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PREFACE 


This  report  is  organized  into  eight  sections  (including 
appendices) . 

Section  1  includes  the  introduction,  information 

regarding  copyright  considerations,  discussion 
of  RIS  organization  and  sample  by-laws  and 
SCA  lease  agreements . 

Section  2  includes  identification  of  population 

characteristics  for  the  five-county  area  to 
be  served  (and  for  Oneida  County  only)  and 
the  calculation  of  the  estimated  print- 
handicapped  population  to  be  served.  Also 
included  are  a  list  of  local  resources/agency 
contacts  and  a  copy  of  The  Grantsmanship 
Center's  "Guide  to  Public  Relations  for 
Nonprofit  Organizations  and  Public  Agencies." 

Section  3  includes  a  discussion  of  production  and 

dissemination  technology,  equipment  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  a  list  of  equipment  vendors. 

The  appendices  include  materials  prepared  for  Radio  Information 
Services:  A  Handbook  Series.  The  series  is  in  preparation 

and  will  be  published  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  National  Public  Radio  in  Autumn  1980.  The  entire 
series  is  edited  by  Betty  Bird  of  NPR  and  Philip  Hess .  The 
section  in  Appendix  3  was  written  by  Hess  with  additional 


material  by  Barbara  Cire  of  NPR.  Although  the  series 
(10  volume)  is  not  yet  published,  the  five  final-draft 
sections  included  here  are  supplied  because  they  should  be 
of  value  to  you  and  with  the  understanding  they  are  draft 
copies  for  your  use  only  and  are  not  to  be  distributed. 

The  appendices  are: 

1.  So  You  Want  to  Start  a  Radio  Information  Service: 

The  Basics.  This  section  presents  a  general 
introduction  and  overview  of  RIS's. 

2.  Planning  Ahead:  Designing  Your  Organization.  A 
good  review  of  some  basic  considerations.  Of 
particular  importance  to  you  is  the  portion 
dealing  with  "support  systems." 

3.  Money  and  How  to  Get  It.  Includes  grant  and  proposal 
writing  and  funding  sources . 

4.  On  the  Air:  Programming  Concerns.  Covers  the 
full  range  of  RIS  programming. 

5.  Volunteers:  The  Unpaid  Professionals.  Kent 
Cresswell  and  his  wife  have  done  a  superb  job  of 
detailing  the  procedures.  This  could  be  the  most 
valuable  appendix  if  used  properly. 


INTRODUCTION 


Information  found  in  books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
newsletters  and  other  forms  of  the  printed  word  are  an 
important  part  of  the  daily  lives  of  people  who  read  print. 

The  term  "print-handicapped"  is  used  to  describe  the  inability 
to  read  normal  ink-print  because  of  blindness ,  visual 
disability,  physical  disability  (e.g.,  inability  to  hold  a 
book  or  newspaper  or  turn  pages)  age,  and  (many  include) 
those  with  other  developmental  or  learning  disabilities. 

As  print-handicapped  persons  become  more  mobile,  more 
widely  educated,  more  fully  employed,  and  more  genuinely  an 
integral  part  of  the  broader  society,  the  need  for  current 
information  has  become  dramatically  evident.  The  Central 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  Mid-York  Library  System 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  a  full  range  of  material  to 
the  waiting  print-handicapped  consumer/listener  as  rapidly 
as  that  same  material  is  available  to  the  able-bodies  reader. 
The  contract  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
prepare  this  report  is  evidence  that  C.A.B.  and  Mid-York 
want  to  use  the  technology  of  a  radio  information  service 
to  help  overcome  the  severe  disadvantages  and  disenfranchise¬ 
ment  experienced  by  the  print-handicapped  Mohawk  Valley 
citizen  who  does  not  have  exposure  to  information  found  only 
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in  printed  form. 
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COPYRIGHT  CONSIDERATIONS 


When  a  work  is  "created,"  the  author  (composer, 
playwrite,  publisher,  etc.)  normally  has  the  exclusive 
rights  to  use  (and  sell)  that  work.  Even  if  the  fees  were 
nominal,  the  paperwork  involved  in  obtaining  permission  to 
use  (read)  copyrighted  materials  on  an  RIS  would  be  burden¬ 
some  and,  for  timely  transmission,  impractical  if  not  impos¬ 
sible.  Fortunately,  the  Congress  acknowledged  the  special 
needs  of  the  print-handicapped  in  the  revision  of  the  copy¬ 
right  act  (passed  in  1976;  went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1978) . 
The  full  act  is  enclosed  (following) ,  but  the  particularly 
relevant  portions  are  found  in  Sec.  110  (pp.  2549-2550  of 
the  act),  which  states,  in  part. 

The  following  are  not  infringements  of  copyright: 

.  .  .  (8)  performance  of  a  nondramatic  literary  work, 

by  or  in  the  course  of  a  transmission  specificallv 
designed  for  and  primarily  directed  to  [emphasis 
added]  blind  or  other  handicapped  persons  who  are 
unable  to  read  normal  printed  material  as  a  result  of 
their  handicap,  ...  if  the  performance  is  made 
without  any  purpose  of  direct  or  indirect  commercial 
advantage  and  its  transmission  is  made  through  the 
facilities  of:  (i)  a  governmental  body;  or  (ii)  a 

noncommercial  educational  broadcast  station  .  .  • ;  a 

radio  subcarrier  authorization  [SCA]  .  .  .  or  (iv) 

a  cable  system. 

Part  (9)  deals  with  dramatic  works  only  and  will 
not  be  discussed  in  this  report.  Note  that  music  is  not 
exempt,  except  in  special  circumstances  described  in  parts 
(2)  -  (7)  . 

The  key  portions  of  Sec.  IIC  (8)  are  those  I  have 


underlined.  A  nondramatic  literary  work  includes  virtually 
anything  read  on  an  RIS .  The  law  covers  both  SCA  and 
cable  systems,  the  two  modes  of  transmission  available  to 
the  Mohawk  Valley  Radio  Information  Service.  Of  particular 
importance — especially  as  it  relates  to  cable  transmission — 
is  the  phrase  "specifically  designed  for  and  primarily 
directed  to"  print-handicapped  persons. 

A  study  of  the  House  and  Senate  Conference  Committee 
1976  report  clearly  shows  that  the  work  "primarily"  was 
carefully  chosen  with  the  full  understanding  that  other 
(non-print-handicapped)  persons  would  be  able  to  (and 
probably  would)  listen  to  such  transmissions  (on  cable 
systems  or  on  noncommercial  educational  broadcast  stations) . 
That  section  has  not  been  challenged,  so  has  not  been  tested 
in  the  courts.  Some  RIS  operators  apparently  believe  a 
court  ruling  would  throw  out  that  open  exemption;  communi¬ 
cations  and  copyright  attorneys  I  have  talked  with  and  the 
legal  staff  at  NPR  all  firmly  believe  that  the  current  law 
and  the  interpretation  I  have  noted  above  are  very  clear 
and  straight  forward:  you  are  not  subject  to  copyright 
infringement  action  for  transmissions  on  an  RIS  on  SCA 
or,  if  on  cable,  if  you  identify  those  transmissions  as 
"Specifically  designed  for  and  primarily  directed  to  print- 
handicapped  persons . "  I  would  suggest  such  an  announcement 
three  of  four  times  each  day  (sign-on,  noon,  6  p.m.,  sign-off) 

i 

I  have  used  the  word  "transmission"  above  rather  than 


"broadcast"  because,  in  a  legal  and  technical  sense,  SCA 
and  cable  transmissions  do  not  constitute  broadcasting-- 
rather ,  they  are  considered  "narrowcasting."  Most  RIS 
operators,  however,  consider  their  activity  "broadcasting" 
and  speak  of  their  RIS  "stations."  Many  RIS  listeners,  in 
fact,  talk  about  "stations"  and  "broadcasts."  For  convenience 
and  following  current  practice,  the  remainder  of  this  report 
will  refer  to  "broadcasts,"  etc. 


BROADCAST  AGREEMENTS  AND  ORGANIZATION 


The  library  system  in  Nashville  operates  its  own 
radio  station  and  an  RIS  on  the  SCA  of  that  station.  A  new 
nonprofit  organization  in  New  Orleans  has  received  a  con¬ 
struction  permit  from  the  FCC  and  is  building  its  own  radio 
station  which  will  serve  as  a  full-time,  open-channel  (FM) 

RIS.  These  are  exceptions.  Most  RIS's  are  dependent  on 
the  facilities  of  another  radio  station  (or  cable  system) 
to  disseminate  their  programs . 

Some  kind  of  an  agreement  or  contract  between  the 
RIS  and  the  station  is  essential.  It  may  be  a  simple  one-page 
letter  or  it  can  be  a  detailed  multi-page  contract.  The 
agreement  must  spell  out  the  provisions  for  the  protection 
(legal  and  technical)  of  each  party  as  well  as  costs  ,  if 
any  .  The  following  examples  include  contracts  with  both 
commercial  and  noncommercial  stations  No  cable  agreement 
was  available,  but  would  be  similar  in  content  to  the 
others  . 

Appendix  2  of  this  report  discusses  organizational 
aspects  of  RIS's  and  addresses  the  question  of  a  separate 

entity.  A  sample  by-laws  of  a  recently-organized  RIS  also 

* 

is  included  in  this  report  (Vermont  RIS — drafted  by  Hess, 
adopted  April  1980).  The  primary  advantage  of  a  separate 

t 

organization  is  that  entity  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for 

federal  funds  under  the  Public  Telecommunications  Facilities 
Program,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


September  Z1 


The  following  agreement  between  the  Golden  Triangle  Radio 
Information  Center,  Inc.  (GTRIC)  and  Duquesne  University 
will  become  effective  December  1,1977  and  supersedes  all 
other  agreements  between  the  two  parties: 

TRANSMITTER  USE  -  For  the  amount  of  seven  hundred 
fifty  dollars  ($750.00)  per  month,  Duquesne  University 
will  make  transmitter  time  available  to  GTRIC  up  to  a 
maximum  of  eighteen  (18)  hours  per  day,  seven  (7)  days 
per  week  until  the  completion  of  the  contract  period 
June  30,1978,  at  which  time  this  agreement  may  be  re¬ 
newed. 

space  -  For  the  amount  of  two  hundred  fifty  dollars 
($250.00)  per  month,  Duquesne  University  will  permit 
exclusive  use  of  rooms  #408,409,410,411,412  and  413, 
currently  utilized  by  GTRIC;  with  additional  space 
available  in  the  area  designated  as  a  Records  Library. 
The  total  floor  space  is  650  square  feet.  This 
section  may  be  renewed  upon  completion  of  the  current 
contract  period  June  30,1978. 

TELEPHONE  -  GTRIC  will  continue  to  use  phones  that 
are  currently  assigned,  and  will  be  billed  to  GTRIC 
at  actual  charges. 

This  agreement  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time  upon  mutual 
agreement  of  both  parties. 


For  GTRIC 


For  DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


✓  -  J.  /  -  T(, 


ft. 


LEASE  ACRLi” XiJT 

THIS  AGRCEriEHT  r.ade  this  _  day  of  _ , 

1976  by  and  betv;ecn  BOOTH  AJIERICAN  COf'PAHY,  its  successors  and 
assigns.  Licensee  of  FM  Station  V7XEN’  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  "V7XEM")  and  The  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind,  an  Ohio  corporation  not  for  profit,  its  permitted 
successors  and  assigns  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Lessee"). 

V7ITNESSETH,  THAT: 

VJHEREAS ,  VIXEU  is  licensed  and  is  operated  under  valid 
authorization  of  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Comjnuni cations  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "FCC")  . 

UOVJ ,  THEREFORE,  the  prem.ises  considered,  the  parties 

- - - 

ci'jo.cc:  ao  ; 

I 

Definitions 

1.  "Multiplex  Operation"  shall  mean  the  67.  ViEz  sub¬ 
carrier  signal  within  the  FM  channel  assigned  to  V7XEIJ  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  WE<E1J  for  subsidiary  communications  authorization  (SCA.) 
reception  which  is  supplemental  to  and  independent  of  its 
regularly  licensed  broadcast  transmissions  for  service  to  the 
general  public. 

2.  "SCA  FM  Receivers"  shall  mean  specifically  designed 
FM  audio  receivers  capable  of,  but  not  necessarily  limited  to 
receiving  SCA  signals  of  the  type  to  be  transmitted  by  w::em 
under  its  m.ultiplex  operation. 

3.  "SCA  Station"  shall  mean  WXEN  operating  on  its 
assigned  channel  but  v’hich  involve  only  the  subcarricr  trans¬ 
missions  v;ithin  such  channel  vrhese  transmissions  are  to  bo  received 
solely  by  SCA  FM  audio  receivers  installed  by  the  Lessee. 


4. 


V/XEN  Facilities"  shall  mean  its  studios,  FM 
transmitter,  antenna  and  related  equipment. 

5.  "Electronic  Facilities"  shall  mean  program  material 
which  is  transcribed  on  tapes  or  recordings,  tape  decks,  leased 
lines,  auxilliary  equipment  and  SCA  FM  receivers. 

6.  "Specialized  SCA  Service"  shall  mean  multiplexing 
of  the  sub— carrier  transmissions  by  V7XEN  for  reception  by  SCA 

FM  audio  receivers  as  prescribed  under  the  above  cited  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  FCC  and  WXEN.  Said  service  shall  be  an  adjunct 
to  the  independent  and  regular  FM  broadcast  service  by  V7XEN  which 
is  intended  for  reception  by  the  general  public. 

7.  "SCA  Program  Material"  shall  mean  programming  for 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  which  shall  be  informative, 
educational  (entertaining)  and  also  programs  whi.ch  provide  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  rehabilitation  methods  and  techniques  to 
subscribers  of  the  Lessee's  service. 

8.  "Subscribers"  shall  mean  any  person,  group  of 
'P^^soris  f  organizations,  institutions,  public  or  private  qualified 
to  utilize  and  utilizing  the  services  provided  by  the  Lessee 
thj^ough  the  transmissions  of  WXEN  as  specified  under  the  terms 

of  this  agreement. 

II 

WXEN's  Right  to  Install,  Maintain  and 
Operate  the  Transmitting  Facilities 

1.  Subject  to  authorization  by  the  FCC  and  its  Rules 
and  Regulations,  WXEN  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  install, 
maintain,  modify  and  operate  the  multiplex  transmitting  facilities 
of  the  station  under  the  SCA,  WTCEN  agrees  to  maintain  good 
engineering  practices  in  the  operation  of  the  sub-carrier 
transmission  facilities  of  V7XEN  for  operation  under  this  agreement. 

2,  The  sub-carrier  channel  signal  to  be  transmitted 
by  WXEN  shall  at  all  times  during  the  term  of  this  agreement 
conform  to  the  technical  standards  set  forth  as  follows: 
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V;XEN  and  Lessee  in  seeking  a  realistic  anproacli  to  the  problcTr.s 
involved  in  5CA  -transnission ,  anree  to  the  follov/ing  equipment 
ins tallations  and  signal  specifications: 

V.'/XN  agrees  to  install  a  67  kHz  bandpass  filter  after  the 
modulator  in  the  SCA  generator  to  orevent  sidebands  from  extend¬ 
ing  into  the  stereo  suiichannel.  L’XLri  then  agrees  to  maintain 
frequency  response  and  modulation  sv/ino  of  the  SCA  subcarricr  as 
high  as  possible  consistent  ’./ith  FCC  rules  and  the  protection  of 
its  main  channel  and  stereo  subchannel  signals.  tOIEM  guarantees 
a  minimum  5  kHz  SCA  modulation  i  5  kllz  v/ith  150  (and  not  75)  micro¬ 
second  preemphasis  on  the  SCA  subchannel  leased  to  the  Lessee. 
Harm.onic  distortion  at  this  frequency  range  should  be  no  more 
than  3%.  F.'!  noise  and  cross  madulation  into  the  SCA  channel 

should  bo  -50  dB  below  100%  modulation  (i  SkHz  s’wing)  at  about 
400  Kz.  The  subcarrier  frequency,  67.  kHz,  should  deviate  no  more 
than  t  300  Hz  from,  center  subcarrier  frequency.  V7XEN  and 
Lessee  agree  that  the  SCA  transmission  should  be  at  9.5%  injection 
level  t  . 5% . 

V7XEN  agrees  to  install  at  its  SCA  generator  input  a  "hard" 
broadcast  audio  lim.iter  modified  for  150  (and  not  75)  micro¬ 
second  preer.phasis  (e.g.  tlie  CBS  F!-!  Volumax)  . 

WXEN  and  Lessee  agree  that  these  specifications  are  not  un¬ 
reasonable  and  should  be  easily  attainable  and  maintainable 
within  the  limits  of  the  nev;  equipm.ent  involved. 

Both  V.g(E^J  and  Lessee  respect  the  approach  of  Leonard  E.  Hedlund 
to  the  problem.s  of  Stereo  and  SCA.  V7XEN  and  Lessee  agree  to 
study  his  solutions  to  specific  problems  and  to  imDlcm.ent  them 
if  applicable  as  propcsed  in  an  article  printed  in  Comjr.unication 
Nev.'S ,  Vol.  11,  No.  4,  April,  1974. 

The  Lessee  v.’ill  install  at  its  studios  a  McMartin  TEN-2000B 
FCC  tyoe  approval  3-200  solidstare  SCA  signal  monitor  used  in 
conjunction  v/ith  a  Mc.'lartin  T3P.-3500B  FCC  type  approval  3-219 
main  channel  m.odulation  monitor.  These  will  be  the  Lessee's 
measuring  instruments. 

WXEN,  as  licensed  by  the  FCC,  and  ^TXEN  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  signal  it  transm.its.  WXEN  may  not  contract  to  alter 
its  transmissions  relative  to  measurements  other  than  its 
own.  Hov/ever,  if  the  w:iEN  SCA  transmission  as  m.easured  by 
the  Lessee  does  not  meet  the  standards  specified  by  this 
contract,  paym.ent  v/ill  not  be  forthcoming  for  the  period  of 
time  such  a  situation  persists.  The  Lessee  will  immediately 
notify  V7XEN  of  its  mioasurement  of  a  substandard  SCA  trans¬ 
mission.  W:CEN  will  admit  the  existence  of  a  substandard  SCA 
transmission  cr  v/ili  question  the  accuracy  of  our  m.easuring 
equipment.  If  the  accuracy  of  our  eauipment  is  questioned, 
we  will  immediately  have  it  examined  by  an  outside  authorized 
examiner  (e.g.  V.’oodv/ard  .Measurement  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio).  If 
the  equipment  is  proved  accurate,  WXEN  v/ill  pay  the  examiner's 
fee  to  be  deducted  from  that  m.onth's  payment  to  WXEM .  If  the 
Lessee's  equipm.ent  is  found  inaccurate,  the  Lessee  v/ill  pay 
the  examiner's  fee. 

If  SCA  signal  quality  is  substandard  per  those  specifications 
by  the  Lessee's  measurerr.e.nt  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
days  after  notification  to  v?XEN '  s  engineering  department, 
both  parties  to  this  agreement  v/ill  consider  this  total  tim.e 
as  time  off  the  air  and  subject  to  such  reduction  of  rent 
as  provided  in  Article  VII  below. 
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Installation,  Maintenance  an d 
Operation  of  tho  SCA  f a cili tics 

1.  V7XEN  agrees  to  make  available  to  Lessee  the  sub¬ 
carrier  channel  transmissions  of  V/XEN  which  shall  be  on  VJXEM's 
"67.  kKz  Sub-Channel"  and  Lessee  shall  provide  at  its  expense 
the  studio  tie-line  circuits  from  the  Lessee's  central  control 
point  to  Lien's  studio  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  not 
the  tie  line  from  VTXEN's  studio  to  V7XEN '  s  transmitter. 

2.  V7XEN  agrees  to  install  and  maintain  at  its  trans¬ 
mitter' and  at  its  expense  the  additional  generators,  exciters, 
amplifiers  and  limiters  and  other  equipment,  if  any,  necessary 
to  transmit  Lessee's  programs  as  required  by  the  aforesaid  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  FCC  including  suitable  transmitter  and 
antenna  equipment. 

3.  Lessee  agrees  to  furnish,  install,  maintain  and 
service  ar  irs  expense  all  SCA  FM  audio  receivers  ar.e  auxiiiiary 
equipment  to  the  subscribers  which  are  intended  for  the  reception 
of  VTXEN's  sub-carrier  channel  transmissions  as  specified  herein. 

4.  The  responsibility  of  V7XEN  in  regard  to  signal 
transmission  furnished  by  Lessee  shall  be  to  determine  whether 
it  is  technically  satisfactory  at  all  tim.es.  Further,  V7XEN,  may 
at  its  discretion,  monitor  the  program  signal  to  determine  if  it 
meets  NAB  and  FCC  standards  for  broadcast  quality. 

5.  ^-/XEN '  s  SCA  transmission  shall  not  be  made  avail¬ 
able  at  any  tim^e  except  only  to  this  Lessee  and  for  the 
specialized  services  herein  described. 

IV 

Service  to  be  Rendered 

Subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  FCC,  17XEN 
shall  furnish  SCA  transmissions  under  multiplex  operation  of  V7XEN 
with  respect  to  the  program  material  furnished  by  the  Lessee  as 
follows : 
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1.  It  is  understood  that  V/XEM  is  installing  a  new 
transnitter  and  antenna  in  the  City  of  Parna,  Ohio  and  that  as 
soon  as  WXEM  is  transmitting  over  such  tower  and  antenna  that 
the  Lessee's  SCA  shall  in  like  manner  be  transmitted  over  said 
antenna  and  tcv;er. 

2.  At  ail  tines  during  the  ter^n  of  this  agreement,  or 
any  renewal  hereof,  WXEN  shall  make  available  to  Lessee  its  SCA 
for  18  consecutive  hours  during  each  day  and  at  such  tines  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Lessee. 

3.  Lessee  shall  plan,  produce  and  furnish  '.VXEN  at 
Lessee's  expense  and  free  of  all  claims  pertaining  to  rights 
thereunder  or  in  connection  with  the  use  thereof  (including  rights 
and  clearances  of  news  organizations,  AS CAP ,  BMI ,  SESAS  or  other 
copyright  music  fees)  all  program  material  of  the  specialized 

SCA  service  to  be  transmitted  by  vrXEM  upon  request. 

t 

4.  Lessee  shall  use  its  best  efforts  to  furnish  VE<EN 
the  schedule  of  program  material  to  be  transmitted  at  least  48 
hours  in  advance  of  the  time  of  the  scheduled  transmissions. 

5.  Lessee  shall  maintain  at  all  tim.es  program  logs  of 
each  day's  operation  and  shall  make  the  same  available  , to  ^vhCEN 
and  for  possible  inspection  by  the  FCC. 

6.  V7XEN  shall  maintain  at  all  tines  the  engineering 
logs  and  other  equipment  data  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
technical  standards  of  the  FCC  in  regard  to  the  sub-carrier 
channel  transmission  service. 

V 

Representations  and  V7arranties  of 

the  Parties 

Lessee  as  a  condition  precedent  hereto,  agrees  that 
the  following  provisions  and  warranties  govern: 

1,  Lessee's  program  material  shall  at  all  times  be 
in  com.pliance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  FCC. 
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2.  A  drawing  sho’-/ing  tho  predicted  primary  and  secondary 
coverage  areas  of  UXEM ' s  main  channel  signal  from  tho  nev/  site  in 
North  Royalton,  Oliio,  is  attached.  It  is  warranted  and  represented 
that  this  drav/ing  has  been  filed  and  accepted  by  the  FCC .  It  was 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  only  method  of  predicting  coverage 
acceptable  for  the  FCC. 

3.  Lessee  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  WXEN  harmless 
from  any  and  all  claims  for  damages  and/or  costs  including  counsel 
fees  in  connection  therev;ith  arising  from  or  out  of  the  Lessee's 
program  material  transmitted  by  WXEN  including,  but  without  limitation 
claims  for  libel,  slander,  invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy, 
infringement  of  the  right  of  copyright  and  literary  or  musical 
property  rights.  V7XEN  agrees  to  notify  Lessee  immediately  whenever 
such  claim.s  for  damages  are  made  to  it  and  Lessee  has  the  right  to 
defend  or  compromise  such  claim  or  controversy .  In  the  event  such 
actions  are  not  taken  by  Lessee  to  defend  against  such  claims 

for  damages ,  Lessor  has  the  rignt  to  defend  against  such  actions 
and  to  be  reimbursed  therefor  by  Lessee. 

4.  Lessee  agrees  that  no  use  of  the  transmitted  sub¬ 
carrier  signals  of  WXEN  shall  be  made  other  than  directly  to  its 
subscribers  for  the  service  proposed  herein. 

VI 

Terms  of  the  Lease 

1,  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  XII,  paragraph 
No.  2,  the  initial  term  of  this  Lease  shall  be  for  a  period  of 

one  year  commencing  with  tho  Effective  Date  as  hereinafter  defined. 
Tho  Effective  Date  shall  be  March  1,  1976,  on  which  date  the  SCA 
shall  be  made  available  to  Lessee  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  Agreement. 

2,  Commencing  March  1,  1976,  the  rental  payments  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000)  per  month  or  any 
fraction  thereof.  On  the  date  that  the  new  transmitter  and  the 
antenna  described  in  Article  IV,  Paragraph  No.  1  are  satisfactorily 
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transnitting  the  Lessee's  SCA,  the  lease  rate  shall  be  increased 
for  the  balance  of  the  first  lease  year  to  One  Thousand,  Tv/o 
Hundred  Fifty  Dollars  ($1,250)  per  month,  or  fraction  thereof. 

3.  Providing  Lessee  shall  not  be  in  default,  Lessee 
upon  the  giving  of  90  days  written  notice  prior  to  the  end  of  each 
lease  year  or  any  renewal  lease  year,  shall  have  the  right  to 

renew  this  lease  for  additional  periods  of  one  year  on  all  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  contained  herein,  except  that  the  rental  shall  be 
$16,000  for  the  2nd  lease  year;  $17,000  for  the  3rd  lease  year  and 
$18,000  for  the  4th  lease  year.  The  foregoing  increases  in  rent 
upon  option  renewals  assumes  that  the  nev;  transmitter  tower  and 
antenna  are  in  operation  and  transmitting  Lessee's  SCA.  In  the 
event  that  this  should  not  be  true,  the  original  rental  of  $1,000 
per  month  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  Failure  to 
exercise  any  one  year  option  shall  terminate  Lessee's  right  as  to  any 
further  renewal  options .  Lessee  shall  have  no  further  rights  to 
trdnsmic  over  Lessor's  SCA  following  the  expirdtion  of  the  4  tii 
lease  year  unless  the  parties  by  mutual  agreement  shall  have  re¬ 
negotiated  an  extension  of  this  lease. 

4.  Lessee  shall  pay  the  rental  for  each  lease  year  in 
twelve  (12)  equal  monthly  installments,  such  payment  to  become  due 
and  payable  within  10  days  from  receipt  of  invoice  from  UDCEN  for 
services  rendered  for  the  preceding  month.  In  the  event  such  pay¬ 
ment  shall  not  be  mailed  by  Lessee  within  such  date,  \TAE^  shall  give 
Lessee  ten  (10)  days  written  notice  of  its  failure  so  to  do  and  if 
the  rental  in  question  shall  not  be  paid  v/ithin  such  10  day  grace 
period,  V7XEN  shall  have  the  right  to  terminate  this  lease. 

5.  In  the  event  the  SCA  shall  become  available  to 
Lessee  before  March  1,  1976,  Lessee  shall  have  the  right  to  commence 
transm.ission  on  an  experim.ental  basis  free  of  charge  until  March  1, 

1976  . 

6.  If  during  the  term  of  this  Lease  or  any  renewal 
thereof.  Lessor  is  required  by  lav;,  with  respect  to  the  business 
carried  on  under  this  Lease  Agreement  to  pay  a  gross  receipts. 
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sales  franchise,  use  or  other  tax  not  now  imposed  or  otherwise 
incur  added  license,  franchise,  other  foes  or  requirements 
not  now  assessed  or  required,  and  Lessee  shall  by  mutual 

agreement  arrive  at  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of 
compensation  based  upon  the  imposition  of  said  levy  or  added 
cost  or  requirements.  It  is  further  understood  that  if  an 
agreement  v;ith  respect  thereto  cannot  be  reached,  the  parties 
shall  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
Section  IX  hereof. 

7 .  Lessee  shall  maintain  such  records  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  FCC  and  shall  make  all  such  records  available 
to  WXEN  at  VZXEN ' s  request.  In  particular,  Lessee  will  maintain 
records  as  to  the  location  of  all  sub-channel  receivers  and 
shall  make  these  records  available  for  inspection  by  WXEN  at  all 
reasonable  tim.es  and  in  such  event  WXEN  agrees  not  to  use  or 
disclose  such  information  to  any  one,  other  than  the  authorized 
personnel  of  the  FCC. 

VII 

Failure  to  Transmit  SCA 
Program  Materials 

1.  It  is  expressly  understood  that  V7XEN  shall  not 
be  liable  in  damages  for  breach  of  this  Agreement  by  reason  of 
the  failure  to  transmit  due  to  causes  beyond  its  reasonable 
control  such  as  strikes,  equipment  failure  (provided  that  VJXEN 
can  dem.onstrate  that  it  had  taken  reasonable  action  to  prevent 
such  failure  and  further  immediately  makes  diligent  effort  to 
repair  and  cure  the  cause  of  such  failure) ,  governmental  action, 
civil  disturbance,  acts  of  God,  acts  of  persons  beyond  its 
jurisdiction  and  control  or  other  unforseen  conditions.  There 
shall  not  be  liability  by  I'TXEN  to  provide  the  SCA  transmissions 
under  these  conditions,  but  V7XEN  agrees  to  provide  advance 

notice  thereof  if  possible  and  rent  will  be  reduced  proportionately. 

2.  In  the  event  that  ^'J^'CEN  is  unable  to  perform  its 
agrcem>ent  by  reason  of  any  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
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above  paragraph  or  in  Article  VIII  for  a  period  of  thirty  (30) 
consecutive  days,  the  Lessee,  at  its  option  nay  teminate  this 
Agroerr.ent  upon  notice  and  be  relieved  of  all  liability  under  this 
Agreement  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  any  and  all  out-of-pocket 
expenses  incurred  by  it. 

VIII 

Failure  to  Perform  hv  Virtue 
of  Order  or  Decree 

If  substantial  performance  of  this  Agreement  is 
prevented  for  reasons  not  attributable  to  V.’XEN  or  Lessee,  by 
official  order,  decree  or  regulation  of  any  court,  governmental 
authority  having  jurisdiction  or  by  failure  of  the  FCC  to  renew 
the  authorization  required  for  the  operation  of  or  the  sub¬ 

carrier  channel  transmissions  herein  (it  being  understood  that 
V7XEN  shall  exert  reasonable  efforts  to  secure  such  renewals)  , 
this  Agreement  shall  becom.e  null  and  void  and  no  rights  or 
liabilities  shall  accrue  to  elth'sr  party  exceut  as  set  forth 
in  Article  VII . 

IX 

Amendment  of  Lease 

Any  Amendment  of  this  Lease  Agreement  shall  be  in 
writing  and  signed  by  both  parties. 

X 

Notice 

Wlienever  notice  is  required  under  this  lease,  it  shall 
be  transmitted  in  v/riting  by  registered  mail,  postage  prepaid  to 
(unless  the  parties  by  written  notice  to  the  other  specify  a 
different  place) : 

BOOTH  /AMERICAN  C0.*1PA:IY  - 

Attn:  Gordon  StenbacJ: 

2644  St.  Clair  Avenue 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 


V/XEN 


THE  CLEVELAND  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIE’D 
Attn:  Executive  Director 

1909  East  101st  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44106 

XI 

Jurisdiction  Over  the  Lease 
The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  under  this 
Agreement  shall  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

XII 

Assignment  of  Rights 
.  Under  the  Lease 

1,  This  Agreem.ent  shall  be  binding  upon  and  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  parties  hereto  and  their  successors  and 
assigns  provided,  however,  that  Lessee  shall  have  the  right  to 
assign  its  interest  in  this  Agreement  to  another  entity  for 
the  purpose  of  broadcasting  to  the  blind  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  No  such  assignment  shall  be  made  v/ithout  the  consent  of 
the  FCC  having  first  been  expressly  obtained.  It  is  expressly 
understood  by  the  parties  that  the  non-broadcast  FM  service  of 
W>IEN  hereunder  cannot  be  separated,  assigned,  transferred  or 
sublet  from  the  regularly  licensed  operation  of  V7XEN  under  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  FCC. 

2.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  in  the  event  Booth 
American  Broadcasting  shall  sell  all  of  the  assets  of  radio 
station  VJXEN-FM  to  an  unrelated  third  party  and  that  such  un¬ 
related  third  party  does  not  desire  to  continue  to  lease  the 
SCA  to  this  Lessee,  that  upon  the  giving  of  180  days  written 
notice  following  the  effective  date  of  such  sale,  that  this 
lease  shall  automatically  terminate.  Booth  American  Company 
represents  that  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  lease  it  has 
no  present  intention  of  making  such  a  sale. 


SCA  subchannel  lease 


This  document  constitutes  a  contract  between  Northeast  Indiana  Radio 
Reading  Service,  Incorporated  (hereinafter  abbreviated  NEIRRS),  a  not-for-profit 
Indiana  corporation,  and  the  Fort  Wayne  Bible  College,  Inc.  (hereinafter  abbreviated 
WBCL)  as  owner  and  operator  of  WBCL  Radio.  It  is  the  intent  of  all  parties  that 
this  contract  shall  expedite  the  development  and  operation  of  a  radio  reading  ser¬ 
vice  for  blind  and  print  handicapped  persons.  WBCL  hereby  leases  to  NEIRRS  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  its  SCA  subchannel,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter 
stated;  in  return  for  which,  NEIRRS  hereby  assumes  all  costs  of  and  responsibility 
for  ooeration  of  the  subchannel  and  the  radio  reading  service. 

Terms  and  Cond i t i ons : 

1.  Lease  period.  This  contract  shall  take  effect  immediately  it  has  been  signed 
by  authorized  representatives  of  WBCL  and  NEIRRS  and  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  December  31,  1981.  WBCL  hereby  grants  to  NEIRRS  the  option  to  renew 
this  contract  for  the  period  1982  through  1984,  and  a  further  option  to  renew 
this  contract  for  the  period  1985  through  1983.  NEIRRS  shall  notify  WBCL  at 
least  90  days  prior  to  the  end  of  any  lease  period  whether  NEIRRS  intends  to 
exercise  its  option  to  renew.  At  the  end  of  the  ten-year  contract  period, 
both  parties  agree  to  renegotiate  this  contract  in  a  spirit  of  good  faith  and 
cooperat i on . 

2.  Term! nat i on  of  lease .  Either  party  may  terminate  this  contract  if  the  other 
party  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  thereof.  In  the  spirit  of  good  faith 
and  cooperation,  each  party  agrees  that  it  will  deliver  to  the  principal  office 
of  the  other  party,  written  notice  of  its  intent  to  terminate  and  of  the  reasons 
therefor;  and  that,  in  the  event  that  the  violated  provisions  are  complied  with 
within  90  operating  days  from  receipt  of  the  notice,  the  termination  shall  not 
take  place  and  this  contract  shall  continue  in  force. 

3.  Sub  leases .  NEIRRS  may  sublease  any  portion  of  the  channel  time,  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  and  to  the 
approval  of  all  sublessees  by  WBCL.  This  contract  and  its  provisions  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  any  sublease  agreement. 


4. 


Limitations  on  liability.  Neither  NEIRRS,  WBCL  Radio,  nor  Fort  Wayne  Bible 


College,  Inc.  shall  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  in  the  event  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  shall  fail  to  grant  to  WBCL  the  necessary 
SCA  authorizations  or  shall  fail  to  renew  the  license  of  WBCL. 

Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  constitute  any  of  the  parties  hereto  as 
partners  for  any  purpose.  Neither  party  shall  be  held  liable  to  the  other  or 
its  agents,  representatives,  or  employees  for  the  acts  or  failures  to  act  of 
the  other  party  or  any  of  its  agents,  representatives,  or  employees;  or  for 
damages  arising  out  of  any  acts  of  God,  litigation,  mechanical  failure,  van¬ 
dalism,  labor  dispute,  or  any  other  acts  or  occurrences  beyond  the  control  of 
the  parties;  except  as  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  assign  responsibility.  NEIRRS  will  hold  WBCL  Radio  harmless 
from  and  against  costs,  damages,  or  expenses  arising  out  of  NEIRRS'  programming 
on  the  SCA  subchannel. 

5.  Payment  for  services.  NEIRRS  shall  pay  WBCL  for  all  costs  of  service  incurred 
for  operation  of  the  SCA  subchannel  over  and  above  the  costs  of  operation  with¬ 
out  the  Subchannel,  including  costs  of  obtaining  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  authorization.  Direct,  quantifiable  costs  shall  be  paid  within  45  days 

of  billing  to  NEIRRS.  The  amounts  of  indirect  costs  to  be  charged  to  NEIRRS 
shall  be  negotiated  prior  to  the  time  they  are  incurred.  Indirect  costs  shall 
be  paid  within  45  days  of  billing  to  NEIRRS.  It  is  our  sense  and  agreement 
that,  whenever  possible  during  the  first  lease  term,  NEIRRS  will  pay  equipment 
costs  immediately  upon  billing  and  that  indirect  costs  will  be  deferred  and 
not  billed  until  the  end  of  each  calendar  year.  Each  billing  shall  include  an 
itemized  statement  and  explanation  of  costs. 

6.  Owner sh i p  of  equ i pment .  All  equipment  which  is  purchased  by  NEIRRS  and  per¬ 
manently  installed  in  the  studio  or  at  the  transmitter  of  WBCL  shall  become 
the  property  of  WBCL  at  the  end  of  this  contract  period  as  renewed  or  renego¬ 
tiated,  subject  to  the  rights  of  grantor  agencies.  Equipment  purchased  by 
NEIRRS  shall  be  considered  in  two  categories:  First,  items,  such  as  the  FM 
exciter,  which  process  or  transmit  the  main  channel  signal  of  WBCL  as  well  as 
the  SCA  subchannel  signal  of  NEIRRS.  Second,  items,  such  as  an  SCA  monitor , 
which  are  needed  solely  to  process  or  transmit  the  SCA  signal.  If  any  item  in 
the  first  category  is  purchased  by  NEIRRS  and  used  to  replace  equipment  owned 
by  WBCL,  and  if  such  replaced  equipment  owned  by  WBCL  is  sold  within  three 
years,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  applied  to  reduce  payments  made  to 
WBCL  by  NEIRRS.  Upon  termination  of  this  contract,  WBCL  shall  grant  to  NEIRRS 
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the  option  to  purchase  any  item  or  items  in  the  secgnd  category  at  the  then 
fair  marKet  value.  This  option  shall  be  in  effect  between  the  time  notice  of 
termination  is  delivered  and  the  time  that  the  termination  shall  take  effect. 

7.  Compliance  with  FCC  regulations.  NEIRRS  shall  at  all  times  and  in  all  pro¬ 
gramming,  including  fund-raising  and  public  service  announcements,  conform  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  and  to  the 
laws  governing  the  operations  of  not-for-profit  corporations. 

8 .  Technical  standards  maintained.  NEIRRS  shall  maintain  signal  strength  and 
quality  within  accepted  industry  standards.  WBCL  shall  provide  to  NEIRRS  a 
copy  of  the  industry  standards  acceptable  to  WBCL  and  copies  of  the  results 

of  any  technical  or  proof -of -per formance  tests  involving  the  signal  of  NEIRRS. 

transmitter  within  accepted  industry  standards. 

9.  Cont  ract  binding.  This  contract  is  and  shall  be  binding,  during  its  term,  on 
NEIRRS,  on  WBCL  Radio,  on  the  Fort  Wayne  Bible  College,  Inc.,  and  on  any  person, 
corporation,  or  other  entity  which,  through  purchase  or  any  other  means,  shall 
obtain  control  of  the  FM  channel  assigned  to  WBCL  or  of  the  SCA  subchannel 
assigned  to  NEIRRS.  Any  sale  or  other  transfer  of  such  channel  or  subchannel 
shall  recognize  and  be  subject  to  this  contract  and  the  provisions  thereof. 


In  witness  whereof,  authorized  representatives  of  the  parties  have  set 


their  hands  in  agreement  this 


day  of 
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For  : 


For  ; 


Fort  Wayne  Bible  College,  Inc. 


Northeast  Indiana  Radio  Reading  Service, 

I  ncorporated 


l'‘(jbruary  22,  19  7B 


Colonial  Uroadcas  bcrs  ,  Ltd.,  ho  re  i  iia  (;  tor  roft-rn'd  to  as  the  LLation, 
tiereby  agrees  to  lease  to  Center  oE  excellence,  Inc,  hereina  E  Lf  r 
referred  to  as  Centex,  the  67  KIlz  sub-carrier  operated  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  operation  of  WBCl-l’M  96. 

The  lease  shall  be  lor  a  period  oE  one  year,  oEEoctive  on  April  1, 
1978  through  March  31,  1979,  including  a  tost  period  from  March 
13th  through  March  31,  1978. 

The  Station  agrees  to  provide  all  power  to  generate  the  sub-carrier 
and  the  engineering,  necessary  maintenance  and  technical  connec¬ 
tions.  The  Station  further  agrees  to  protect  the  FCC  license  with 
with  the  maintenance  of  program  logs  and  required  limitations  of 
the  system,  guaranteeing  an  up-time  of  ninety-five  percent  for 
the  duration  of  the  contract. 

The  Station  will  also  seek  to  provide  assistance  in  both  slo-scan 
and  digital  operation  of  the  sub-carrier  should  such  be  desired. 

Any  technical  data  needed  to  implement  the  sub-carrier  and  any 
data  developed  by  the  system  shall  be  provided  to  Cente.x,  along 
with  the  return  of  any  Centex  supplied  equipment. 

Centex  hereby  agrees  to  pay  the  Station  the  sum  of  forty-eight 
hundred  dollars  ($4,800.00)  annually,  one-half  with  the  signing 
of  the  contract,  one  half  on  October  1,  1978.  Centex  further 
agrees  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Station  by  accepting  the 
responsibility  for  all  content  and  matter  for  broadcast,  and 
will  deliver  both  content  and  program  schedule  for  licensee  as 
required  by  the  FCC. 

Centex  further  agrees  to  provide  the  Station  with  a  Voluma.x  or 
similar  substitute  limiter,  such  equipment  to  be  returned  to 
Centex  at  the  end  of  the  contract. 

When  not  in  use,  and  commercial  applications  are  possible,  Centex 
will  advise  the  Station  and  Centex  shall  receive  a  reasonable 
credit  or  cash  rebate  for  any  open  time  used  by  the  Station  or 
any  of  its  advertisers.  Station  will  make  available  the  access 
and  the  space,  as  well  as  the  services  of  its  engineering  staff, 
to  facilitate  the  selection,  installation  and  operation  of  the 
equipment  required  and/or  selected  by  Centex,  to  provide  Centex 
the  access  necessary  to  use  the  sub-carrier  circuit  leased  to 
Cente.x  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

The  Station  agrees  to  a  one-year  option  at  no  increase  in  cost, 
with  a  third  year  option  guaranteed  at  no  more  than  a  fifteen 
percent  (15%)  increase. 


Accepted  for  Colonial  Broadcasters,  Ltd 


•  f  • 


Accepted  for  Center  for  Excellence, 


LEASE  AGREEMENT 


This  agreement  is  made  and  entered  into  on  this  1st _ 

day  of  July _ ,  1975  ,  by  and  between  Covenant  Broad¬ 

casting  Co.,  a  Connecticut  corporation,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
’’Lessor”,  and  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  by  and  through  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Affairs,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  ’’Lessee”. 

Whereas,  Lessor  is  engaged  in  the  FM  radio  broadcasting  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  city  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  and  as  such  is  the 
owner  and  operator  of  Radio  Station  KAFG-FM;  and. 

Whereas,  Lessee  is  in  charge  of  the  Oklahoma  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  and  desires  to  lease  a  Side  Band 
Channel  transmission  facility  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  radio 
talking  book  service  to  the  blind;  and. 

Whereas,  in  connection  with  its  broadcasting  facility  Lessor 
is  the  owner  of  a  Side  Band  Channel  transmission  facility  unit  it 
desires  to  use  exclusively  upon  a  leased  basis  from  Lessor;  and 

Whereas,  both  parties  hereto  acknowledge  that  the  consummation 
of  this  agreement  is  subject  to  the  express  approval  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission; 

Now,  therefore,  premises  considered,  it  is  agreed  as  follows: 
1.  PROPERTY  LEASED:  Lessor,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
covenants  and  agreements  hereinafter  contained,  to  be  kept  and  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Lessee,  does  hereby  demise  and  lease  to  the  Lessee, 
and  the  Lessee  does  hereby  lease  from  Lessor,  the  exclusive  use  of 
one  Side  Band  Channel  of  KAFG  Broadcasting  facility,  SUBJECT  HCXv- 
EVER,  to  the  condition  that  Lessor  shall  maintain  the  ultimate  con- 


trol  over  the  operation  ot  said  Side  Band  Channel  and  have  the 
right  to  disapprove  any  material  deemed  by  Lessor  to  be  inappro¬ 
priate  or  undesirable  or  not  otheru’ise  in  the  public  interest. 

2.  TERM  OF  LEASE :  This  lease  is  for  a  term  of  one  (1)  year, 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  Federal  Commun¬ 
ications  Commission  approval  of  this  agreement,  or  on  July  1,  1975, 
whichever  comes  later,  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  June,  1976. 

It  may  be  renewed  under  the  same  conditions  unless  either  party 
gives  notice  to  the  other  party  at  least  90  days  before  the  end  of 
any  given  lease  term  that  the  lease  will  not  be  renewed  for  the 
ensuing  lease  term. 

3.  RENTAL:  Lessee  shall  pay  to  Lessor  a  monthly  rental  of 
$400,  which  shall  be  payable  in  advance  and  due  the  first  day  of 
the  month  all  subsequent  months. 

4.  MAINTENANCE  OF  CHANNEL:  Lessor  agrees  that  it  will,  at 
all  times  during  the  term  of  this  lease,  or  any  extension  thereof, 
maintain  the  Side  Band  Channel  transmission  facility  or  equipment 
furnished  by  Covenant  Broadcasting  Co.  in  working  order  and  con¬ 
dition,  all  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission,  and  Lessor  agrees  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  in  connection  with  Covenant  Broadcasting  Co.  operation 
and  upkeep  thereof. 

5.  MAINTENANCE  OF  EQUIPMENT :  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  Lessor  will  own,  install,  and  maintain  at  1800  W.  Main, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  Sub-Carrier  equipment  as  follows: 

FM  Exciter 

SCA  Generator 

FM  Transmitter 


during  one  performance  of  this  contract.  That  equipment,  and  all 
other  equipment  (such  as  tapes,  tape  decks,  phone  lines,  etc.) 
used  in  the  radio  talking  book  operation  is  to  be  provided,  in¬ 
stalled,  maintained  and  owned  by  Lessee. 

6.  STATION  OPERATION :  Lessor  agrees  thdt  in  the  operation 
of  Radio  Station  KAFG  it  will  at  all  times  cumply  with  all  appli¬ 
cable  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  take  all  action  necessary  to  maintain  its  license  to 
operate  said  station  during  the  term  of  this  lease.  Lessee  agrees 
that  it  will  do  nothing  to  prevent  continuous  compliance  by  Lessor 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  . 

7.  INTERRU PTIQN  OF  SERVICE :  In  the  event  of  an  interruption 
of  broadcasting  service  by  Radio  Station  KAFG,  causing  an  inter¬ 
ruption  in  service  by  Lessee,  Lessor  agrees  that  it  will  as  rapidly 
as  possible  reinstate  such  service.  Main  carrier  interruptions  in 
excess  of  six  hours,  between  the  hours  of  7:00  a.m.  until  7:00  p.m. 
will  be  considered  by  the  parties  hereto  as  a  loss  of  one  (1)  day 
of  service,  and  Lessor  agrees  to  allow  Lessee  to  deduct,  from  the 
rental  payments  described  in  paragraph  3,  the  amount  of  fourteen 
dollars  ($14.00)  for  every  day  on  which  such  an  interruption  occurs. 
Main  carrier  broadcasts  18  hours  per  day,  seven  days  per  week. 

8.  REPRESENTATIONS :  Lessee  agrees  that  in  dealing  with  the 
public  in  general,  its  customers,  or  in  soliciting  business,  that 
it  will  not  represent  that  it  is  in  any  way  affiliated  with  Lessor, 
or  wich  Radio  Station  KAFG  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  Lessee 

of  the  Side  Band  Channel  broadcasting  facility  of  said  station; 


and  breach  of  this  paragraph  by  Lessee  shall  be  grounds  for  irrmed- 
iate  revocation  or  cancellation  of  this  agreement  by  Lessor. 

y.  DEFAULT  BY  LESSEE :  In  the  event  oi  any  default  for  a 
period  of  30  days  by  Lessee  in  payment  of  any  rental  when  due  here¬ 
under,  Lessor  may  give  Lessee  written  notice  of  the  default,  and 
if  Lessee  fails  to  remedy  the  default  within  20  days  time  after 
said  notice  is  given.  Lessor  may  terminate  this  lease  and  deny 
Lessee  further  use  of  the  Side  Band  Channel.  In  such  event,  the 
equipment  owned  by  Lessee  and  on  Lessor’s  premises  shall  be  held 
on  Lessor’s  premises  until  Lessee  remedies  the  default. 

10.  WAIVERS :  It  is  agreed  that  the  waiving  of  any  of  the 
covenants  of  this  lease  by  either  party  shall  be  limired  to  the 
particular  instance  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  waive  any  other 
breach  of  such  covenant  or  any  other  covenants. 

11  NOTICES :  All  notices,  demands,  and  requests,  and  other 
instruments  which  may  or  are  required  to  be  given  by  either  party 
to  the  other  under  this  lease  shall  be  in  writing.  All  notices, 
demands,  requests  and  other  instruments  from  Lessor  to  Lessee  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  properly  given  if  sent  by  U.S.  certified 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  addressed  to  Covenant  Broadcasting  Co., 

1800  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73101.  All  notices,  demands, 
requests  and  other  instruments  from  Lessee  to  Lessor  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  properly  given  if  sent  by  U.S.  certified  mail,  postage 
prepaid,  and  all  rent  shall  be  paid  to  Lessor  at  KAFG,  1800  W.  Main, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73101,  or  at  such  other  address  as  Lessor 
from  time  to  time  may  have  designated  by  written  notice  to  Lessee. 

12.  RIGHTS  UPON  TERMINATION :  It  is  agreed  that  upon  the 


termination  of  this  lease,  or  any  extension  thereof,  Lessee  may 
enter  the  premises  of  Lessor  in  order  to  remove  the  equipment  and 
tapes  owned  by  it,  provided  the  Lessee  is  not  in  arrears  so  that 
it  falls  under  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  9. 

13.  COPY  TO  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION:  It  is  mutually 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  a  copy  of  this  agreement 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  parties  hereto  further  agree  that  should 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  decide  that  a  part  of  the 
contract  is  null  and  void,  the  particular  section  should  be  voided, 
anu  the  balance  of  the  contract  should  be  upheld  in  its  entirety. 

IM-.  CAPTION :  The  captions  are  inserted  only  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  for  reference  and  in  no  way  define,  limit,  or  de¬ 
scribe  the  scope  of  this  lease  nor  the  intent  of  any  provisions 
thereof. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  have  hereunto  subscribed  their 
names  as  of  the  date  first  above  written. 

Witness  to  signature  of  Lessor  BY: _ 

Vice-President  General  Manager 


Covenant  Broadcasting  Co. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma,  By  and 
through  State  Board  of  Public 
Affairs 

BY: _ 

Chairman 


Secretary  -  Vice-Chairman 


LEASE  AGREEMENT 


This  agreement  is  made  and  entered  into  on  this  1st  day 

_ ,  1975  ,  by  and  between  Central  Broadcasting 

Company,  an  Oklahoma  Corporation,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Lessor  ,  and  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  by  and  through  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Affairs,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Lessee". 

Whereas ,  Lessor  is  engaged  in  the  FM  radio  broadcasting  bus— 
iness  in  the  City  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  as  such  is  the  owner  and 
operator  of  Radio  Station  KKUL  FM:  and. 

Whereas ,  Lessee  is  in  charge  of  the  Oklahoma  Library  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped  and  desires  to  lease  a  Side  Band 
Channel  transmission  facility  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  radio 
talking  book  service  to  the  blind;  and. 

Whereas,  in  connection  with  its  broadcasting  facility  Lessor 
IS  the  owner  of  a  Side  Band  Channel  transmission  facility  unit 
it  desires  to  use  exclusively  upon  a  leased  basis  from  Lessor;  and. 

Whereas,  both  parties  hereto  acknowledge  that  the  consummation 
of  this  agreement  is  subject  to  the  express  approval  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission: 

Now,  therefore,  premises  considered,  it  is  agreed,  as  follows: 

!♦  PROPERTY  LEASED :  Lessor,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
covenants  and  agreements  hereinafter  contained,  to  be  kept  and  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Lessee,  does  hereby  demise  and  lease  to  the  Lessee, 
3nd  the  Lessee  does  hereby  lease  from  Lessor,  the  exclusive  use 
of  one  Side  Band  Channel  of  KKUL  Broadcasting  facilitv,  SUBJECT 
HOWEVER,  to  the  condition  that  Lessor  shall  maintain  the  ultimate 


control  over  the  operation  of  said  Side  Band  Channel  and  have  the 
right  to  disapprove  any  material  deemed  by  Lessor  to  be  inappro¬ 
priate  or  undesirable  or  hot  otherwise  in  the  public  interest. 

2.  TERM  OF  LEASE :  This  lease  is  for  a  term  of  one  (1)  year, 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  approval  of  this  agreement,  or  on  March  1,  197S, 
whichever  comes  later,  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  June,  1975; 

It  may  be  renewed  under  the  same  conditions  unless  either  party 
gives  notice  to  the  other  party  at  least  90  days  before  the  end  of 
any  given  lease  term  that  the  lease  will  not  be  renewed  for  the 
ensuing  lease  term. 

3.  RENTAL:  Lessee  shall  pay  to  Lessor  a  monthly  rental  of 
$625.00,  which  shall  be  payable  in  advance  and  due  the  first  day  of 
the  month  all  subsequent  months. 

■  4.  MAINTENANCE  OF  CHANNEL:  Lessor  agrees  that  it  will,  at  all 
times  during  the  term  of  this  lease,  or  any  extension  thereof,  main¬ 
tain  the  Side  Band  Channel  transmission  facility  or  equipment  furn¬ 
ished  by  Central  Broadcasting  Company  in  working  order  and  condi¬ 
tion,  all  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  Lessor  agrees  to  pay  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  in  connection  with  Central  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.,  oper¬ 
ation  and  upkeep  thereof. 

5.  MAINTENANCE  OF  EQUI PMENT:  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
the  Lessor  will  own,  install,  and  maintain  at  12225^  East  Admiral 
Place,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  Sub-Carrier  equipment  as  follows: 


McMartin  TBM-2000A  Frequency  Modulation  Meter  SCA 
Collins  310Z-1  Direct  FM  Exciter 
Collins  831G-1  20  KW  Transmitter 
Collins  786V-1  Stereo  Generator 
during  one  performance  of  this  contract. 

6.  AUDIO  MODULATION  ^  CHANNEL:  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  Lessee  will  provide  Audio  Feed  Transmission  facilities  • 
necessary  to  convey  audio  modulation  from  studios  at  1108  Northeast 
36th  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  to  the  KKUL  transmitter  site 
at  12225^  East  Admiral  Place,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

7.  _S  TATI  ON  DERATION:  Lessor  agrees  that  in  the  operation  of 
Radio  Station  KKUL  it  will  at  all  times  comply  with  all  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 

and  take  all  action  necessary  to  maintain  its  license  to  operate 
said  station  during  the  term  of  this  lease.  Lessee  agrees  that  it 
will  do  nothing  to  prevent  continuous  compliance  by  Lessor  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

8.  INTERRUPTION  ^  SERVICE:  In  the  event  of  any  interruption 
of  broadcasting  service  by  Radio  Station  KKUL,  causing  an  interrup¬ 
tion  in  service  by  Lessee,  Lessor  agrees  that  it  will  as  rapidly  as 
possible  reinstate  such  service.  Main  carrier  interruptions  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  SIX  hours,  between  the  hours  of  7:00  a.m.  until  7:00  p.m. 
will  be  considered  by  the  parties  hereto  as  a  loss  of  one  (1)  day 
of  service,  and  Lessor  agrees  to  allow  Lessee  to  deduct,  from  the 
rental  payments  described  in  Paragraph  3,  the  amount  of  eighteen 
dollars  ($18.00)  for  every  day  on  which  such  an  interruption  occurs. 
Main  carrier  broadcasts  18  hours 


per  day,  seven  days  per  week. 


9.  REPRESENTATIONS :  Lessee  agrees  that  in  dealing  with  the 


public  in  general,  its  customers,  or  in  soliciting  business,  that 
it  will  not  represent  that  it  is  in  any  way  affiliated  with  Lessor, 
or  with  Radio  Station  KKUL  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  Lessee  of 
the  Side  Band  Channel  broadcasting  facility  of  said  station,  and 
breach  of  this  paragraph  by  Lessee  shall  be  grounds  for  ijnmediate 
revocation  or  cancellation  of  this  agreement  by  Lessor. 

10.  DEFAULT  BY  LESSEE:  In  the  event  of  any  default  for  a 
period  of  ten  days  by  Lessee  in  payment  of  any  rental  when  due  here¬ 
under,  Lessor  may  give  Lessee  written  notice  of  the  default,  and  if 
Lessee  fails  to  remedy  the  default  within  20  days  time  after  said 
notice  is  given.  Lessor  may  terminate  this  lease  and  deny  Lessee 
further  use  of  the  Side  Band  Channel.  In  such  event,  the  equipment 

ff 

owned  by  Lessee  and  on  Lessor's  premises  shall  be  held  on  Lessor’s 
premises  until  Lessee  remedies  the  default. 

11.  WAIVERS :  It  is  agreed  that  the  waiving  of  any  of  the 
covenants  of  this  lease  by  either  party  shall  be  limired  to  the 
particular  instance  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  waive  any  other  breach 
of  such  covenant  or  any  other  covenants. 

12.  NOTICES :  All  notices,  demands,  and  requests,  and  other 

instruments  which  m.ay  or  are  required  to  be  given  by  either  party  to 

the  other  under  this  lease  shall  be  in  writing.  All  notices,  de- 

0 

mands ,  requests  and  other  instruments  from  Lessor  to  Lessee  shall  be 
deemed  to  have -been  properly  given  if  sent  by  U.  S.  certified  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  addressed  to  Director,  Department  of  Institutions, 
Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  P.  0.  Box  2S352,  Oklahoma  City, 


Oklahoma  73125. 


all  notices,  demands,  requests  and  other  instruments  from  Lessee  to 
Lessor  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  properly  given  if  sent  by  U .  S. 
certified  mail,  postage  prepaid,  and  all  rent  shall  be  paid  to  Lessor 
at  KKUL,  P.  0.  Box  15666,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  7M-115,  or  at  such  other 
address  as  Lessor  from  time  to  time  may  have  designated  by  written 
notice  to  Lessee. 

13.  RIGHTS  UPON  TERMINATION:  It  is  agreed  that  upon  the  term¬ 
ination  of  this  lease,  or  any  extension  thereof.  Lessee  may  enter  the 
premises  of  Lessor  in  order  to  remove  the  equipment  and  tapes  owned 
by  it,  provided  the  Lessee  is  not  in  arrears  so  that  it  falls  under 
the  provision  of  Paragraph  10. 

14.  COPY  TO  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION:  It  is  mutually 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  a  copy  of  this  agreement  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  The  parties  hereto  further  agree  that  should  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  decide  that  a  part  of  the  contract  is  null 
and  void,  the  particular  section  should  be  voided,  and  the  balance 
of  the  contract  should  be  upheld  in  its  entirety. 

15.  CAPTION :  The  captions  are  inserted  only  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  for  reference  and  in  no  way  define,  limit,  or  de¬ 
scribe  the  scope  of  this  lease  nor  the  intent  of  any  provisions  thereof 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  have  hereunto  subscribed  their 
names  as  of  the  date  first  above  written. 

WITNESS  TO  SIGNATURE  OF  LESSOR  BY: _ 

Central  Broadcasting  Company 

'  THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA,  By  and 

through  STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

BY: _ 

Chairman 


Secretarv  -  Vice-Chairman 


BY-I^\V/S 
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OF 

Vermont  Radio  Information  Ser^/lces  Enterprises,  Inc, 


Article  1  -  Name 

Section  1.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  Vermont  Radio  Infor¬ 
mation  Serrices  Enterprises,  Inc, 


by  the 
BoEird 


Article  2  -  Office 

Sec  .ion  1.  The  principal  office  of  the  corporation  shall  be  designated 
Boara  of  Directors.  The  corporation  may  have  such  other  offices  aa  the 
01  Directors  may  appoint  and  the  business  of  the  corporation  may  require 


use  of  a  Subsidi 
technolcgioa ,  in. 


■  -Tticle  3  -  Purpose 
Fne  corporation  has  been  formed 
Communications  Authorization 
^'cmation  no:  otherTnae  available 


to  provide, 
ar,d/or  other 
to  persons 


d 


through  the 
appropriate 
eemed  print 


handicaoDcrd . 


persons  v;  . 
cost  of  the  me 
of  Directors. 


Article  4  -  Membership 

^  jr.! '‘rc.iip  'jf  the  organization  shall  consist  of  all 
■■  roriasca  a  membership  in  the  o  rganlzat ion .  The 
rship  shall  be  determined  annually  by  the  Board 


Article  "  -  Meetings  of  Membership 
Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  tlie  corporation 
shall  be  held  at  such  time  during  the  month  of  May  as  the  Board  of 

t 

Directors  designate.  In  the  event  that  such  annual  meeting  is  omAtted 


2 


I 

as  provided  In  Section  6  of  this  Article,  the  Board  of  Directors  ^ 

shall  cause  a  meeting  in  lieu  thereof  to  be  held  as  soon  thereafter 
as  conveniently  may  be,  and  any  business  transacted  or  elections 
held  at  such  a  meeting  shall  be  valid  as  if  transacted  or  held  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  membership  may  be  called  by 
a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  ten  per  cent  of  the  memberE 
Section  3.  Notice  of  all  membership  meetings  shall  state  the 
time  and  place  and  the  objects  for  v;hich  such  meeting  is  called  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Clerk  or  his/her  assignee. 

Section  4.  Notice  of  all  membership  meetings  shall  be  mailed 
to  each  memoer  of  record  at  his/her  address  as  it  appears  on  the 
membership  book  of  the  corporation  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  j 
twenty— one  days  prior  go  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

Section  5.  All  meetings  of  the  Membership  shall  be  conducted 
under  RcbeirG’s  Buies  of  Order,  Revised. 

Section  3,  (reserved) 


Article  6  -  Voting 

Section  1«  A  majority  of  those  members  present  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  shall  decide  any  questions  brought  before  such  meeting,  unles 
the  question  is  one  upon  which  a  larger  vote  is  required  by  law  or  by 
express  provision  of  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  or  these-  By-Lawsc 
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Article  7  -  Board  of  Directors 

Section  I.  The  nirr.ber  of  directors  of  this  corporation  shall  be  no  more  than 
eighteen,  or  as  set  forth  from  time  to  time  by  members  at  either  the  Annual  ?/Ieetin^ 
of  members  or  at  a  special  meeting  of  members  called  for  that  purpose,  and  shall 
Include  the  chairpersons  of  all  standing  and  adv-lsory  committees. 


Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot 
at  the  Annual  MeetlnP"  of  the  membership  from  a  slate  presented  by 
the  Nonlnaulng  Committee. 

Section  b .  The  lerm  of  Board  membership  shall  be  three  years, 
but  appointments  or  ej.ecuions  lor  shorter  terms  may  be  made  to  fill 
vacancies. 


Section  At  th.e 

of  these  Ey-Lav;s,  all 
until  the-  neat  .A'.nual 
shall  be  named  th.e 
of  t'ao  yjars,  a.'. a  1,  1 
thereafter;  1/7  of  the 

*  «  A  ^ 

J  W  CL  *  • 


first  Annual  Meeting  following  the  adoption 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  named  to  serve 
Meeting.  At  that  time,  l/3  of  the  directors 


.A  ^ 

4.^  ^  X  U. 

for  a  term  of 

one  year, 

1/3  for  a  te 

rm 

r  3l 

term  of  tlaree 

years.  At 

each  Annual 

Meeting 

^  A  ^  ^  Q 

tors  shall  be 

elected  fo 

r  a  term  of 

three 

Section  B, 


M  •*’  i  r 
^  </ 


o  • 


.•my  director,  i.avlng  ser^/ed  two  full  three-year  con- 
shall  be  ineligible  for  re-election  for  at  least 


one  year. 


Section  6.  7i.ny  vacancy  in  the  office 
by  the  remainder  of  tno  Board  of  Directors 
v;hen  a  successor  shall  be  elected  by  the 


of  director  may  be  filled 
until  the  next  Aruiual  Meet  in 
membership  cf  the  corporation 


"  the  balance  of  the  term. 


for 


k 


Seotlon_2,  The  Hoard  of  Directors  shall  have  the  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  corporation  and  for  that 
purpose  Is  vested  with  the  powers  possessed  by  the  corporation,  so 
far  as  this  delegation  of  authority  la  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
lav/s  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 

Section  8.  A  director  may  not  receive  any  compensation  or 
reimbursement  for  expenses  for  attendance  at  any  Annual,  regular 
or  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  any  committee  thereof 
A  director  who  serves  the  ftorporatlon  In  any  other  capacity  may  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  for  such  other  services,  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
or  the  diirecLors, 

Section  9»  Lirecxor  absent  without  reasonable  excuse  from  four  regtida-r 

meetings  of  the  Boanu  auririg  a  given  fiscal  year  shall  be  advised  that  s/he  is 
no  longer  a  memoer  of  the  _)oara,  c±na  the  vacancy  so  created  shall  be  filled 
in  accordance  with  the  pro 'visions  of  these  By-Laws. 

.Irticla  5  -  Maetings  of  Board  of  Directors 

Section  1,  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  immediately  after 
the  Annual  liaeoin^  oT  the  mambership  and  at  the  same  place  to  elect 
the  of flea ro  of  tna  corporation. 

Section  2.  Ran'jlar  meetinc;8  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
bo  held  at  such  places  and  at  'such  times  as  the  Board  may  determine, 

(  All  Board  meetings  are  onen  to  genorf^l-niembers ;  therefore  notice  of 
meetings  should  be  published  in  accordance  v/ith  Federal  guidelines. 
Section  3o  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may  bo 
held  at  any  time  or  place  v/ithin  or  without  the  State  of  Vermont 
whenever  called  by  three  directors. 


So  c  t,  1  o  n  ^  . 


'lotlzo  of  -I  onocial  rncctl 


ng"  c  r  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  be  elven,to  each  director  by  the  person  or  parsons  calling  such 

meeting.  Such  notice  shall  bo  sufflolont  If  It  Is  In  wrltlne,  states 

the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  and  the  objects  for  which  the  meeting 

Is  called,  and  Is  delivered  to  each  director  at  least  five  days  prior 
to  the  meeting.  '  - - 

Section  5 .  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may  participate 
In  a  meetlnc  by  means  of  a  conference  telephone  or  similar  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  If  all  persons  participating  In  the  meeting  can 
hear  each  other  at  the  same  time.  Participation  In  a  meeting  by 
these  means  constitutes  presence  In  person  at  a  meeting. 


j_ectloa  6.  One-third  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  present  to  constitute 
a  quorum  of  the  Board. 

Section  7.  Vfnen  a  quorum  is  present  at  any  meeting,  a  majority 
of  those  present  tnei'eac,  snail  decide  any  questions  brought  before 
such  meeting,  unless  ohe  question  is  one  upon  which  a  larger  vote 
is  reo.uired  by  lav/  or  by  express  provision  of  the  Articles  of  Incor¬ 
poration  or  tnese  b;, -luws. 

Section.  3.  .Ill  meeci/igs  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  r:obero  j  .lul  of  C.'der,  Iv.: vised. 


Section  r  .  Th'  .)ffic-:-3  of  'ih.ls  C-.-ooration  shall  be  chosen 

from  the  Board  of  Directors  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  shall 

consist  of  a  Presldeni,  a  Vice  President,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Clerk. 

The  Board  of  Directors  .n.ay  also  appoint  such  other  officers  or 

agents  as  It  m.ay  deem  ad'^lsable  and  prescribe  the  duties  thereof. 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer 

$ 

of  the  corporation  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  commonly  Incident 
to  his  office,  together  v;lth  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  designate.  The  President  si.all  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
members  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Section  3.  The'  Vice  President  shall  perform  the  duties  and 
have  the  powers  of  the  President  during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  President  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  designate, 

-Section  4,  The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of 
the  funds  of  the  corporation  and  shall  have  and  exercise,  under  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  all  the  powers  and  duties  comnionly 
incident  to  nas/her  office,  S/he  shall  have  the  right  to  delegate 
the  authority  to  sign  drafts  on  behalf  of  the  organization,  S/he 
shall  deposit  all  funds  of  the  corporation  in  such  banking  institutions 
as  the  iioarc  of  DirecLors  shall  designate.  S/he  shall  keep  regular 
and  systematic  accounLs  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
corporation  and  renaer  periodic  statements  of  such  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements  as  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  s/he  shall  present 
a  yearly  financial  ciLatemenc,  at  the  /uinual  Meeting, 

Section  The  Clerk  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 

of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  any  committees,  in  books  provided 
for  the  purpose.  C/he  shall  see  that  all  notices  are  duly  given  in 
accordance  witn  the  provisions  of  these  By-Laws  or  as  required  by  law, 
s/he  shall  oe  custoaian  of  the  records  of  the  corporation.  S/he  shall 
witness  all  documents  on  sehalf  of  the  corporation,  the  execution  of 
which  is  duly  authorized,  and  see  that  the  corporate  seal  is  affixed 
where  such  document  is  required  to  be  under  its  seal^  and,  v/hen  so 
^3-y  attest  the  same.  In  general,  s/he  shall  perform*. all 
duties  incident  to  the  office  of  a  Clerk  of  a  corpxc ration,  and  such 


t 
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other  dutleo  as  are  frozi  ti.ne  to  tiae  assigned  to  her/him  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  or  the  president.  The  Clerk  shall  be  a  resident 
of  the  Stats  of  Vermont  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America* 

Section  6.  Officers  shall  be  chosen  annually  and  no  officer 
shall  hold  the  same  office  for  more  than  two  consecutive  terms o 

Article  10  -  Committees 

Section  1*  The  President  of  the  Corporation  shall  appoint  the 
Chairpersons  of  the  ccmmlttees  from  among  the  Board  of  Directors, 

The  Chairperson,  in  consultation  with  the  P-r^esident,  shall  select 
the  members  of  his/her  committee. 

Section  2.  Members  of  committees  neea  not  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Section  Zacn  committee  shall  decide  on  its  governing  rules 

of  order.  Bach  snail  reporz  I'egularly  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
submit  a  sumsiary  rapora  so  the  membership  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Section  4.  ib-  Stanain^  x  Cees  siiall  be  as  follows: 

A-  Planr-iru-  Conmixtee 
1.  Listener  ^lason  Coimlttee 

C.  '!''?velon-criX  Ccnxittee 

D.  ;Iorilna;lnj  Cvjnni  :tee 
D,  Publicity,  Cemmittee 
?.  Executive  Committee 
G.  Program.T.ir.a  Corx.’iittee 


Section  5.  The  f'cnctioris  of  the  Standi 'Tg  Committees  shall  be 
=  follov/s: 


f 
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A.  Planning  Cocmlttee  shall  set  goals  for  program 

derloe  budgets,  procure  tax  exempt  number  frca 

IRS,  and  shall  serve  aa  educational  resource 

« 

to  the  ocnammity- 

13.  Listener  Liaoon  Committee  shall  be  in  contact  with 
consumers  of  the  services  to  determine  needs  and 
interests. 

C.  Development  Committee  sriall  seek  out  and  contact 
tranoua  sources  of  soipport,  both  financial 
In-kind,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  support 
for  the  corporation's  activities;  "various  sources" 
:thrj.l  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  Individuals, 
public  and  private  grx)ups,  corporations  and  foun¬ 
dations. 

D,  L'cmlnatlng  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members, 
ono  of  TThom  shall  bs  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
'•nh  t=ro  Trho  shall  do  member o-at-large  appoint esd  in 
accordance  vrith  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  this 
iirtiolo  no  less  than  one  month  before  the  Annual 
‘-ooting.  This  committs*  shall  present  at  the  Annual 
Jeaclng  an  appropriate  slate  of  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Director  for  voting  ty  the  membership, 

d,  rublioity  Committes  ahal  1  develop  promotional 
materials,  publicise  and  report  on  V-RISS,  Inc. 
related  programs  and  events,  end,  generally,  keep 
tho  public  informed  of  the  corporation*  s  purposes  and 
aoti',d.tles. 


f 
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?.  Kiecutlve  Cocnittee  ahAll  Include  the  ?realdent, 
the  Clerk  and  the  Treaaurex  of  the  corporation 
t^o  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Bljrectora  and 
nhall  be  vested  ?rlth  each  powcra  and  responelbllltles 
as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  neceeoary. 

C.  Programming  Committee  shall  consist  of  at  least  one 

I 

member  of  the  Listener  Liaeon  Coramittee  and  two  Directors, 
'ihis  committee  shall  advise  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
general  and  specific  programming  matters. 


/vrticle  11  -  Indemnification  of  Officers  and  Directors 
Section  I.  .‘siy  officer  or  Director  of  the  corporation  now  or  hereafter 
serving  as  such  enall  bo  indeimiifled  b/  the  corpviation  against  anj  end  all 
claims  and  liabilities  to  which  s/he  hnn  or  shall  become  subject  by  reason 
of  serving  or  having  served  as  such  officer  or  Director,  or  by  reason 
of  any  action  alleged  to  have  been  taken,  omitted  or  neglected  by  her^'lilm 


r 
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as  such  ofricer  or  Director;  and  the  corporation  shall  reimburse  each 
such  person  for  all  legal  erpenaee  reasonabljr  incurred  by  her/him  in 
connection  TTlth  any  such  cloin  or  liability. 


■ft^ticle  12  —  Audi  t 


lS2ttos_l.  The  books  or  the  corporation  shall  be  audited  annudiy 

by  an.  independent  accountant  appointed  by  the  Board  or  Directors.  The 

BJ.-di tor  ^  o  reooirt  h.'_  u.-_  . 

- — ^tn  tne  records  or  the  corporation. 


13  —  Acendaeaits 

Sectlen  1.  Sneae  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or  revised  by  a  maJoriV 

the  en.lro  Board  or  Directors  at  any  meeting  thereor  called  in 

accerdnsoe  urth  the  provisions  of  Article  8  or  these  ]^-Iawo  provided 

tnnt  notioe  of  suon  meeting  shall  include  an  outline  or  the  proposed 
an  e2.cn:  tin  "C  <3 , 


These  By-Laws  were  ratified  by  the  V-BISE  Board 
of  Directors  at  their  regular  meeting  on  April  19,  It/BO, 


THE  AUDIENCE 


THE  AUDIENCE 


The  organization  operating  an  RIS  is  free  to  determine 
who  it  will  serve.  If  you  choose  SCA,  you  will  have  to 
define  eligibility  before  you  distribute  the  special  receivers 
required  for  SCA.  Some  funding  organizations,  most  notably 
Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  have  strict  requirements 
and  place  restrictions  on  RIS's.  I  recommend  broad  eligibility 
definition;  at  least  as  broad  as  the  Library  of  Congress 
National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped . 

Cable  transmission  is  available  to  anyone  with  a  cable 
connection  and  an  FM  radio.  RIS's  using  cable  often  negotiate 
a  lower-cost  (or  free)  connection  for  the  print-handicapped 
listener  and/or  find  sources  of  funds  to  underwrite  those 
costs  and  the  cost  of  an  FM  radio  if  the  potential  listener 
does  not  have  one . 

The  following  pages  show  the  general  population  figures 
for  the  five-county  area  and  for  Oneida  County  only.  Also 
shown  are  the  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  print-handicapped 
persons  calculated  by  three  different  methods. 

The  average  numbers  of  print-handicapped  persons  are: 
Five-county  area  7,061 

Oneida  County  only  3,699 

In  each  case,  nearly  half  of  the  eligible/potential  listeners 
are  65  years  and  older.  About  12%  are  less  than  20  years  old. 


Of  course,  eligibility  for  a  service  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  a  person  would  apply  for  or  use  that 
service.  The  Talking  Book  program  may  provide  some  useful 
indication.  The  Regional  Librarian  in  Albany  reports  that 
NLS/BPH  serves  statewide  (excluding  New  York  City)  only 
45,000  persons,  that  is  18%  of  the  potential,  eligible 
audience.  The  five-county  area  comprises  2.82%  of  the 
state's  population. 

2.82%  of  45,000  =  1,269 

18%  of  7,061  (5-county  eligible)  =  1,270 
18%  of  3,699  (Oneida  eligible)  =  666 

The  18%  figure  is  slightly  lower  than  NLS/BPH  figures 
in  other  states.  Most  RIS's  have  found  that  they  serve, 
or  have  on  SCA  receiver  waiting  lists,  more  persons  in  a 
given  area  than  NLS/BPH  serves .  I  believe  there  are  three 
reasons  for  the  difference:  (1)  more  agressive  public 

information  efforts  by  RIS's,  (2)  a  more  enlightened  approach 
by  RIS's  to  serving  the  needs  of  listeners,  and  (3)  the 
ease  of  operation  by  the  listener — particularly  the  older 
person  (an  of f-on/volume  control  compared  to  the  Talking 
Book  or  cassette  machine  comparatively  complicated  controls) . 

Assuming  an  SCA  service  and  unlimited  funds,  I  would 
not  recommend  buying  more  than  1,200  receivers  to  start. 

Of  course,  a  cable  service  will  reach  all  cabled  homes,  so 
you  can  assume  you  would  reach  nearly  all  of  the  3,699 
people  in  Oneida  County.  Harron  cable  has  33,000  connections, 
the  valley  system  has  8,500  and  the  Rome  system  has  10,000 


for  a  total  of  51,500  cable  drops.  The  ChaiT±)er  of  Commerce 
reports  there  are  32,600  households  in  the  Utica  corporate 
city  limits  and  118,213  in  the  metropolitan  area  (SMSA) . 

The  public  information,  public  relations  effort  is 
important  for  identifying  listeners,  obtaining  volunteers 
(see  Appendix  5) ,  and  for  fund  raising  (see  Appendix  3) . 
This  section  of  the  report  contains  a  list  of  agencies  and 
other  resources  in  Utica  that  should  be  on  your  RIS  mailing 
lists.  Also  included  is  The  Grantsmanship  Center's  "Guide 
to  Public  Relations,"  which  may  be  of  some  aid. 


1970-1975  CENSUS  ESTIMATES 

(from  General  Population  Characteristics/  U.S.  Census  Bureau) 


County 


Fulton 

Herkimer 

Madison 

Montgomery 

Oneida 

Sex : 

Male 

Female 

25,343 

27,294 

32,884 

34,749 

31,853 

31,011 

26,839 

29,044 

132,744 

140,293 

Race  : 

White 

Non-white 

54,213 

506 

67,796 

173 

64,881 

588 

55,454 

275 

257,887 

8,190 

1975  Total 
Population 

54,719 

67,969 

65,469 

55,729 

266,077 

Five-County  summary:  (Note;  totals  may  not  agree  with  above 

figures;  some  data  were  available  only  for  1970, 
others  only  for  1975.  Note  also  that  age  detail 
below  is  only  for  age  5  and  above.) 

Total  population  (1975):  509,963  (2.82%  of  state) 

By  sex  (1970):  Male,  249,663;  female,  262,391  (total,  512,054) 

By  race  (1975):  White,  500,231;  non-white,  9,732  (total,  509,963) 

By  age  (1970):  5-19,  12%;  20-44,  13%;  45-64,  26%;  65-74,  17%; 

75-84,  18%;  85+,  14% 

Note:  The  1975  population  is  a  decrease  of  2,091  persons 

(0.40835%)  from  the  1970  figure.  A  similar  decrease 
between  1975  and  1980  (2,082  persons)  would  yield 

a  1980  population  of  507,881. 


PRINT-HANDICAPPED  ESTIMATES 


FIVE  COUNTY  AREA 


Note :  The  estimates  of  print-handicapped  status  are  based 

on  a  recent  nationwide  survey  conducted  by  the  Advanced 
Development  Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  That  study  has  not  yet  been  published  and  cannot  be 
specifically  cited  in  this  report. 


By  sex: 


Male 

(11/1,000) 

2,746 

Female  (16/1,000) 

4,198 

6 

By 

race : 

White 

(14/1,000) 

7,003 

Non-white  (18/1,000) 

175 

7 

By 

age  : 

5-19 

(5.93/1,000) 

861 

20-44 

(7.41/1,000) 

933 

45-64 

(16.29/1,000) 

1,866 

65-74 

(35.64/1,000) 

1,220 

75-84 

(64.42/1,000) 

1,292 

85+  (193.45/1,000) 

i 

1,005 

7,177 


PRINT-HANDICAPPED  ESTIMATES  -  ONEIDA  COUNTY  ONLY 

By  sex: 

Male  (11/1,000)  1,460 

Female  (16/1,000)  2,245 

3,705 

By  race ; 

White  (14/1,000)  3,610 

Non-white  (18/1,000)  147 

3,757 


By  age  : 


5-19 

(5.93/1,000) 

453 

20-44 

(7.41/1,000) 

444 

45-64 

(16.29/1,000) 

976 

65-74 

(35.64/1,000) 

618 

75-84 

(64.42/1,000) 

647 

85+  ( 

193.45/1,000) 

503 

3,641 


AGENCIES  AND  RESOURCES  IN  UTICA 


United  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic 
929  York 

Phone:  724-3141 

Allied  Resources  Center  for  the 
Handicapped,  Inc.  (ARCH) 

1644  Genesee 
Phone:  733-3289 

American  Red  Cross  - 
Utica  Chapter 
2  Jewet  Place 
Phone:  733-4666 

Arthritis  Foundation 
1506  Whitesboro 
Phone:  735-9360 

Catholic  Charities 

Rev.  Msgr.  John  R.  Madden, 
Director 
1408  Genesee 
Phone:  724-2158 

March  of  Dimes 
414  Trenton  Avenue 
Phone:  733-9129 

Multiple  Sclerosis  - 
Central  N.Y.  Chapter 
7  Clinton  Place 
Phone:  797-1614 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Asso. 

301  Sleeker 
Phone:  797-6313 

RSVP 

1644  Genesee 
Phone:  733-0197 

United  Way  of  Greater  Utica 
Area ,  Inc . 

505  Kent 

Phone:  733-4691 


Veterans  Administration 
111  Huron 
Buffalo,  NY 

Utica  Phone:  735-6431 

George  Dastyck ,  President  and 
Publisher 

Observer-Dispatch/Daily  Press 
221  Oriskany  Plaza 
Phone:  792-5000 

Paul  Dunn,  President  and 
General  Manager ,  WTLB-FM 
Kellogg  Road 
Phone:  336-1245 

Frank  Gruenewald,  Manager 
Harron  Cable 
1160  McQuade 
Phone:  797-8111 
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^  ubiic  relations  often  conjures 
the  image  of  the  fast  talking, 
cigar  chomping  huckster  who 
will  sell  your  agency’s  pro¬ 
gram  like  the  elixir  he  was  touting  a 
month  ago  in  Texas  (and  who  is 
willing  to  promote  your  agency  be¬ 
cause  he  had  to  leave  Texas  in  a 
bit  of  a  hurry). 

Since  such  an  approach  might 
ignore  some  of  the  complexities  of 
social  problems  and  agency  pro¬ 
grams,  nonprofits  often  give  little 
attention  to  public  relations. 

But  PR  can  be  vitally  important 
to  the  effectiveness  of  any  agency, 
something  most  of  the  profit-mak¬ 
ing  world  realized  long  ago. 

Most  directly,  public  relations 
can  affect  an  agency’s  funding.  In 
an  article  published  by  the  Lu¬ 


theran  Resources  Commission, 
Harry  Woodward  states  the  obvi¬ 
ous;  “A  good  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  is  essential  to  a  successful 
fund-raising  effort.”  If  people  don’t 
know  what  you’re  doing,  they 
are  not  very  likely  to  support  what 
you’re  doing. 

But  PR  can  also  do  a  myriad  of 
other  things,  such  as  attract  volun¬ 
teers,  educate  the  public,  influence 
decisions,  provide  recognition, 
generate  enthusiasm  and  stimulate 
client  involvement. 

And  while  public  relations  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  pristine,  it  is  certainly  far 
more  professional  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  image.  Indeed,  it  has  become 
a  relatively  sophisticated  field  that 
demands  a  certain  expertise  many 
nonprofits  have  never  bothered  to 


acquire.  Without  that  expertise, 
an  agency  is  not  going  to  relate  to 
the  public  very  effectively. 

It  is  astounding  (and  a  bit  disturb¬ 
ing)  to  learn  how  much  that  is 
published  in  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  IS  the  result  of  a  public  re¬ 
lations  effort.  Woodward  observes 
that  many  agencies  with  good  pro¬ 
grams  never  get  publicity  because 
“they  are  expecting  media  people 
to  hear  of  them  from  some  source 
and  come  out  and  publicize  their 
work.”  It  seldom  happens. 

One  way  to  make  it  happen  is  to 
to  make  public  relations  a  vital, 
planned  function  of  an  agency.  “To 
be  effective,  public  relations  has  to 
be  a  central,  not  peripheral,  part  of 
your  operation,”  Woodward  notes. 
In  his  foreward  to  Public  Relations 


I 


I 


in  Health  and  Welfare,  Fred 
Delliquadn  says  that  in  those  agen¬ 
cies  that  have  made  investments  in 
public  relations,  it  usually  “has  been 
a  marginal  function,  technical  in 
content  and  detached  from  man¬ 
agerial  considerations.”  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  public  relations  should 
“pervade  all  matters  of  policy  and 
program.” 

Almost  all  public  relations  pro¬ 
fessionals  say  that  the  function 
should  be  focused  in  one  person, 
who  IS  given  the  time  that  relating  to 
the  public  demands.  But  everyone 
in  an  agency  should  be  aware  of 
and  involved  in  public  relations, 
contributing  ideas  and  effort. 
James  Cossingham,  director  of  the 
Calhoun  Community  Action 
Agency  explains  that  “one  PR  per¬ 
son,  probably  working  part  time, 
can’t  possibly  carry  a  program.  You 
get  a  multiplier  effect  if  much  time  is 
spent  helping  the  staff  perform  PR 
duties.  Keep  your  staff  informed.” 

Involving  the  staff  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  suggests  another  principle — 


the  need  to  be  concerned  with  | 
internal  as  well  as  external  com-  i 
munications.  In  his  book  Effective  I 
Leadership  in  Voluntary  Organi-  | 
zations,  Brian  O’Connell  observes  | 
that, “One  of  the  most  important 
means  of  external  communication  , 
starts  with  internal  communi¬ 
cations.  If  you  keep  your  mem¬ 
bership  well  informed,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  if  you  give  them  a  feeling  of  , 
the  agency’s  activities  and  exciting  , 
thrust,  they’ll  be  telling  the  story  by  . 
word  of  mouth.”  , 

This  suggests  that  there  are  ! 
many  dimensions  to  public  re¬ 
lations  and  that  the  media  is  not  the  ' 
only  way  to  relate  to  the  public. 
“The  power  of  the  press  is  a  myth,” 
Cossingham  says  in  a  recent  article 
on  public  relations.  “If  you  can  get 
people  talking  positively  about  your 
agency,  you  can  withstand  all  kinds 
of  media  criticism.” 

But  clearly  the  way  to  reach  large 
numbers  of  people  is  through  the 
media,  and  that  is  the  main  concern 


of  most  organizations.  Thus  the 
accompanying  article  and  ad 
ditional  materials  focus  primarily  on 
how  to  relate  to  and  through  the 
media.  The  need  for  a  basic  guide  to 
public  relations  seems  obvious, 
even  for  people  who  do  it  regularly. 
The  editor  of  the  newsletter  “in 
black  and  white,”  Lyle  Erb,  talking 
about  press  releases  prepared  by 
government  agencies,  said  that  the 
releases  “violate  every  maxim  for 
good  copy  preparation  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  shoddy  writing” 
Once  the  basics  of  relating  to  the 
public  are  learned  and  an  effective 
public  relations  effort  is  initiated, 
one  potential  hazard  remains — 
that  an  agency  will  become  too  en¬ 
amored  of  its  own  publicity.  Don 
Rose,  in  his  article  “Publicity  and 
the  Press,”  cites  this  caveat:  “Suc¬ 
cessful  publicity  does  not  make  a 
successful  organization.  Too  many 
organizations  and  personalities 
forget  this.  They  begin  to  believe 
their  own  publicity.” 

-  T.5. 


By  Barbara  Fultz  Martinez  and  Roberta  Weiner' 


This  article  is  adapted  with  per-  j 
mission  from  The  How-To  Press  j 
and  PR  Handbook,  published  by 
the  National  Women's  Political 
Caucus.  Several  boxes  written  by 
others  and  a  bibliography  have 
been  added. 

The  Press 
Release  i 

The  purposes  of  a  press  release 
are: 

1.  To  provide  background  informa¬ 
tion  or  to  supplement  late-breaking 
news. 

2.  To  announce  an  upcoming  event 
and  invite  the  press  to  cover  it. 

3.  To  issue  a  statement  or  take  a 
stand  on  a  news  development 

or  issue. 

Form 

Neatness  counts.  Thousands  of 
releases  cross  the  desks  of  editors 
and  assignment  desks,  and  a  simple 
method  of  elimination  is  to  discard 
those  that  do  not  look  professional. 
No  typos,  misspellings  or  cross- 
outs. 


Content:  Who,  What, 
Where,  When,  Why 

•  The  lead  (first)  paragraph  must 
single  out  the  answer  to  at  least  two 
of  the  five  Ws. 

i 

•  The  second  paragraph  should  I 
answer  all  the  others. 

•  It  helps  to  have  a  quotable  first 
paragraph.  Pick  your  priorities 
carefully.  Your  lead  should  tell  the 
reporter  what  he/she  needs  to 
know  in  order  to  convince  him/her 
and  the  editor  that  the  story  should  , 
be  covered.  If  they  aren’t  hooked 
by  the  lead,  they  won’t  read  your 
release. 

•  Releases  can  be  long  if  you  have  a  i 
long  story  to  tell.  But  follow  the  law 
of  diminishing  importance,  so  that  i 
the  editor  can  cut  from  the  tail  up. 

•  Always  include  the  title  or  descrip-! 
tion  of  the  person  you  are  writing 
about  (Mary  Smith,  legislative  I 
assistant  to  Rep.  John  Doe). 

Include  the  names  of  all  note¬ 
worthy  participants  and,  if  for  local 
press,  include  addresses  of  local 
residents. 


•  Statements  of  opinion  must  be 
enclosed  in  quotation  marks  and 
attributed  to  a  person  (“In  making 
the  announcement,  candidate  X 
stated:”).  NEVER  EDITORIAL¬ 
IZE  IN  A  NEWS  RELEASE. 

•  Closing:  Have  a  standard  closing 
paragraph,  stating  succinctly  the 
purpose  of  your  group  or  cam¬ 
paign:  “Win  With  Women  ’76  is  a 
comprehensive  campaign  to  insure 
the  election  of  women  to  public 
office  on  every  level  of  government. 
A  project  of  the  000-member 
National  Women’s  Political  Cau¬ 
cus,  Win  With  Women  is  involved 
in  the  campaigns  of  (X)0  women 
across  the  United  States  who  are 
committed  to  the  Caucus  goals 

of  .  .  .,”  etc. 

The  Backgrounder 

•  Backgrounders  are  long  releases 
that  have  all  the  information  any¬ 
one  could  possibly  want  on  your 
particular  organization  or  cam¬ 
paign. 

•  If  you  are  working  for  a  candidate, 
a  comprehensive  biography  should 
be  prepared,  including  all  political, 
educational,  professional  and 
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Form  of  a 
Press  Release 

A.  Logo,  preferably  letterhead,  or 
heading. 

B.  Date  of  issue. 

C.  Release  date  ("immediate,”  or 
“AMs  and  PMs  Tuesday,  March 
6th"). 

D.  Contact  name  and  phone 
number  —  always  office  and  home. 

E.  Headline  —  succinct  and  infor¬ 
mative. 

F.  Indent  paragraphs  five  spaces. 

G.  Double  space. 

H.  V/2-inch  margin. 

I.  When  a  release  runs  more  than 
one  page,  head  each  page  with  a 
shortened  version  of  the  headline. 

J.  For  a  release  running  more  than 
one  page,  use  the  word  “more”  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page. 

K.  Two  ways  to  mark  the  end  of 
release. 


I  personal  information  the  media 
I  may  require  at  any  point  during  the 
I  campaign. 

Getting  the 
Release  to 
the  Media 

Mailing  Lists 

•  The  key  to  good  media  coverage 
:  IS  a  good  mailing  list.  It  should  be 
i  extensive,  covering  all  media  and 
relevant  reporters  in  the  area. 
Some  cites  have  media  guides  that 
can  be  invaluable.  Often  they  are 
I  published  by  the  local  public  rela¬ 
tions  association.  One  can  learn 
,  about  the  existence  of  a  guide  by 
;  calling  the  local  association  or  a 
!  local  PR  firm.  If  no  guide  exists,  you 
'  may  be  able  to  get  names  from 
'  organizations  you  work  with,  from 
I  the  PR  department  of  the  business 
of  one  of  your  board  members,  etc. 
I  •  Read  the  newspapers  and  follow 
radio  and  TV  news  to  decide  who 
I  would  be  the  most  logical  person  to 
I  contact.  Call  the  various  media, 

I  say  who  you  are  and  what  your 
campaign  is  about  and  find  out  who 
should  be  receiving  your  releases. 


'  •  It  is  important  to  develop  personal 
contacts  with  sympathetic  re¬ 
porters  (for  an  organization  dealing 
I  with  women’s  issues,  for  example, 
feminist  reporters  or  journalists  : 

who  specialize  in  women’s  move-  i 
I  ment  news).  They  will  appreciate 
your  keeping  them  posted  and  may 
be  responsible  for  getting  you  1 

;  coverage  even  when  they  cannot 
;  cover  an  event  themselves.  People  j 
'  in  your  organization  may  have  per-  | 
sonal  contacts  of  their  own  among 
1  the  press.  But  these  are  in  addition  ' 
I  to  your  basic  mailing  list.  ' 

I 

•  NEVER  send  a  release  to  more  1 
than  one  person  at  the  same  news-  | 
:  paper.  Nothing  makes  enemies  j 
I  faster  than  having  two  editors  plan  * 
i  to  use  the  same  story  in  different  j 
'  sections  of  one  day’s  paper. 

'  •  Basic  mailing  lists.  This  is  how  the 
'  first  line  on  your  mailing  label 
should  read: 

'  City  Desk  —  daily  newspapers  (city  , 
i  editors  assign  stories)  1 

'  News  Assignment  Desk  —  radio  ; 
I  and  TV  [ 

j  Local  News  Desk  —  wire  services  i 
I  and  periodicals  | 

!  Political  Desk  —  newspapers,  TV  i 


Women’s  Editor,  Labor  Editor 
or  Finance  Editor,  etc.  —  where 
relevant 

Photo  Desk  —  newspapers,  wire 

services,  periodicals 

Editor  —  weeklies  | 

College,  PTA,  club,  church,  i 
community  group  and  business  i 
newspapers  and  newsletters  pro¬ 
vide  another  useful  source  of 
publicity.  Many  unions  also  publish 
newspapers  and  newsletters. 

•  Lists  should  be  typed  on  carbon 
copy  labels  or  Xerox  labels,  as 
many  sets  as  possible  at  one  time.  It 

can  be  a  real  crisis  to  have  an  emer-  j 
gency  release  to  send  and  be  out  | 
of  labels.  | 

•  Lists  should  be  broken  down  into  | 

groupings  —  dailies,  TV  and  radio,  ! 
weeklies,  labor  press,  etc.  Very  | 
often  releases  are  earmarked  for  a  j 
particular  audience.  j 

I 

The  Daybook 

•  All  press  and  publicity  owes  a  | 
debt  to  the  Associated  Press  and  j 
United  Press  Internatipnal  wire 
services.  In  many  major  cities  AP 
and  UPl  put  out  a  complete  tele¬ 
type  listing  of  upcoming  events. 
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which  all  TV,  radio  and  print  media 
receive  and  USE.  If  you  have  a  solid 
story,  you  can  telephone  it  in  to  the 
Daybook  without  mailing  a  release, 
although  it  is  preferable  to  send  a 
written  notice. 

•  If  you  are  phoning  in  a  story, 
do  It  at  least  12  hours  before  the 
event. 

•  If  you  telephone  no  one  else  on 
release  followup  (see  below)  call 
the  Daybook.  (“Hello,  I  want  to 
make  sure  you  have  our  —  event 
—  for  noon  tomorrow  .”) 

•  In  many  cities,  there  are  private 
wire  services,  like  the  PR  New  York 
News  Service,  that  offer  the  same 
service  for  about  $25,  or  free  to 
members  When  you  pay,  you  are 
sure  that  the  story  will  go  out,  but 
it  doesn’t  make  it  any  more  news¬ 
worthy.  Political  party  leaders  or 
the  press  office  of  your  congress- 
person  would  know  if  such  a  ser¬ 
vice  IS  available  in  your  area. 

1  iming 

•  Mailing  a  press  release  too  early 
is  worse  than  mailing  it  too  late.  If  it 
comes  too  much  in  advance,  it  will 
be  shunted  aside  and  forgotten.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  hot 
last-minute  story  you  can  always 
dispense  with  a  release  and  phone 
it  in. 

•  Mail  releases  to  arrive  three  to 
five  days  before  an  event.  That  will 
enable  assignment  editors  to  put 
someone  on  your  story. 

•  One  exception  may  be  women’s 
page  stones.  Some  women’s 
editors  insist  on  receiving  stories  of 
planned  events  several  weeks 
ahead.  Check  with  your  local 
editors. 

•  Weekly  newspapers  also  have 
earlier  deadlines,  so  check  with 
them  on  proper  timing. 


Telephone  Follow-Up 

•  Call  news  desks  and  city  desks, 
the  Daybook  and  special  reporters 
and  those  you  have  sent  the  release 
to  by  name. 

•  Call  personal  contacts  in 
advance,  when  you  are  sure  that 
they  have  received  the  release  or 
will  receive  it  imminently.  Be  sure 
to  follow  up  with  people  who  have 


I 


RIGHT  “This  IS _ from 

Candidate  X’s  press  staff  I’m 
calling  to  tell  you  that  Candi 
date  X  will  four  the  Morning 
side  Day  Care  Center  on 
Tuesday,  March  6th.  and  will 
have  something  to  say  about 
Its  funding  This  will  be  her 
first  statement  on  day  care 
since  the  Mayor  cut  day  care 
funding.  If  you  need  to  reach 

me,  my  name  is _ The 

number  is - ,  and,  at  home, 

it’s - Do  you  have  any 

questions?  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  you. 


•  There  s  a  wrong  and  a  right  way 
to  do  the  telephone  follow-up 
with  reporters: 

WRONG  “I  just  wanted  to 
call  and  tell  you  that  Candi¬ 
date  X  IS  having  a  news 
conference  today,  and  since 
she  has  such  a  terrific  position 
on  child  care,  and  it’s  so 
relevant,  etc.  .  .  .’’ 


Who 

Whai 

Where 

When 


Why 
Special  Fact 


Easy  Access 
to  You 


I _ 

f 

I  been  assigned  to  you  in  the  past.  A 
j  good  contact,  or  someone  inter- 
I  ested  in  your  campaign  or  candi- 
I  date  may  need  more  lead  time  in 
I  order  to  be  free  to  cover  you 
I  personally. 

•  When  you  call  reporters,  it  is 
your  job  to  let  them  know  what  is 

j  going  on,  and  their  job  to  decide 
1  whether  it  is  important,  relevant, 

I  etc. 

•  You  should  try  to  be  as  fast  and 
succinct  as  possible.  The  reporters 
may  interrupt  to  say  they  have  the 
story,  or  to  ask  you  to  slow  down  so 

:  they  can  take  the  information 
'  down.  The  longer  they  listen,  the 
I  better. 

'  •  Add  any  last-minute  facts  that 
might  not  be  in  the  release,  e.g.,  the 
“special  fact’’  in  the  example  at  the 
top  of  this  page,  or  “Celebrity  will 
be  joining  Candidate  X. ’’Try  to  give 
them  a  hook — why  it’s  a  hot  story, 
personalities,  photo  possibilities, 
etc. 

•  Don’t  browbeat  the  reporter  or 
editor  you  talk  to.  Just  make 
him/her  feel  it’s  a  good  story  that 

I  will  be  handled  professionally  and 
I  will  come  off  on  time. 


I  •  This  IS  when  you  should  call; 

i 

Event  is  10  a  m  to  noon — 

,  call  from  noon  to  4;30  p.m  the 
previous  day. 

Event  IS  noon  to  2  p  m.  —  call 
from  8-9  a.m.  same  day,  or  3:30- 
5:30  p.m.  the  previous  day. 

Event  IS  3  to  5  p  m.  —  call 
from  8-10  a.m.  same  day. 

I 

Other  Ways 
!  to  Reach  Media 
in  Writing 

I  Feature  Articles 

•  Feature  articles  are  stories  that 
I  are  not  hard  news  but  rather  pre 

sent  some  aspect  of  your  organi¬ 
zation  that  will  help  project  a  favor- 
I  able  image  to  the  public  and 
increase  awareness.  In  doing  a 
'  feature,  forget  about  self-interest. 

!  Think  about  what  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  public  —  the  self-interest  will 
be  a  by-product. 

•  There  are  two  approaches  to 
feature  stones:  Work  with  a  par 
ticular  reporter  to  place  a  story. 
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or  write  an  article  and  try  to  place 
that. 

•  Interesting  a  newspaper  in  a 
feature  is  difficult.  It  requires  a 
basically  good  idea  and  a  persua¬ 
sive  approach.  The  Win  With 
Women  campaign,  for  instance, 
provides  a  good  handle  for  feature 
stories  —  the  idea  of  a  campaign  to 
I  promote  the  election  of  women 
I  nationwide,  but  focusing  on  local 
!  campaigns. 

j  •  A  good  approach  to  a  feature 


is  a  letter  to  the  reporter  you  have 
pinpointed  —  someone  who  has 
been  assigned  to  you  in  the  past, 
women’s  editors,  reporters  who 
have  expressed  interest  in  women’s 
issues,  etc.  The  letter  should  be 
fact-filled,  and  it  can  be  long.  It 
should  be  interesting  and  to  the 
point.  Remember  to  follow  the  law 
of  diminishing  importance  with  the 
information  you  include. 

•  The  letter  should  close  with  your 
intention  to  follow-up  by  phone.  (“I 
shall  call  within  the  next  few  days  to 


explore  the  possibility  of  doing  a 
story  on _ ”) 

•  When  you  telephone  be  cour¬ 
teous  and  helpful.  The  reporter  is 
intelligent  and  capable  of  seeing  the 
value  of  your  story.  Point  up  the 
highlights,  explore  different  angles, 
BUT  DONT  PUSH.  If  the  idea  is 
rejected,  you  can  indicate  that  it 
might  be  more  relevant  later,  or 
that  it  can  be  tied  into  a  specific 
issue  or  event.  Always  thank  the 
reporter  for  reading  your  letter. 

•  It  is  also  helpful  to  include  addi- 


Ideas  About 
Writing  a  Release 

One  public  relations  professional 
calls  news  releases  the  “bread  and 
butter  of  any  publicity  effort.” 
Following  ore  some  ideas  to  help  a 
nonjournalist  put  together  an  effec¬ 
tive  release. 

'  The  first  paragraph,  or  “lead,  ’’  is 
I  the  most  important  part  of  a  re¬ 
lease.  It  tells  the  editor  about  the 
story.  Just  as  when  you  read  a 
newspaper,  the  lead  often  deter¬ 
mines  whether  an  article  will  be 
read  any  further. 

A  good  lead  should  not  be  too 
long  (perhaps  up  to  four  lines)  but 
i  should  answer  the  important  ques- 
j  tions:  Who,  what,  why,  when  and 
I  where.  If  they  can’t  be  answered 
in  the  first  paragraph,  the  second 
should  answer  the  rest. 

Write  short  paragraphs  (one  or 
two  sentences)  at  all  times.  Here  is 
a  simple  direct  lead  that  tells  an 
editor  what  he  or  she  needs  to 
know: 

A  demonstration  protesting 
unfair  welfare  practices  in  the 
Englewood  community  will  be 
held  Monday,  April  4,  at  10  a.m. 

!  in  front  of  City  Hall. 

I  The  picket  line  is  being  orga- 

i  nized  by  the  Englewood  Com¬ 
munity  Union,  a  neighborhood 
organization  devoted  to  im¬ 
proved  welfare,  housing  and 
education  in  the  area,  according 
to  Jack  Steele,  president  of  the 
1  group. 

I 

i  Perhaps  your  release  is  simply  a 
statement,  not  an  announcement 
of  an  event.  Here’s  one  way  to  do  it: 


Opposition  to  the  proposed 
“stop-and-frisk”  bill  was  ex¬ 
pressed  Friday  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Kerner  from  the 
Neighborhood  Improvement 
Association  of  Hyde  Park,  which 
characterized  the  bill  as  “uncon¬ 
stitutional,  prejudicial  to  minor¬ 
ity  groups  and  fascistic.” 

In  the  above  example  we  not  only 
gave  the  facts,  but  selected  a  juicy 
and  eye-catching  quotation  from 
the  letter  itself.  Note  that  the  de¬ 
scription  was  put  inside  quotation 
marks.  It  doesn’t  say: 

Opposition  to  the  fascistic, 
unconstitutional  stop-and-frisk 
bill  was  expressed  today  by  .  .  . 

Tie  an  action  to  your  statements 
whenever  possible  (but  make  sure 
it’s  an  appropriate  action).  For 
example,  instead  of  just  issuing  a 
statement,  send  the  statement  by 
letter  or  wire  to  an  appropriate 
office,  such  as  the  governor  or 
police  chief  —  then  send  your  re¬ 
lease  or  call  a  news  conference. 
Better  yet,  set  up  a  delegation  to 
meet  with  the  proper  official,  then 
tell  the  media  that  you  are  going  to 
meet.  Give  date,  place  and  time. 

Another  kind  of  event  would  be 
announced  this  way: 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
will  speak  at  an  open-housing 
rally  Sunday,  May  2,  at  the  War¬ 
ren  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  40  North  Ashland 
Avenue. 

The  meeting  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  Center  for  Ecumenical 
Research.  Other  speakers  will 
include  H.  Rap  Brown  and  Edwin 
C.  Berry. 

The  big  name  provides  the  news 
interest. 


Here  is  another  example  of  how 
to  begin  a  news  release  effectively: 

The  JOIN  Community  Union 
issued  a  statement  Wednesday 
calling  for  strong  legislation 
covering  brokers,  home  owners 
and  lending  institutions  because 
“only  a  strong  law  affecting 
everyone  in  the  housing  field  can 
truly  create  opportunities  for 
all  people  to  live  where  they 
choose.” 

An  unusual  lead  can  sometimes 
be  effective  in  communicating  the 
message  of  an  event.  The  papers 
won’t  use  your  lead  (or  all  of  your 
story)  just  the  way  you  write  it,  but 
it’s  a  great  help  to  their  writing  if  you 
present  the  story  in  a  clear  news 
style. 

The  rest  of  the  release  should 
flow  naturally  from  the  lead  and 
should  fill  in  the  important  facts. 
Describe  the  organization  briefly 
(in  one  or  two  additional  senten¬ 
ces).  Add  the  balance  of  your  state-  j 
ment.  Give  a  little  background  on 
the  issue,  if  necessary.  Be  sure 
names,  dates,  places  and  quotes 
are  accurate.  Check  them  all  twice 
before  you  send  the  release. 

Don’t  try  any  fancy,  writing  in 
releases  unless  you  really  know 
what  you  are  doing.  Keep  it  short 
and  simple,  but  factual.  There  are 
ways  of  saving  words.  Read  news¬ 
papers  carefully  to  see  how  it’s 
done.  An  extremely  helpful  book 
for  anyone  who  writes  releases, 
statements,  letters,  proposals,  etc., 
is  the  classic  The  Elements  of  Style 
by  William  Strunk  and  E.  B.  White 
(available  in  most  book  stores). 

—  Adapted  from  Publicity  and  the 
Press  by  Don  Rose. 
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tjonal  material  with  your  letter — 
backgrounders,  brochures,  cam¬ 
paign  materials.  But  be  selective — 
don’t  overwhelm  the  reporter  with 
more  than  he  or  she  can  use. 

•  The  other  approach  to  features  is 
to  try  placing  an  article.  If  you  have 
a  “name”  writer  who  can  do  it,  that 
may  be  helpful.  Or  you  can  try, 
through  the  methods  above,  to 
interest  a  staff  writer  on  a  periodical 
in  an  idea  that  its  staff  would  then 
develop. 

•  The  quality  of  the  writing  must  be 
good  and  professional.  Only  if  the 
material  itself  is  exceptionally  inter¬ 
esting  will  publications  take  the 
time  to  do  a  total  re-write  on  your 
ideas. 

•  Aim  for  a  particular  publication. 
Different  publications  have  differ¬ 
ent  styles  and  newspapers  use 
different  material  than  magazines, 
etc.  Study  the  publication  in  which 
you  are  interested  in  placing  a 
story. 

•  Facts  must  be  facts  Be  sure  all 
dates,  names,  statistics,  etc.,  are 
accurate.  Check  and  double-check 
your  research.  If  you  are  unsure  of 
a  fact,  don’t  use  it. 


I  A  little  humor,  particularly  in  a  picture,  can  be  very  effective  in  generating  publicity. 


•  Making  it  into  print  takes  skill 
and  luck.  One  thing  to  remember  is 
that  publications  have  to  fill  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  columns  every 
issue,  and  they  are  always  looking 
for  good  copy.  It’s  obviously  easier 
to  make  the  local  press  than  The 
New  York  Times.  But  reporters  are 
always  looking  for  a  good  feature 
idea,  particularly  if  most  of  the  work 
is  done  for  them  and  it  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  them  as  their  own  story. 

Photo  Story 

•  When  a  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words,  USE  IT. 

•  Do  not  send  unsolicited  photos 
to  most  publications.  They  will  be 
thrown  away  99  percent  of  the  time. 

•  If  you  have  a  picture  story,  send 
your  own  photographer  and  let 
editors  look  at  the  contact  sheets, 
especially  when  you  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  [personal  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  editor.  This  approach 
IS  particularly  good  for  the  local 
press  and  weeklies,  which  often 
have  only  one  photographer. 


i  •  Supply  prints  (always  glossy 
'  5x7,  or  preferably  8x10)  on  a  selec- 
:  tive  basis  to  local  editors  who  have 
I  already  requested  prints  and  some¬ 
times  to  special  interest  editors  and 
publications  that  have  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  topic  and  person¬ 
ality  pictured. 

•  Do  not  give  the  same  photo  to 
more  than  one  publication  without 
informing  the  editors  you  are  doing 
so. 

•  Suggested  form  for  story  release: 

TO:  Photo  Editors, 

TV  or  News  Assignment 
Editor. 

FROM:  Name,  Organi- 
I  zation.  Telephone 

I  Number. 

WHAT:  Type  of  Event 

I  WHO:  People  Involved 

!  and  Participants 

WHERE:  Location 
WHEN:  Day,  Date,  Time 

PHOTO  POSSIBILITIES: 
j  List  things  that 


will  lend  themselves  to  a 
good  photograph  (e.g., 

Ms.  Steinen  will  lead  a 
torchlight  rally;  Ally  Smith 
and  Joan  Weeks,  of  Free¬ 
port,  will  re-enact  a  scene 
from  .  .  .) 

•  Use  action  shots,  not  group  por¬ 
traits.  Attach  the  caption  to  the 
photograph;  do  not  write  on  the 
picture,  front  or  back.  Study 
captions  in  the  publication  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  decide  on  the  best  form. 
Identify  all  the  p)€Ople  in  the  photo 
(1.  to  r.)  in  the  caption.  Include  a 

I  press  information  name  and  num¬ 
ber  on  the  caption  release.  Use 
a  headline. 

•  Double  check  photo  deadlines, 
j  They  vary  from  copy  deadlines. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

•  Follow  the  local  press  assidu¬ 
ously,  including  letters  columns. 

•  Send  well-written,  short,  to-the- 
point  letters  to  the  attention  of  the 
editor.  Do  not  deal  on  a  petty  or 
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personality  level,  and  do  not  use  an 
hysterical  or  parochial  approach. 

•  Good  letters  will  reflect  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  author. 

•  You  can  send  as  many  letters  to 
the  editor  as  you  have  individual 
allies  to  sign  them  and  time  to 
write  them. 

•  The  letters  are  useful  because 
they  enlarge  the  number  of  voices 
in  a  campaign.  Some  of  the  most 
effective  letters  are  those  written 

I  by  identifiable  community  leaders 
I  (however,  all  well-written  letters  are 
I  an  asset). 

i  •  Most  newspapers  have  opinion 
]  sections  and  will  at  times  use  com- 
i  mentaries  submitted  to  the  editor 
i  of  the  section. 

!  Talking 
to  Reporters 

•  Reporters  often  will  call  with  a 
question,  to  clear  a  fact,  to  clarify  a 
position,  to  get  an  opinion. 

•  The  first  thing  is  to  be  sure  that 
I  your  phone  number,  or  that  of 

someone  reliable,  is  readily  avail- 
;  able  to  the  press  —  not  only  on 
■  every  press  release,  but  offered  on 
every  phone  contact. 

'  •  Be  sure  that  you  are  informed. 
Know  the  topics  the  organization 
or  campaign  is  dealing  with,  and 
I  make  sure  that  press  calls  are  taken 
I  only  by  people  who  know  what  s 
i  happening  and  what  the  position  of 
'  the  organization  or  candidate  is. 

!  •  When  you  are  called,  give  an 
accurate  answer  even  if  it  puts  you 
I  temporarily  in  a  not-so-favorable 
light.  ALWAYS  BE  COM¬ 
PLETELY  FACTUAL. 

!  •  If  you  don’t  know  the  answer, 
DON'T  FUDGE!  Just  say,  “I  don’t 
know,  but  I’ll  find  out  for  you.  How 
soon  do  you  need  an  answer?”  That 
is  vital,  as  different  media  have 
deadlines,  anywhere  from  five 
minutes  to  a  day  or  two  away  from 
the  call  you’ve  received.  ALWAYS 
CALL  BACK.  You  will  add 
immeasurably  to  your  reliability  as 
a  news  source  if  calls  are  returned, 
complete  with  answers. 

•  If  the  reporter  asks  you 
something  you  don’t  want  to 
answer,  you  can  handle  it  honestly: 


‘‘The  candidate  will  be  having 
something  to  say  about  that  in  a 
few  days.”  “We  haven’t  come  to  a 
conclusion  about  that  yet.”  Or 
simply,  “I  can’t  answer  that  right 
now.”  Don’t  say  you’ll  get  an 
answer  if  you  won’t,  or  can’t,  and 
don’t  put  the  onus  on  the  candidate 
to  reply  at  a  later  date  if  you  know 
he/she  has  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

•  Be  wary  of  using  “off  the  record.” 
The  more  openly  you  treat  re¬ 
porters,  the  more  they  will  like  and 
listen  to  you.  Off-the-record  stories 
should  only  be  used  by  the  most 
skilled  press  aides  in  the  most 
touchy  situations. 

i  •  In  dealing  with  reporters,  always 
!  remember  1)  what  the  reporter 
!  needs  —  logistically  and  editorially; 

1  2)  what  the  reporter  wants  to  know 
I  — the  facts,  as  briefly  and  elo¬ 
quently  as  possible  (if  you  are  being 
;  recorded  for  radio  or  TV,  speak  in 
1  20  or  30-second  cuts  that  can  be 
i  used  on  the  air). 

I  •  Most  important,  remember  how 
I  reporters  see  themselves  —  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  wry  senses  of  humor 
and  much  cynicism  (usually  only 
skin  deep  —  they  are  the  real 
idealists  of  the  profession).  Always 
treat  them  as  professionals,  not 
simply  a  friend  or  enemy.  That 
doesn’t  mean  you  can’t  have  a 
drink  with  a  reporter  —  just  don’t 
tell  any  reporter  anything  you  don’t 
want  known  by  the  world,  no 
matter  how  friendly  the  reporter 
may  seem.  The  reporter’s  job  is 
to  report  the  news,  and  the  story  IS 
I  what  he/she  sees,  not  what  you’ve 
told  him/her. 

•  If  a  reporter  has  treated  you 
unfairly,  don’t  complain.  Male  re¬ 
porters  will  continue  to  treat 

,  women  as  anomalies  for  a  while. 
Both  male  and  female  reporters  will 
sometimes  take  quotes  out  of  con¬ 
text  to  make  a  point,  or  exag¬ 
gerate  a  minor  point  of  the  story 
you  were  trying  to  tell.  Ignore  un¬ 
fair  coverage  unless  it  is  a  pattern 
by  one  reporter  or  news  outlet 
—  you  will  call  more  attention  to 
yourself. 

•  if.  however,  the  reporter  is 

,  influential  enough,  it  may  be  worth 
setting  up  an  appointment  to  clear 


the  air.  But  ask  yourself 
questions  first:  Is  the  reporter  in  ; 
fluential  enough  to  make  a  serious 
difference?  Are  the  charges  he  is 
making  completely  unfounded? 

Often,  an  influential  friend  who 
has  contacts  with  the  media/re- 
porter  can  be  helpful  in  finding  out 
what’s  up.  You  can  also  try  to  see 
that  your  detractor’s  competitors 
get  a  couple  of  good  competitive 
stories. 

Talking  to  Editors 
and  Edfitorial  Boards 

•  There  are  many  times  you  will 
want  to  deal  with  editors  and  edi¬ 
torial  boards  (this  includes  station 
managers  and  TV-radio  editorial 
departments  and  editors  of  weekly 
newspapers).  Those  are  the  people 
you  want  on  your  side  —  to  have  a 
good  understanding  of  your  issues, 
organization  or  campaign  and  to  be 
sympathetic  with  your  goals.  1 

I 

1 

I  •  The  best  approach  is  a  letter 
1  outlining  what  you  are  doing  and 
i  why  you  feel  it  would  be  valuable  to 
I  have  an  appointment  with  the  per- 
I  son  or  board  to  discuss  your  pro-  i 
I  ject  or  campaign.  Again,  don’t  | 
i  be  strident.  These  are  people  who  ! 

S  are  aware  of  their  power,  and  they  ; 

'  should  be  reasonable  to  deal  with,  j 
Telephone  when  you  are  sure  your  | 
letter  has  been  received  to  set  up 
an  appointment.  ^ 

I  •  At  the  meeting,  come  armed  with 
facts,  put  your  best  foot  forward, 

I  and  be  open  and  honest.  The  direc- 
'  tor  of  your  organization,  the  candi-  | 
date  or  the  spokesperson  should  be  : 

‘  present.  If  the  meeting  has  been  | 

;  generated  because  the  media  has  ^ 
i  been  treating  you  unfairly,  don’t 
!  come  on  strident  and  angry.  Put  j 
I  things  in  a  positive  light.  ; 

;  I 

'  •  The  letter  approach  is  also  good  j 
when  you  would  like  an  editorial  on 
a  particular  subject  (your  candi-  ' 

'  date,  for  example,  has  introduced  a  , 
'  landmark  child  care  bill  in  Congress  ; 
■  that  deserves  support,  your  organi-  i 
I  zation  has  documented  redlining  in 
i  your  community,  etc.).  Arm  your- 
!  self  with  research,  facts,  statis-  ; 

I  tics  —  the  editorial  staff  will  do  their 
own  research,  but  your  information 
is  helpful. 
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The  Weekly  Newspaper 

Ohen  overlcxjked,  but  certainly 
important  are  the  nation’s  weekly 
newspapers.  These  papers,  which 
are  ohen  family  owned,  are  major 
sources  of  information  to  voters 
outside  of  the  major  metropolitan 
areas.  Often  the  owner  is  also  the 
editor  —  and  sometimes  a  reporter 
and  advertising  manager  as  well. 

Make  a  point  of  visiting  every 
weekly  and  local  paper  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  —  shake  hands,  be  friendly, 

;  tell  the  editor  a  little  about  your 
organization  or  candidacy,  and  ask 
about  the  kinds  of  news  he  or  she 
wants.  Find  out  about  deadlines, 
circulation,  advertising  rates  and 
picture  policies.  For  many,  almost 
any  picture  you  submit  will  be 
added  incentive  to  run  your  story. 

•  Don’t  forget  to  get  a  number  of 
back  issues  so  that  you  can  assess 
editorial  policy  and  learn  what 
kinds  of  articles  are  used. 

•  Weekly  newspapers  have  one 
hectic  day  each  week  when  they  go 
to  press  —  find  out  which  day  it  is 
and  stay  away. 

•  Weekly  newspapers,  like  major 
dailies,  may  belong  to  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  Check  to  see  if  all  or 
any  of  the  weeklies  in  your  area  are 
in  this  kind  of  organization  and  if 
so,  discuss  the  sharing  of  news. 

I  Staging  an  Event 

Schedule 

I  •  A  10  a.m.  event  will  get  coverage 
in  the  afternoon  newspapers,  the 
6  and  11  o’clock  evening  news  and 
the  next  day’s  morning  paper. 

An  event  that  takes  place  between 

10  and  1  is  cutting  it  close,  but  can 
deliver  all  the  above  on  a  good 
story,  except  the  afternoon  papers. 

•  A  2  p.m.  event  can  get  you  on  the 
6  p.m.  evening  news,  most  often 
without  film;  it  can  also  be  covered 

I  by  the  11  p.m.  evening  news  and 
I  the  next  day’s  papers. 

“  •  A  6  p.m.  story  may  get  you  the 

11  p.m.  evening  news,  but  unless 
it’s  more  feature  than  event,  it  may 

.  cost  you  coverage  for  anything  else 
I  the  next  day. 

•  Monday,  5  p.m.  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  deadline  for  local  weeklies. 
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According  to 
a  Yale  University  study, 
the  12  most 
persuasive  words 
in  the  English  language 
are 

save,  money, 
you,  new,  health, 
results,  easy, 
safety,  love, 
discovery, 
proven 
and 

guarantee. 


—  from  Channels 


j  •  The  weekly  deadline  for  Time 
and  Newsweek  is  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

I  On  Location 

'  One  person  should  be  designated 
to  be  in  charge  of  press  at  the  event, 
preferably  the  person  whose  name 
appears  on  the  press  release.  The 
coordinator  at  the  event  should 
not  be  the  spokesperson  at  the 
event.  All  the  following  are  duties  of 
I  the  coordinator  and  assistants, 
i  •  Arrive  early. 

•  Have  plenty  of  press  kits. 

I  •  If  the  event  is  indoors,  know 
i  where  the  electrical  outlets  and 
i  fuses  are. 

:  •  Position  the  cameras  so  they  do 
1  not  obstruct  the  audience’s  view. 

•  Have  a  working  microphone, 
particularly  if  you  have  to  address 
a  crowd  of  reporters  and  not  just 
offer  individual  interviews. 

•  Greet  the  press.  Either  take  the 
name  and  affiliation  of  each  re¬ 
porter  and  crew  member  (and 
know  the  difference)  or  have  them 
sign  in  at  a  special  table. 

•  Know  the  difference  between 
being  firm  about  controlling  your 
event  and  bossing  the  press 
around. 

•  Give  each  reporter  a  press  kit, 
extras  if  they  request  them. 

•  Have  a  list  of  participants  and 

I  grass-roots  supporters  who  will  be 


;  available  to  the  press  above  and 
I  beyond  the  scheduled  event  for 
I  reactions  and  comments  or  for  in- 
!  depth  interviews.  Make  sure  every 
I  person  on  that  list  is  prepared  and 
!  willing,  and  help  them  well  before 
'  the  event  to  think  of  making  short, 
pertinent,  quotable  statements. 
Even  the  most  willing  reporters 
cannot  escape  the  editor’s  good 
judgment  in  scrapping  a  long, 
rambling,  unfocused  interview.  If 
you  are  trying  to  get  a  particular 
line  across,  make  sure  your  grass¬ 
roots  representatives  are  prepared 
to  give  their  individual  versions  of 
the  “party  line’’  or  group  message. 

•  Make  sure  the  media  representa¬ 
tives  know  who  the  coordinator  is 
and  that  the  coordinator  is  the 

,  person  to  find  if  they  need  more 
,  information  or  technical  help. 

i  •  Be  helpful.  Promise  the  press 
I  anything  you  can  photocopy  or 
i  deliver  within  two  hours  that  you 
don’t  have  with  you,  e.g.,  an  undu¬ 
plicated  speech  or  technical  help. 

•  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open 
and  make  sure  every  reporter  is 
getting  a  story. 

I  •  Have  at  least  one  volunteer  on 
1  stand-by  to  be  a  “go-fer”  —  to  get 
tape,  get  a  repairman,  make  a 
;  phone  call,  pass  coffee,  etc. 

•  Coordinators  should  be  open  for 
I  input  from  everyone  there  —  the 

press  or  whoever  is  staging  the 
event. 

•  Coordinators  should  not  aban- 

!  don  their  posts.  Get  someone  else 
to  do  what  has  to  be  done,  but 
either  make  sure  they  are  prepared 
to  pitch  in  or  be  very  diplomatic 
about  giving  orders. 

•  Coordinators  should  help  crews 
and  photographers  identify  who¬ 
ever  IS  on  camera.  They  should 
have  your  list,  but  they  will  need 
help  putting  faces  with  names, 

•  Make  sure  the  star  or  spokes¬ 
person  of  the  event  knows  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do.  Change  plans 
on  the  spot  it  need  be,  with  the 

,  cooperation  of  the  star  or  spokes- 
■  person. 

•  Have  on  hand  in  case  of  emer- 
I  gency:  masking  or  gaffer’s  tape, 

extra  pens  and  pads,  two  or  three 
dimes  for  telephones. 
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I  The  Press 
Conference 

•  The  press  conference  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  event,  and  it  can  be  an 
important  tool  if  used  well.  Make 
sure  your  constituency  is  present  in 
adequate  numbers.  Once  again, 
one  person  should  be  in  charge. 

•  The  purpose  of  a  conference  can 
be  to  make  announcements  and 
statements;  to  introduce  to  the 
press  personalities  or  specialists 
with  a  story;  to  call  new  facts  and 
figures  to  the  attention  of  the 
public;  to  launch  campaigns  and 
drives.  Be  sure  that  the  purpose  is 
important  enough  to  bring  out 
expensive  TV  and  radio  equipment 

i  and  make  reporters  travel. 

j  •  Remember,  the  name  of  the  game 
!  is  the  name!  If  you  have  the  “name,” 
j  you  don’t  need  more  than  one  or 
I  two  speakers. 

j  •  If  you  don’t  have  the  “name,” 
j  you  need  a  package:  a  grass-roots 
!  cross  section;  specialists  you  have 
I  identified;  a  variety  of  points  of  view 
'  —  any  or  all  of  these  can  make  a 
package. 

•  Lead  into  the  name  speaker  with 
one  or  two  minor  speakers.  The 
agenda  should  make  the  program  I 
clear.  Once  the  statement  has  been  ' 

'  made,  open  the  conference  for 
I  questions. 

'  c  •  ' 

•  Start  on  time.  Make  sure  you  are 

1  never  more  than  15  minutes  late.  If  | 
'  most  of  the  media  is  there,  start  it  | 
i  rolling,  assuming  anyone  else  who  [ 

'  is  interested  will  show  by  the  time  ' 
,  you  get  to  your  headliner.  You’ll  get  ! 
'  a  good  reputation  by  keeping  i 
control  of  your  schedule.  It  is  best 
to  have  the  conference  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  whenever  possible,  as  this  is 
'  the  best  time  to  meet  most  dead-  ' 
j  lines.  1 

'  •  Send  out  advance  notice  —  24  to 
I  48  hours  if  possible.  The  notice 
should  be  simple,  written  in  release 
form,  but  very  short. 

•  Have  a  prepared  statement 

—  never  more  than  two  or  three 
pages  long  —  and  have  enough 
copies  for  all  the  reporters,  prob¬ 
ably  about  30.  The  statement 
should  be  with  the  other  items 
in  a  press  kit  as  discussed  pre¬ 
viously.  I 


Here  are  some  things  to  re¬ 
member  for  radio  and  TV  news 
interviews: 

1.  Be  Brief.  Chances  are  they 
will  only  use  20  to  60  seconds.  Get 
the  important  points  in  quickly  and 
with  punch.  Don’t  ramble. 

2.  Speak  clearly  and  firmly, 
but  be  natural.  Don’t  sound  re¬ 
hearsed  or  as  if  you  are  reading, 
even  if  it’s  a  prepared  statement. 

3.  For  TV,  don’t  stare  at  the 
camera.  Talk  to  the  reporter  in 
casual  conversational  style,  but  be 
brief  and  positive.  People  watch 
TV  in  their  living  rooms.  Act  as  if 
you’re  talking  to  someone  in  the 
room.  Don’t  stare  downward. 
Look  as  neat  as  possible,  even  if 
you’re  outdoors.  _ 

—  From  Publicity  and  the  Press 
by  Don  Rose 


!  •  It  is  a  help,  but  not  vital,  to  have 
I  a  brief  release  written  in  story  form 
j  to  pass  out  with  the  statement  and 
I  to  deliver  to  the  media  that  cannot 
i  attend  the  conference.  It  is  also 
I  good  to  have  a  200-word  statement 
i  or  summary  to  read  for  “beeper” 
calls  to  radio  stations  that  can’t 
come. 

•  Don’t  give  individual  interviews 
to  broadcast  media  or  newspapers 
before  you  start.  Give  everyone 
the  same  chance. 

•  Have  supporting  documents, 
such  as  letters  or  reports,  available 
for  reporters. 

Location 

•  Choose  a  symbolic  place. 

•  Choose  a  geographically  practical 
place,  easily  accessible  to  the  press. 

•  Beg  or  borrow  good  rooms  from 
other  organizations  or  corpora¬ 
tions.  Hotels  are  in  the  business 
of  renting  rooms  and  won’t  lend 
them. 

•  Pick  a  room  to  go  with  the  size  of 
your  crowd.  Better  too  small  than 
too  big. 

•  Make  sure  the  room  can  accomo¬ 
date  lighting  and  sound  equipment. 

•  Decide  ahead  if  you  are  going 
to  cater  coffee,  tea,  sandwiches, 
liquor,  etc.  For  hard  news,  it’s 
usually  not  necessary;  for  features. 


it  may  be.  (Hard  news  is  immediate 
and  will  be  recognized  by  the  press 
as  a  “hot  item”  —  like  ratification  of 
the  ERA.  A  feature  is  a  soft  or 
magazine-type  story  without  the 
immediacy  of  a  hard  news  story, 
i.e.,  student  interns  working  for 
college  credits  in  a  woman’s  cam¬ 
paign  —  something  that  could  be 
used  tomorrow  as  well  as  today.) 

•  Set  up  the  room  so  reporters 
can  sit  close  and  cameras  can  shoot 
over  their  heads.  Panel  should  sit 
together  behind  a  long  desk  and 
face  the  audience  (in  this  case,  the 
reporters)  behind  which  is  space 
for  cameras  and  standing  camera- 

I  men. 

I  Timing 

I  •  Either  time  it  right  for  the  news 

story  or  don’t  have  a  press  con¬ 
ference.  You  can’t  fake  it. 

•  If  you  can’t  time  a  conference, 
maybe  you  can  create  a  real, 
honest-to-goodness  news  event. 

I  Dealing  with 
j  TV  and  Radio 

i  How  do  you  place  someone  on  a 
‘  TV  or  radio  show?  It’s  easy  to 
explain  and  rather  more  difficult  j 

to  accomplish.  1 

'  •  Your  biggest  asset  is  credibility.  ! 
I  If  you’ve  been  getting  good  cover- 
I  age,  chances  are  that  the  editors  on 
'  on  the  show  will  know  what  you’re 
I  about. 

•  The  best  lead-in  is  a  succinct  i 

letter  of  introduction  containing  | 

background  information  plus  a  ; 

i  clipping  or  two  and  suggesting  a  | 

I  good  news  angle  for  the  show  in  | 

I  question. 

!  •  Telephone  ahead  to  find  out  who 
!  screens  guests  and  mark  the  enve- 
i  lope  to  that  person’s  attention: 

Ms/  Mr.  Hostess/Host 
Name  of  Show 
Station 
Address 

Attn:  Name  of  contact/  | 

assistant 

I 

•  Follow  with  a  telephone  call  to  the  j 

assistant.  In  most  cases,  the  j 
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assistant  does  the  screening,  and 
you  should  establish  a  good  rap¬ 
port  with  that  person  immediately. 

•  Probe  during  this  conversation 
and  listen  for  a  focus  that  will  satisfy 
both  your  candidate  and  the 
hostess/ host  —  perhaps  a  joint 
appearance,  perhaps  a  well-timed 
exclusive,  perhaps  your  candidate 
can  be  one  of  a  well-selected  group. 
And  listen  for  ideas  for  further 
material  you  can  submit  to  bolster 
your  image  of  newsworthiness. 

•  Be  patient.  Let  the  show  have 
time  to  call  you.  If  this  begins  to 
seem  like  never,  make  a  straight- 

■  forward  inquiry  to  see  if  a  new  angle 
should  be  developed.  Present  your 
case  strongly,  but  don’t  argue 
—  you’ll  lose  even  if  you  win. 

•  If  and  when  your  candidate,  direc¬ 
tor  or  spokesperson  is  set  to 
appear  on  a  TV  or  radio  show, 
make  sure  he/she  understands  the 
angle  you  have  agreed  on  with  the 
producers.  Follow  this  format 

'  within  reason,  but  recognize  there 
can  be  times  when  the  only  way  to 
get  the  message  across  is  for  the 
candidate  to  shift  gears  in  mid¬ 
interview. 

Format  Examples 

•  A  flexible  format  would  be  a 
general  individual  interview,  or 
panel-type  program  —  with  other 
candidates,  with  people  represent- 

I  ing  different  positions  on  an  issue 
or  with  a  group  of  journalists. 

•  A  more  inflexible  format  would 
be  a  pre-filmed  show  where  cutting 
is  done  ahead  of  time  and  doesn’t 
truly  reflect  your  views,  or  a  show 
on  a  subject  in  which  you  have  little 
or  no  interest. 

•  All  should  be  analyzed  carefully 
because  there  is  a  “name  recog¬ 
nition  factor’’  valuable  to  any 
candidate  or  any  organization  in 
any  place. 

Editorial  Reply  Time 

•  It’s  always  available  if  someone  is 
monitoring  broadcasts  enough  to 
know  when  and  on  what  issues. 
The  networks  will  send  you  their 
editorials  if  you  call  and  ask  to  be 
put  on  the  mailing  lists.  But  these 
are  mailed  weekly  in  most  instan- 

•  ces,  so  that  it  is  still  good  to  watch 
in  order  to  be  up-to-the-minute. 


•  Telephone  the  program  manager, 
identifying  yourself  and  your  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  issue.  Ask  for  a  slot  in 
answer  to  a  specific  stand,  given  on 
a  specific  day.  Follow  with  an 
appropriate  letter  and  background 
information. 

•  Try  to  make  the  call  an  inquiry 
and  the  letter  the  clincher. 

•  Use  your  allies.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  best  to  have  someone  besides 
the  candidate  or  someone  from 
your  organization  make  the  editor¬ 
ial  reply.  Use  members,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  community 
service  organizations,  etc.  — legiti¬ 
mate  spokespeople  who  have  a 
real  stake  in  the  issue  and  agree 
with  your  candidate  or  position. 

Pluggii^  in 
to  the  niest  of 
the  Campaign 

•  People  will  be  feeding  you  infor¬ 
mation  at  all  times  —  the  campaign 


manager,  the  scheduling  person 
nel,  the  research  staff,  the  candi¬ 
date,  the  executive  director.  You 
will  be  expected  to  translate  this 
raw  information  into  invitations  to 
cover  events,  articles,  press  state 
ments  and  schedules. 

•  You  should  monitor  the  media 
—  reading  all  the  papers,  watching 
and  listening  to  all  the  major  news 
shows.  You  will  see  not  only  how 
you  are  being  reported  but  what 

I  other  people  may  be  saying  and 
doing  that  you  can  use. 

•  The  volunteer  is  an  invaluable 
adjunct  to  your  press  staff.  Jour¬ 
nalism  students  and  out-of-work 
PR  people  make  terrific  press  aides, 
even  part-time.  They  can  knock  out 
basic  releases,  schedules,  do 

I  follow-up  telephoning,  etc.  Other 
volunteers  are  always  needed — 
get  ahead  on  labeling  envelopes, 
getting  releases  to  the  main  post 
I  office  for  fast  delivery  or  delivering 
i  them  by  hand  for  immediate  use. 
There  is  /\LWAYS  a  job  for  a 
volunteer!^ 


10  DOs  and  DONTs 
for  Good  PR 

1.  Have  a  real  story.  Don’t  get  a  reputation  for  puff- 
balling.  Don’t  cry  wolf. 

2.  Study  your  local  newspapers  and  news  media  as  a 
guideline  to  what  your  local  editors  consider  news¬ 
worthy. 

3.  Know  what’s  happening  in  your  area.  Be  informed 
and  know  names  and  positions. 

4.  Be  up-to-the-minute,  not  just  up-to-date.  If  the  news 
breaks  in  your  favor  use  it. 

5.  Define  your  message. 

6.  Define  your  goal. 

7.  Define  your  target  audience. 

8.  Be  professional.  Only  you  should  know  it’s  your  first 
press  conference.  Only  amateurs  get  hysterical.  It’s 
okay  if  you  panic  as  long  as  no  one.  particularly  the 
press,  knows  it. 

9.  Watch  or  read  your  favorite  reporter.  See  how 
he' she  presents  the  news,  and  pretend  you  are 
addressing  your  news  stories  to  him  her 

10.  Use  your  imagination  and  common  sense. 
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More  Ideas  About  How  to 
Effectively  Relate  to  the  Public 


_ 1 _ 

1.  Set  up  a  system  to  handle  the 
standard  stuff  —  news  releases, 
announcements  of  grants  and  staff 
changes,  program  developments, 
etc.  Don’t  forget  photographs.  Set 
up  a  file  of  biographies  and  mug 
shots  of  your  senior  staff  and  use 
them  for  announcements  when 
they  make  speeches.  Buy  a 
camera  and,  if  you  have  to,  teach 
somebody  to  operate  it. 

2 

2.  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  over¬ 
look  human  interest.  Develop  a 
nose  for  the  funny,  heartwarming 
little  stuff  that  you  talk  about  a- 
round  the  office  and  take  home  to 
tell  the  family.  That  stuff  goes  good 
in  newspapers  and  on  TV.  But  you 
have  to  be  alert  for  it. 

The  best-read  stories  in  any 
newspaper  are  the  little  two-  and 
three-paragraph  human  interest 
fillers,  especially  if  they  are  on  page 
one.  The  big,  long  feature,  even  a 
special  supplement,  may  puff  up 
your  ego,  but  how  many  people 
read  it?  A  funny  little  story  that  ' 
shows  your  organization  is  made 
up  of  flesh  and  blood  people  will  do 
more  to  create  a  favorable  image 
for  you  than  two  dozen  editorials.  A 
PR  officer  in  my  agency  once  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  the  bloodmobile 
come  out  to  a  staff  meeting  and  we  ' 
all  gave  blood.  He  gave  our  blood¬ 
letting  full  coverage  and  a  lot  of 
people  decided  maybe  we  weren’t 
so  bad  after  all. 

Does  your  agency  play  its  full 
role  as  a  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity?  Are  you  100  percent  givers  to  ' 
the  United  Fund?  Do  your  people 
volunteer  for  duty  in  emergencies? 
Does  your  agency  ever  get  involved] 
in  a  cause  not  its  own? 

3 

3.  The  best  public  relations 
approach  is  personal  contact.  You 
and  your  PR  person  should  know  | 
the  TV  program  directors,  city  i 
editors,  editorial  writers  and  re¬ 
porters  who  deal  with  your  agency 
—  at  least  have  a  personal  acquain¬ 
tance  with  them.  And  the  PR  per-  ! 


son  should  communicate  regularly 
with  them,  every  week  or  so. 

You  or  your  PR  person  should 
also  have  regular  contact  with  the 
sensitive  spots  of  your  program — 
people  who  are  crucial  to  what  you 
are  doing.  Keep  your  fences  mend¬ 
ed  by  personal  contact. 

_ 4 

4.  Besides  the  ongoing  PR 
efforts,  you  will  want  to  have  some 
special  emphasis  campaigns.  If  you 
are  launching  a  new  program  or 
some  campaign,  give  it  special  PR 
consideration. 

First,  decide  on  what  audience 
you  want  to  reach.  Suppose  you 
are  trying  to  move  the  school  board 
on  something.  Then  focus  a  PR 
effort  on  the  school  board.  Pattern 
stuff  for  their  consumption,  such  as 
special  evaluations  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  a  program;  new  data 
on  finances,  etc.  You  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  put  this  in  the  newspaper. 

If  you  are  looking  for  facilities  and 
you  think  churches  might  provide 
them,  get  some  news  releases  into 
church  papers,  bulletins,  etc.  Set 
them  up  before  you  make  your 
pitch. 

If  you  are  going  into  a  school  with 
a  new  program,  see  if  there  is  a  PTA 
bulletin  or  some  other  publication 
you  can  get  some  publicity  in. 

Let  public  relations  work  as  an 
advance  man  for  you,  familiarizing 
your  target  with  who  you  are  and 
what  you  do  before  you  go  to  work 
on  them. 

_ 5 _ 

5.  Let  information  work  for  you. 
Use  surveys  and  reports  to  answer 
critics  or  draw  attention  to  a  prob¬ 
lem.  It  doesn’t  take  much  effort  to 
do  a  quick  survey  or  questionnaire. 
We  did  a  study  of  prices  in  grocery 
stores  where  poor  people  shop  to 
show  that  the  poor  are  charged 
more.  It  had  impact  because  people 
can’t  argue  with  facts  and  figures 
the  way  they  can  with  opinions  and 
alarming  statements. 

6 

6.  Every  agency  should  have  a 
press  book  —  a  big  scrapbook  into 


which  are  pasted  all  the  news  clips 
about  the  agency.  It  becomes  a 
good  historical  document  and 
you’d  be  surprised  how  often  you 
refer  to  it  to  refresh  your  memory. 

7 

7.  Develop  a  speakers’  bureau. 
Use  your  staff  and  some  board 
members.  And  don’t  overlook  the 
possibility  of  a  civic  organization 
providing  speakers  for  you.  We 
used  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  they  did  an  eight-week  study  of 
us;  they  knew  more  about  us  than 
we  did  ourselves.  An  organization 
like  that  can  give  you  a  broader 
coverage  and  get  your  message  be¬ 
fore  audiences  that  you  can’t  swing. 

8 

j  8.  Develop  a  speaker’s  kit,  with 

all  the  relevant  information  on  your 
agency  and  your  program.  Include 
I  a  basic  speech,  but  let  each  speaker 
I  pattern  it  to  his  or  her  own  style. 

!  9 

9.  Slide  shows  are  relatively  in¬ 
expensive  for  the  mileage  you  can  ! 
get  out  of  them  and  worth  spending 
the  time  to  produce.  Hook  them  to 
a  tape  recorder  and  have  your 
1  staff  do  a  narrative.  Use  them  for  all 
j  kinds  of  groups.  Do  a  basic  one  on  | 
I  your  agency,  but  don’t  overlook  ! 
special  use  of  them  for  a  problem,  ; 
program  or  particular  need.  Bro-  i 
chures  can  be  used  in  mailings  and  1 
I  as  handouts. 

10 

10.  Every  agency  seems  to  feel  it 

should  have  a  newsletter.  1  don’t 
have  much  use  for  newsletters 
when  you  consider  the  investment 
in  time  and  money  and  what  little  j 
readership  they  have.  If  you  regard  I 
i  a  newsletter  as  an  internal  house 
organ,  to  help  your  own  people  im- 
I  prove  their  morale  by  reading 
I  about  themselves,  fine.  But,  don’t  j 
!  think  that  most  newsletters  get  a  lot 
I  of  intensive  readership  from  people 
I  not  directly  involved.  They  can  be 
!  useful  as  an  organization-building 
I  device  for  neighborhood  groups. 

1 

—  James  Cossingham  (Reprinted 
from  the  f^ational  Center  for  Community  I 
Action  Reporter. The  author  is  executive 
director  of  the  Calhoun  Community 
Action  Agency.) 
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Getting  Public  Service  Time  on  Radio  and  TV 


Because  of  thetr  vast  audience 
potential  and  their  willingness  to 
allow  nonprofits  to  make  public 
service  announcements  free,  tele- 
I  vision  and  radio  are  extremely 
important  in  public  relations.  Three 
people  experienced  in  media  offer 
some  ideas  about  how  to  get  some 
of  that  free  public  service  time. 


AN  OVERVIEW 

Many  look  at  radio  and  television 
stations  as  ideal  outlets  for  public 
service  announcements  (PSAs), 
but  too  few  PR  practitioners  know 
basic  radio-TV  requirements. 

There’s  the  fallacy,  for  example, 
that  broadcast  media  must  devote 
a  fixed  percentage  of  time  each  day 
to  non-commercial  messages  for 
“fixed  causes.”  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
does  require  stations  operating 
commercially  to  predict,  in  the 
initial  license  application  and  subse¬ 
quent  renewals,  the  number  of 
public  service  spots  expected  to 
be  aired.  Radio-TV  stations  gener¬ 
ally  use  a  one-third  rule-of-thumb  to 
compute  this  number  Thus  if  a  sta¬ 
tion  broadcasts  1,000  spots  a  week, 
about  a  third  will  be  in  support  of 
some  non-commercial  cause. 

Another  fallacy  is  that  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  (the  public  service 
arm  of  the  advertising  industry) 
is  the  authority  determining  which 
announcements  are  accepted.  It  is 
not.  At  any  one  time,  the  ratio 
between  Ad  Council-originated  or 
endorsed  campaigns  and  non-Ad 
Council  campaigns  is  about  1  to 40. 


Adapted  from  Channels,  the 
monthly  newsletter  of  the  National 
Communication  Council  for 
Human  Services  (which  recently 
merged  with  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America).  Arthur  Stam- 
ler  is  president  of  Ads  Audio  Visual 
Products  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  Jack 
Pans  IS  manager  of  KTVO  in 
Ottumwa,  la.  Penny  Pinsker  is 
public  affairs  manager  of  WOR 
radio  in  New  York  City. 


“I  frequently  get  press 
kits  intended  for  the 
local  newspaper. 
When  this  kind  of 
material  is  sent  to  a 
radio  station,  it  usually 
ends  up  —  unread  —  in 
the  wastebasket.” 


[However,  for  network  TV,  the  Ad 
Council  is  much  more  influential; 
A  citizen’s  coalition  told  the  FCC 
69  percent  to  94  percent  of  PSAs 
broadcast  by  major  networks  in  a 
five-year  period.  See  issue  17.] 


Who  has  first  claim  on  free  time? 

None  of  the  roughly  7,000  radio 
and  700  television  stations  operat¬ 
ing  commercially  in  the  U.S.  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  offer  its  non-commercial 
time  to  the  big  causes  like  CARE, 
the  American  Cancer  Society  or 
the  Heart  Fund.  It  can  give  away 
all  its  free  time,  if  it  chooses,  to  the 

church  bazaar.  .  c.  ; 

—  Arthur  Stamter 


TELEVISION 

Getting  public  service  announce¬ 
ments  (PSAs)  on  television  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  competitive. 
TV  stations  are  swamped  with 
requests  from  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  to  air  fund-raising  and  public 
education  messages.  The  stations 
have  only  a  limited  amount  of  time 
to  give,  however,  so  if  you  are  going 
to  be  successful  in  getting  some 
for  your  agency,  there  are  tricks  of 
the  trade  you  should  know. 

Never  mail  PSAs  to  a  television 
station,  asking  by  letter  that  they  be 
aired.  Generally,  the  spots  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  film  director  or  to 
someone  in  the  traffic  department, 
and  the  letter  discarded.  If  your 
spots  get  played  at  all,  they  may  not 
be  shown  at  the  most  desirable  of 
available  “open”  times,  which  are 
time  slots  not  sold  for  advertising. 

Approach  television  stations  per¬ 
sonally.  Call  first  and  find  out  the 
name  of  the  person  in  charge  of 
PSAs.  This  may  be  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  the  program  direc¬ 
tor,  the  promotion  manager  or  the 
traffic  director.  Call  this  person 
and  ask  for  an  appointment.  When 
you  get  one,  keep  it.  .  .  with  the 


television  spots  in  hand.  [Editor’s 
Note:  If  you  don 't  have  television 
spots,  you  should  talk  with  stations 
to  see  if  they  can  assist  you  in  film¬ 
ing  or  producing  them.  You  should 
also  ask  local  advertising  or  public 
relations  firms  for  help.] 

If  you  don’t  get  an  appointment, 
you  may  be  able  to  drop  by  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  ask  the  receptionist  to  let 
you  see  the  person  in  charge  of 
PSAs.  But  do  not  leave  spots  with 
the  receptionist.  If  you  cannot  meet 
with  the  right  person,  take  the 
spots  away  and  try  again. 

When  you  do  finally  get  a  play 
date,  make  a  note.  Then,  on  the  day 
before  the  date,  call  the  person 
you’ve  talked  to  and  ask  for  the 
time  the  spots  are  going  to  start.  If 
you  get  an  answer  like,  “Well,  I 
don’t  know,  I  don’t  actually  do  the 
scheduling,  someone  else  does,” 
find  out  diplomatically  who  that 
person  is.  Usually,  this  will  be  some¬ 
one  in  traffic  —  perhaps  the  traffic 
director.  Thank  the  person  who 
first  promised  you  a  commitment 
and  immediately  call  the  person  in 
charge  of  scheduling  so  you  can 
find  out  when  your  first  spot  is 
entered  on  the  log.  It  is  important  to 
establish  communication  with  this 
person  and  to  communicate  how 
much  you  appreciate  what  the  sta¬ 
tion  is  doing. 

Be  sure  to  watch  for  your  spot 
and  alert  other  people  .  .  .  and  let 
the  traffic  person  know  you  have 
seen  it.  Send  him  or  her  ^ome  small 
token  of  acknowledgement.  A  traf¬ 
fic  director  I  know  has  the  wall 
near  his  desk  plastered  with  small 
personal  certificates  from  agencies 
commending  his  cooperation 
Although  you  may  send  a  citation, 
plaque  or  a  letter  to  the  station 
manager,  remembering  the  person 
who  actually  saw  that  your  spots 
got  on  the  air  will  also  pay  impor 
tant  dividends. 

Remember  that  somewhere  in 
every  television  station  one  person 
controls  every  public  service 
announcement  that  goes  on  the  air. 
If  you  build  communication  with 
that  person,  your  problems  with 
future  ^SAs  are  over. 

—  Jack  Pans 
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RADIO 

Stations,  especially  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  seek  to  serve  their  local 
communities  —  both  geographi¬ 
cally  and  demographically.  Radio 
stations  generally  do  not  have  to 
push  to  be  all  things  to  all  people 
as  television  stations  do,  for  the 
,  simple  reason  that  there  are  more 
I  radio  stations,  each  serving  a  more 
or  less  specialized  interest  of  the 
listening  public.  For  example,  a  sta¬ 
tion  with  a  talk,  interview  and  news 
format  is  not  likely  to  have  the  same 
listening  audience  that  a  rock  or 
foreign  language  station  would.  The 
difference  means  that  your  ap¬ 
proach  to  radio  public  service 
should  be  somewhat  different  from 
your  approach  to  television  public 
service. 

First,  know  the  stations  you  want 
to  approach.  The  only  way  to  do 
that  is  to  take  some  time  and  listen 
to  them.  You  should  know  their  for¬ 
mat,  but  also  how  they  broadcast 
what  they  do.  It  is  also  vital  to  know 
their  public  service  directors. 

Secondly,  avoid  sending  the 
same  material  to  all  media.  1  fre¬ 
quently  get  press  kits  that  are 
intended,  at  best,  for  the  local 
newspaper.  They  contain  black 
and  white  glossy  photos  and  press 
releases  written  in  newspaper  style. 
When  this  kind  of  material  is  sent 
to  a  radio  station,  it  usually  ends 
up  —  unread  —  in  the  wastebasket. 
Press  releases  for  radio  (or  for 
TV  for  that  matter)  should  be 
more  like  fact  sheets  than  news¬ 
paper  stories.  All  the  important 
information  .  .  .  WHO,  WHAT, 
WHEN,  WHERE  AND  HOW  .  .  . 
should  be  summarized  in  the  first 
paragraph,  then  you  go  into  detail. 
But  a  rule  of  thumb  for  releases  to 
broadcasters:  stick  to  one  page  and 
include  a  telephone  contact  (you’d 
be  surprised  how  often  the  last 
point  is  neglected). 

When  you  contact  stations,  find 
out  who  is  responsible  for  news, 
public  service  and  interview  pro¬ 
grams,  and  stay  in  touch  with  them 
accordingly.  While  the  same  per¬ 
son  may  be  in  charge  of  everything, 
this  usually  isn’t  the  case.  Also, 
never  assume  that  releases  or 


aiming  at  is  the  length  of  the  PSAs 
!  they  program  At  one  time,  60 
I  seconds  was  the  standard.  More 
!  recently,  30  seconds  has  become 
i  the  norm.  So,  if  you’re  producing 
your  own  spots  and  you  can  only  do 
one,  make  it  a  30.  Many  stations  will 
use  60s  —  in  fact,  many  need  them 

—  but  almost  all  stations  will  use 
30s,  and  the  trend  is  toward  20s  and 
10s.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  for 
yourself  and  your  organization  is  to 
provide  a  complete  range  of  times 

—  60, 30,  20  and  10.  This  holds  true 
whether  the  spots  are  produced  or 
come  in  the  form  of  “live”  copy 
(ready  for  recording  by  the  station). 
Another  thing  you  should  know  is 
whether  the  stations  take  both 
kinds  of  spots.  A  station  that  only 
programs  10  second  “live”  copy 
spots  doesn’t  have  much  use  for 
recorded  60s,  and  vice  versa. 

Speaking  of  recorded  material, 
there  is  one  basic  that  can’t  be 
!  stressed  enough;  quality.  The  best 
way  to  record  your  message  is  in  a 
broadcast  studio  with  an  engineer 
who  knows  what  he  or  she  is  doing. 
You  can  get  broadcast  quality  on 
location,  but  it  usually  requires  a 
pro  to  achieve  it.  Remember;  no 
matter  now  good  your  “voice”  or 
copy  is,  if  your  spot  doesn’t  meet  a 
station’s  standards,  it  won’t  get  on 
the  air.  If  you  can  get  someone 
I  outstanding  to  speak  for  your 
organization,  check  with  stations 
in  your  area  before  recording.  You 
may  be  able  to  get  one  of  them  to 
provide  production  facilities  on  be¬ 
half  of  your  group. 

For  finished  spots,  the  best 
I  sound  quality  is  obtained  on  reel- 
to-reel  tape.  Unfortunately,  it  is 


^  —  —  —  — 

:  make  sure  your  final  timing  is 
accurate.  A  30  spot  should  be  30 
seconds,  not  28  or  31.  Some  sta- 
I  tions,  especially  those  with  looser 
'  formats,  e.g.  talk  or  news,  will  ac- 
I  cept  off-time  spots.  But  the  major¬ 
ity  want  them  correctly  timed. 

After  your  spot  or  campaign  has 
been  accepted  by  a  station,  find  out 
how  long  it  will  run  and  when  it  is 
scheduled  for  airing.  Then  listen  for 
it.  When  you  hear  it,  let  your  station 
contact  know.  If,  after  a  reasonable 
time,  you  haven’t  heard  it,  let  him 
or  her  know  that,  too.  Try  to  bear  in 
mind,  though,  that  not  all  public 
service  spots  run  when,  or  as  often 
as,  scheduled. 

Many  stations  will  provide  you 
with  a  statement  or  invoice  of  spots 
which  were  broadcast  on  your 
behalf.  If  a  station  doesn’t  furnish 
invoices,  the  public  service  direc¬ 
tor  will  usually  give  you  a  rough 
accounting  of  the  number  of  times 
your  spot  ran,  but  you  have  to  ask. 
If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  recep¬ 
tion  your  campaign  has  received 
thank  the  station’s  staff  in  writing. 
And  don’t  just  write  to  the  staff  who 
programmed  the  spot.  Thank  the 
general  manager,  or  owner,  as  well. 

Finally,  with  the  number,  type 
and  quality  of  public  service  messa¬ 
ges  currently  available  to  stations, 
you  can’t  sell  every  campaign  to 
every  station  every  time.  But  as 
long  as  you’ve  been  friendly  and 
have  shown  a  willingness  to  get  to 
know  a  station  and  its  require¬ 
ments,  you  will  have  placed  your¬ 
self  and  your  organization  in  a  more 
favorable  position  for  future  deci¬ 
sions.!^ 

—  Penny  Pinsker 
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There  are  many  publications  that  discuss  various 
facets  of  relating  to  the  public.  Listed  below  are  a  few 
that  may  be  useful. 

More  comprehensive  bibliographies  are  available 
from  the  Public  Relations  Societv  of  America  (845 
Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10022;  free)  and  the 
Foundation  for  Public  Relations  Research  and  Educa¬ 
tion  (Public  Relations:  A  Comprehensive  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  1964-1972;  845  Third  Ave.,  New  Y ork,  N.Y. 
10022;  $10.30  or  available  in  most  libraries).  The 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America  also  publishes  a 
bibliography  that  is  primarily  of  historical  interest 
—  A  Public  Relations  Bibliography  1900s-1963  — 
that  IS  sold  for  $3. 


Public  Relations  by  Edward 
L.  Bernays  —  discusses  ori¬ 
gins  and  development  of 
public  relations  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  principles  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
1005  Asp  Ave.,  Norman, 
Ok.  73010;  $5.95). 

Effective  Public  Relations 
by  Scott  M.  Cutlipand  Allen 
H.  Center  IS  the  most  widely 
used  classroom  text  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  Route  9  VV,  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  NI.J.  07632, 
$14.05). 

How  to  Be  Heard;  Making 
the  Media  Work  for  "You  by 
Ted  Klein  and  Fred  Danzig 
covers  range  of  activities 
and  outlets  for  publicizing 
your  organization's  story, 
including  planning,  strate¬ 
gies,  techniques  (Macmillan 
Publishing  Company, 
Riverside,  N'  l.  08075; 

$o  05) 

Public  Relations  for  Schools 
bv  A.  Unruh  and  R  Willier 
(Fearon  Publications,  o 
Davis  Dr  Belmont,  Ca 
04002;  $3  251. 


Handbook  of  Special  Events 
for  Nonprofit  Organiza¬ 
tions:  Tested  Ideas  for 
Fund  Raising  and  Public 
Relations  by  Edv\’in  Leibert 
and  Bernice  Sheldon  gives 
instruction  about  conduct¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  special 
events  for  both  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  fund  raising 
(Association  Press,  20l 
Broadway,  New  York,  N'.'r. 
10007;  $12.95  plus  35C 
handling) 


Mediability:  A  Guide  for 
Nonprofits  by  Len  Biegel 
and  Aileen  Lubin  focuses 
primarily  on  how  to  deal 
with  radio  and  television, 
with  additional  chapters  on 
using  cable  television  and 
conducting  telethons  (Taft 
Products,  Inc.,  1000  Ver¬ 
mont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D  C.  20005;  $o  50  plus 
50C  postage). 
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Public  Information  Hand¬ 
book  for  Foundations  by 
Saul  Richman  offers  in¬ 
struction  for  foundations 
about  many  aspects  of  re¬ 
lating  to  the  public,  includ¬ 
ing  developing  annual  re¬ 
ports  and  other  publica¬ 
tions,  dealing  with  media, 
holding  a  press  conference, 
establishing  a  speakers  pro¬ 
gram,  more  (Council  on 
Foundations,  888  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  $3). 


Public  Relations  in  Health 
and  Welfare  'edited  bv 
Francis  Schmidt  and  Harold 
Weiner)  is  a  collection  of 
articles  by  different  writers 
that  discuss  various  aspects 
of  and  issues  relating  to 
public  relations  (Columbia 
University  Press,  I3o  South 
Broadway,  Irvington,  N.Y 


10533;  $12355,  published  in 
loeo) 

Let  the  People  Know:  A 
Media  Handbook  for 
Churches  by  Charles  M 
Austin  IS  a  short  discussion 
of  public  relations  for 
churches  that  is  intended  to 
help  pastors  and  congrega¬ 
tion  leaders  recognize  news, 
prepare  news  releases  and 
publish  a  parish  newspaper 
Includes  the  classic  dedica¬ 
tion:  "To  those  who  write 
words  about  the  Word,  and 
news  about  the  Good 
News"  (Augsburg  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  42o  5  5th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Mn  55415, 
$2.95  plus  40<r  handling). 

Media 

Directories 

A  good  directory  of  media 
contacts  is  essential  in  at¬ 
taining  publicity  Many 
communities  have  direc¬ 
tories  of  local  media  and 
there  are  more  than  a  dozen 
national  directories  of  mag¬ 
azines,  newspapers,  radio/ 
TV  stations,  feature  writ¬ 
ers,  syndicates  and  house 
organs 

For  most  organizations,  a 
local  directory  will  be  most 
useful  To  find  out  if  one 
exists  in  your  community, 
call  and  ask  a  local  public 
relations  firm,  the  person  in 
charge  of  public  relations  at 
another  local  agency  or  the 
local  chapter  (if  one  exists 
of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  or 
local  Publicity  Club  (which 
often  publishes  membership 
directories) 

For  Los  Angeles-based 
agencies,  for  example,  there 
are  at  least  four  media  direc¬ 
tories;  A  Directory  of 
Newspapers  for  Los  Ange¬ 
les  and  Orange  Counties 
(available  free  from  the 
.News  Bureau,  Occidental 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Center.  1  150  Olive 
St  ,  Los  Angeles,  Ca  ‘^OOIS), 
a  list  ot  public  service  direc¬ 
tors  of  radio  and  television 
stations  'available  bv  send¬ 
ing  a  selt-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Broadcasters  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc  ,  1800  N  High- 
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f  land  Ave.,  HollywcH)d,  Ca. 

!  <30028);  a  book  (California 
Publicity  Outlets)  that  lists 
I  newspapers,  magazines, 

'  radio  and  television  stations 
and  shows,  news  bureaus 
and  correspondents  for  all 
communities  m  California 
(available  from  Unicorn 
Systems  Company,  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Division, 
j  3807  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los 
i  Angeles,  Ca.  <30010  $24. <35); 
I  and  the  Los  Angles  Publicity 
*  Club's  annual  Media  Direc- 
!  tory  and  Membership  Ros¬ 
ter  (1533  Wilshire  Blvd., 

I  Suite  202,  Los  Angeles,  Ca 
!  <30017;  $20) 

National 

Directories 

The  most  comprehensive 
directory  in  the  business  is 
the  annual  five  volume 
Working  Press  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  which  lists  executive 
and  editorial  personnel  for 
all  newspapers,  magazines, 

'  wire  services  and  radio  and 
television  stations.  Also  lists 
I  home  addresses  of  850  fea- 
!  ture  writers  and  addresses 
for  more  than  3000  com¬ 
pany  publications  (available 
from  the  National  Research 
Bureau,  Burlington,  la 
52o01;  $14<3,50). 

The  Gebbie  Press  All-in- 
One  Directory,  107o  edi¬ 
tion,  contains  names  and  ad - 
I  dresses  (no  personnel  list¬ 
ings,  except  magazines)  for 
all  major  media,  including 
newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
I  vision,  magazines,  news 
i  syndicates  and  Black  press 
(Box  1000,  New  Paltz,  N.Y 
125ol;  $45). 

The  Ayer  Directory  of 
Newspapers,  Magazines, 
Trade  Publications  is  pub- 
'  lished  annually  by  Ayer 
:  Press,  West  Washington 
$quare,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'  lOlOd  ($42.72). 

Syndicated  Columnists 
by  Richard  Weiner  notes 
where  to  find  major  colum¬ 
nists  in  all  areas  of  the  me- 
I  dia,  with  biographical  de- 
I  scriptions  (available  from 
'  Richard  Weiner,  Inc.,  888 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  $20). 

.A  specialized  directory 
I  that  mav  be  of  use  tocertain 


agencies  is  the  National 
Black  Press  Periodical  Di¬ 
rectory,  which  includes 
newspapers,  periodicals, 
newsletters,  radio  stations 
and  publishers  (AFRAM 
Associates,  88-72  East  131 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10037; 
$10), 

Also,  the  Office  of  Minor¬ 
ity  Business  Enterprise  has  a 
directory  of  minority  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television 
stations  and  periodicals  ti¬ 
tled  Directory  of  Minority 
Media  (Office  of  M  inority 
Business  Enterprise,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  In¬ 
formation  Center,  Room 
5600,  14th  and  Constitution 
.Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington 
D  C.  20230;  free). 

Directories  of  New  York 
and  Washington,  D.C. 
may  also  be  of  in  teres t  tocer¬ 
tain  organizations.  Hud¬ 
son's  Washington  News 
Media  Contacts  Directory  is 
available  frc^m  Hudson's 
Directory,  2814  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C,  20007  ($35).  New 
York  Publicity  Outlets  is 
available  by  writing  New 
York  Publicity  Outlets, 
Washington-Depot,  Ct. 
0o7<34  ($35). 

Public  Access 
to  the  Media 

A  Handbook  on  Free  Access 
to  the  Media  for  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Advertising  is  a  useful 
publication  of  the  Public 
Media  Center.  The  Center 
conducts  impressive,  low- 
cost  advertising  and  public 
relations  programs  for  non¬ 
profit  organizations  (Public 
Media  Center,  2751  Hyde 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Ca. 
94109;  $3). 

Parties  in  Interest:  A  Citi¬ 
zens  Guide  to  Improving 
Television  and  Radio  by 
Robert  Lewis  Shayon  dis¬ 
cusses  how  to  improve  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  successful  at¬ 
tempts,  reviews  the  law 
relating  to  broadcasting  and 
the  FCC  fairness  doctrine, 
presents  ideas  about  orga¬ 
nizing  coalitions  and  notes 
other  useful  publications  (a- 
vailable  free  from  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Office  of 


Communications,  289  Park 
Ave.,  South,  New  York, 

N.Y  10010).  The  book  also 
lists  a  number  of  the  other 
organizations  concerned 
with  access  to  the  media. 


Guides  to 

Printed 

Materials 

Another  means  of  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  public  is  through 
the  use  of  printed  materials 
such  as  brochures,  reports, 
flyers,  posters,  newsletters, 
etc.  The  books  listed  below 
are  just  a  sampling  of  the 
publications  available  on 
this  subject. 


Printing  It  by  Clifford 
Burke  is  a  basic  guide  to  de¬ 
veloping  printed  materials. 
It  discusses  printing  pro¬ 
cesses,  design,  paste-up, 
paper  and  ink,  binding  and 
more,  with  a  bibliography 
that  lists  more  complete 
guides  to  specific  subjects. 
Its  a  little  sketchy  in  parts 
but  useful  for  a  nonprofes¬ 
sional  involved  in  any  way 
with  printing  (available  in 
most  bookstores;  $3). 

Pocket  Pal:  A  Graphic 
Arts  Production  Handbook. 
This  classic  book  includes  a 
wealth  of  information  about 
the  graphic  arts,  including 
art  and  copy  preparation, 
graphic  arts  photography, 
platemaking,  printing,  bind¬ 
ing  and  paper  (available  in 
most  graphic  arts  stores, 
also  from  Pocket  Pal  Hand¬ 
book,  P.O.  Box  100,  Church 
$treet  Station,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10046;  $2). 

Creative  Communications: 
202  Sources  of  Free  and  In¬ 
expensive  Pictures  &  Illus¬ 
trations  is  a  useful  reference 
guide  to  sources  of  art  for 
publications  (available  from 
Creative  Communications, 
Council  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  and  Support  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Suite  530,  One  Dupont 


Circle,  Washington,  D  C. 
20036;  $7) 


Newsletters 


How  to  Do  Leaflets,  News¬ 
letters  and  Newspapers  by 
Nancy  Brigham.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  very  basic  informa¬ 
tion  related  to  printing,  with 
many  helpful  illustrations 
(available  from  the  New 
England  Free  Press,  60 
Union  Square,  Somerville, 
Ma.  02143;  $1.25  plus 
postage). 

Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society 
of  America 

The  Public  Relations  Soci¬ 
ety  of  America  (PRSA)  is  a 
membership  organization 
for  public  relations  profes¬ 
sionals  that  provides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  services,  including 
publications,  continuing  ed¬ 
ucation,  research  and  infor¬ 
mation,  improved  standards 
of  practice,  a  code  of  ethics 
and  opportunities  for  jobs 
and  contacts.  Only  individ¬ 
uals  (not  agencies)  who  are 
substantially  involved  in 
public  relations  are  eligible 
for  membership. 

The  society  publishes  the 
monthly  Public  Relations 
Journal,  to  which  anyone 
can  subscribe.  It  includes  a 
monthly  column  on  the 
nonprofit  field  and  often 
has  articles  of  direct  interest 
to  nonprofit  agencies  (Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Society  of 
.America,  845  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022; 

$12  per  year). 

There  was  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  people  engaged  in 
public  relations  for  nonpro¬ 
fits —  the  National  Commu¬ 
nications  Council  for 
Human  Services — but  it  re¬ 
cently  merged  with  PRSA.  g 


3nd 

Newspapers 


THE  CR.ANTSMANSHIP  CENTER  NEWS  15 


The  Grantsmanship  Center 


The  Grantsmanship  Center  NEWS  is  published 
SIX  times  per  year  by 
The  Grantsmanship  Center, 
a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  educational  institution. 
Annual  Subscription  Rate  is  5l5  fort>issues(oneyear) 
$27  for  12  issues  (two  years); 
and  $38  for  18  issues  (three  years); 

For  foreign  subscriptions, 
add  $3  per  year  for  surface  mail, 

$14  per  year  for  airmail. 

1015  West  Olympic  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California  ^0015 
(213) 485-90P4 

REPRINTS 

Reprints  of  this  article  are  available 
1-10  copies — $1.25  each,  11-25  copies — $1.05  each; 
26-100  copies — $.95  each;  101  or  more — $  80  each 
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EQUIPxMENT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Equipment  selection  in  broadcasting  usually  is  based  on 
a  balance  of  personal  preference  and  available  funds.  All 
of  the  equipment  on  the  following  list  is  good  and  is  suitable 
for  the  RIS  project.  I  have  shown  three  lists  using  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  tried  and  true  "Good,  Better,  Best"  designations. 
You  may,  of  course,  "mix  or  match"  according  to  your  preferences 
and  budget.  A  cable-only  "good"  system  could  cost  as  little  as 
$873.  An  SCA  system  using  the  "best"  model  with  1,200  receivers 
would  cost  $96,292. 

Frank  Gruenewald,  manager  of  Harron  Cable,  and  his 
engineer,  James  Standridge,  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the 
proposed  Mohawk  Valley  RIS.  If  MVRIS  buys  a  crystal-controlled 
FM  modulator  and  supplies  an  audio  signal  (over  a  line  leased 
from  the  telephone  company) ,  Harron  will  put  the  RIS  on  cable  on 
a  standard  FM  frequency — probably  89.1  mHz--which  can  be 
received  on  any  FM  radio  connected  to  cable.  Harron 
charges  a  one- time-only  connection  fee  of  $15.00  for  TV 
and  radio  ($5  to  add  radio  if  customer  already  has  cable  TV) 
and  monthly  charge  of  $8.50  for  TV  and  radio  ($1.50  if 
customer  already  has  TV) .  If  someone  without  cable  wants  only 
the  RIS,  the  cost  would  be  $10.00  connection  and  $7.00  monthly. 

After  visiting  each  radio  station  in  the  area,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  only  one  SCA  possibility  for  an  RIS. 


After  an  extended  personal  visit  and  a  recent  (Aug.  4) 
telephone  conversation,  WTLB-FM  (107.3)  is  "favorably 
disposed"  to  an  RIS  on  its  subcarrier.  Dave  Doughty,  the 
chief  engineer,  has  had  enough  experience  with  SCA  so 
there  would  be  no  problem,  such  as  many  RIS's  face,  of 
convincing  the  station  that  SCA  does  not  degrade  the  main 
channel.  The  president  and  general  manager,  Paul  Dunn, 
sees  any  use  of  SCA  as  a  potential  income  source  for  the 
station.  He  recognizes  that  there  is  already  a  background 
music  service  (Muzak)  in  the  community  and  there  are 
few  other  SCA  commercial  possibilities  for  a  market  that 
size.  He  is  eager  to  negotiate  with  C.A.B.  and  Mid-York 
and  has  agreed  to  talk  with  his  accountant  about  the  benefits 
to  WTLB  of  donating  all  or  part  of  the  SCA  lease  costs 
which  could  count  as  a  tax-deductible  contribution.  The 
station  has  increased  its  power  from  3,500  watts  to  35,000 
watts.  It  is  trying  to  clear  up  some  technical  problems 
right  now.  When  that  work  is  done,  WTLB-FM  will  increase 
to  50,000  watts,  enough  power  to  serve  the  five-county  area. 

I  suggest  that  now  is  the  time  to  talk  SCA  with  Dunn. 

Although  the  following  equipment  list  is  fairly 
simple  and  easy  to  understand,  a  few  comments  are  in  order. 
The  list  is  split  into  two  major  categories:  dissemination 
equipment  and  origination  equipment.  Under  dissemination, 
you  will  need  either  an  SCA  package  or  a  cable  package — but 
not  both  (unless  you  want  to  start  on  cable  and  then  move 


into  SCA) .  You  have  three  choices  of  SCA  generators ; 
any  one  is  satisfactory.  The  choice  of  modulation  and 
frequency  monitor  should  be  left  to  the  engineer  at  the 
radio  station.  Each  of  the  three  choices  is  satisfactory. 

The  TFT  730A  is  clearly  a  superior  piece  of  equipment. 

The  audio  processing  and  limiting  equipment  is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  radio  station.  Beyond 
the  minimum  compressor/limiter  specified,  you  should  aim 
for  the  least  the  radio  station  will  permit.  When  you 
negotiate  with  a  radio  station,  be  prepared  to  be  flexible 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  station  rather  than  relying  on 
the  recommendations  of  a  consultant  2,600  miles  away.  You 
will  have  to  live  with  and  rely  on  the  station's  engineer, 
so  start  on  the  right  foot. 

The  cable-only  package  consists  of  only  two  items. 

The  modulator  converts  the  audio  signal  to  an  FM  frequency 
for  insertion  into  the  cable  system.  The  frequency  must 
be  specified  when  ordering,  so  check  first  with  the  cable 
system  engineer.  The  line  amplifier/equalizer  is  a 
slick  device  ideally  suited  for  this  application.  It 
goes  at  the  cable  system  end  of  the  phone  line  and  your 
contact  at  the  phone  company  probably  never  heard  of  it. 
tVhen  you  give  her  the  number,  she  may  not  have  it  on  her 
list.  She  can  find  it  on  a  list  of  equipment  which  N.  Y. 
telephone  supplies  to  data  and  computer  users.  The  number 
is  correct  and  current  and  N.  Y.  telephone,  as  well  as 

t 

the  entire  Bell  system,  does  supply  them;  though  usually 
not  to  radio  stations.  They  don't  recognize  what  a  valuable 


piece  of  equipment  Bell  Labs  designed!  It  could  also  be 
used  for  feeding  the  radio  station's  SCA,  but  the  compressor 
limiter  is  better  for  SCA  use. 

Origination  equipment  needs  are  dictated  more  by 
programming  needs  than  by  budget.  The  minimum  package 
(without  the  optional  equipment)  will  permit  the  broadcast 
of  live  material  by  two  readers ,  one  of  whom  operates  the 
controls .  Volunteer  readers  can  record  material  on  their 
own  cassette  equipment  and  play  it  back  on  the  (free) 

L.C.  cassette  machine.  Adding  the  Revox  recorder  will 
give  you  an  added  record  capability  in  a  separate  booth, 
but  the  machine  will  have  to  be  carried  into  the  studio/ 
control  room  to  play  the  program. 

The  step  up  to  the  "better"  system  adds  a  larger 
console  which  would  be  placed  in  a  separate  control  room 
adjoining  the  studio  and  requiring  an  operator.  The 
RE-11  microphones  are  better  quality  for  studio  use. 

The  635A  microphone  can  be  used  in  the  recording  booth 
with  the  Revox  recorder  or  with  the  portable  cassette 
machine.  A  second  reel-to-reel  recorder  has  been  added 
to  play  material  recorded  on  the  Revox  (or  any  other  machine) 
It  also  has  recording  capability.  A  turntable  has  been 
added  as  well  as  a  cartridge  recorder  and  cartridge  eraser. 
The  cartridges  would  be  used  to  record  and  play  short, 
announcement-length  materials.  The  M-67  mixer  can  be  used 
for  production  work  as  well  as  a  stand-by  or  emergency 
control  console  when  the  volunteer  operator  doesn't  show  up. 


The  "best"  package  is  best  in  both  quality  and 
quantity.  The  increased  quantity  will  provide  a  production 
capacity  that  should  meet  all  present  and  future  program¬ 
ming  needs.  You  could  add  as  many  additional  recorders 
and  microphones  as  you  v/ish  for  extra  recording  booths.  I 
did  not  list  a  satellite  earth  receive-s tation .  By  the 
time  you  want  RPR  programming,  satellite  receivers 
probably  will  cost  less  than  the  current  $25,000  price 
tag . 


EQUIPMENT  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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EQUIPMENT  VENDORS 


Most  vendors  will  supply  equipment  manufactured  by 
several  manufacturers.  Others  will  bid  on  equivalent 
items.  The  prices  shown  on  the  previous  pages  are 
catalog  list  prices  with  a  small  amount  added  for  shipping. 

It  is  clearly  advisable  to  submit  equipment  lists  to 
several  vendors  for  competitive  bidding.  Always  ask  for 
quotes  "FOB  Utica."  Be  sure  any  discounts  quoted  apply 
to  any  individual  item.  Some  vendors  will  apply  discounts 
only  if  the  full  list  is  bought  from  that  vendor.  That 
may  be  all  right,  but  watch  out  for  unacceptable  substitutes 
(i.e.,  "equivalents"  which  may  not  meet  your  specific  needs)  . 
The  best  advice  is  to  get  engineering  or  technical  assistance 
to  write  "performance  specifications"  for  all  important 
equipment  items,  thus  avoiding  "equivalents." 


David  Bain  Associates 
P.  0.  Box  1011 
Port  Washington,  NY  11050 
(516)  883-4818 

Harris  Corporation 
Broadcast  Products  Division 
675  3rd  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)  986-7600 

McMartin  Industries,  Inc. 
4500  South  76th  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68127 
(402)  331-2000 


SCA  RECEIVER  MANUFACTURERS 


Although  I  have  recommended  one  receiver  by  brand 
name,  I  urge  all  potential  SCA  users  to  obtain  (free) 
samples  of  all  available  models  for  testing  and  evaluation 
in  each  locale.  Some  receivers  do  work  better  in  some 
locations  (because  of  terrain,  etc.)  than  others.  At 
least  one  additional  manufacturer  (Panasonic)  should  have 
an  SCA  receiver  on  the  market  in  1981. 


Kable-Kop 

732  Round  Rock  Avenue 
Round  Rock,  Texas  78664 
(512)  255-6467 

Johnson  Electronics,  Inc. 

P .  0 .  Box  7 

Casselberry,  Florida  32707 
(305)  339-2111 

McMartin  Industries,  Inc. 

4500  South  76th  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68127 
(402)  331-2000 

Norver  Company 

7300  North  Crescent  Boulevard 
Pennsauken,  New  Jersey  08110 
(609)  665-2020 
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BOOK  I 


SO  YOU  WANT  TO  START  A  RADIO  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

THE  BASICS 
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PREFACE 


This  book  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  ten  dealing  with  Radio  Information 
Services  (RIS's).  It  discusses  need  for  such  services,  information  necessary 
for  establishing  a  service,  some  preliminary  steps  involved,  and  a  national 
overview  of  Radio  Information  Services. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Will.  Rogers  once  quipped,  "All  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the  nev/spapers . " 

Yet,  in  this  country  miliions  of  persons  are  denied  access  to  newspapers  as  a 
source  of  information.  Because  their  ability  to  read  normal  print  is  limited, 
they  are  known  as  print-handicapped.  The  purpose  of  Radio  Information  Services 
(RIS's)  is  to  serve  these  persons. 

Several  criteria  determine  the  print-handicapped  classification: 

1.  Difficulty  or  inability  to  use  normal  print  owing  to  visual  loss. 

2.  Difficulty  or  inability  to  hold  or  turn  the  printed  page  owing 
to  p^vsical  impairment  to  the  hands,  fingers,  or  arms. 

3.  Any  other  physical  limitation  that  prevents  reading  standard 
printed  m.aterials. 

Although  the  above  criteria  determine  eligibility  for  the  Talking  Book  Program  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  RIS's  may  establish  guidelines  to  accornmodate  local 
needs. 

This  book  uses  the  term  Radio  Information  Services,  but  other  services 
are  known  as  Radio  Reading  Services,  while  still  others  are  called  Radio  Talking 
Book.  A  few  have  selected  unique  names:  "The  Washington  Ear,"  "The  Wichita 
Audio  Reader,"  "In  Touch  Networks,"  and  "The  Milwaukee  ^ 

Radio  Information  Services  offer  local,  regional,  and  national  radio 
program^ming  to  persons  unable  to  use  regular  print.  Tv/o  elements,  local  control 
and  timeliness,  characterize  the  services.  Most  use  an  FM  subsidiary  com.muni cations 
authorization  (SCA) ,  or  subcarrier,  permitting  a  station  to  simultaneously 
broadcast  programming  on  the  main  channel  ,  which  anyone  with  an  FM  radio  can  hear, 
while  providing  different  programjning  on  the  subcarrier,  which  can  be  heard  only 
on  a  special  receiver. 


The  cornerstone  of  the  Radio  Information  Services'  broadcast  schedules  is 
reading--on  the  day  of  pub! ication--local  ,  daily  newspapers.  Although  other 
programming  augments  newspaper  reading,  the  basic  goal  of  RIS's  is  to  provide 
print-handicapped  listeners  with  timely,  topical,  and  local  information  that  will 
permit  them  to  live  more  independent,  productive,  and  rewarding  lives. 

In  1980,  National  Public  Radio  began  supplying  programs  to  Radio  Information 
Services  via  its  satellite  network.  Some  programs  are  developed  by  NPR  and 
originate  in  Washington,  D.C.;  others  are  produced  by  RIS's  across  the  nation  and 
distributed  by  NPR. 

BACKORaUND 


An  important  medium  of  communication  in  our  culture  is  the  printed  word. 
Without  access  to  it,  the  print-handicapped  person  is  ill-informed,  a  situation 
that  often  results  in  social  isolation,  needless  and  degrading  dependency,  and 
significantly  impaired  self-esteem. 

Father*-  Carrol  1  in  his  book.  Blindness:  What  It  Is,  What  It  Does  and  How  to 
Live  with  It,  identifies  the  absence  of  informational  progress  as  one  of  the  major 
losses  suffered  by  persons  who  are  blind.  This  loss  also  would  apply  to  other 
print-handicapped  persons. 

But  lack  of  means  for  obtaining  current  information  affects  most  of  all 
his  status  in  his  ov/n  mind  and  in  his  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  What  would  happen  to  his  status  in  his  circle  as  he  has 
Tor  feels  that  he  hasjless  and  less  to  give  to  it.  Information  is  the  stuff 
'^out  of  which  knowledge  is  made-  /nd  people  have  a  way  of  confusing  lack 
of  knov;ledge  with  lack  of  int^lngence.  Some  of  his  acquaintances 
may  begin  to  think  of  the  blinded  person's  lack  of  current  information  as 
stupidity  and  fromthat  it  may  not  be  far  to  the  time  when  he  thinks  of 
himself  as  stupid. ^^It  is  easy  to  see  some^f  the  effects  on  the  blinded  man 
as  he  realizes  what  has  resulted  from  this'dying  to  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.'^  He  may  surrender  and  live  in  the  world  of  the  pasU  ^e  may  become 
an^^experli' on  some  subject  and  pontificate  upon  it  as  often  someone  will 
lend  him  an  earl  ^e  may  take  the  floor  and  hold  it*j^yon  things  he  knows 
nothing  about'  ^^e  may  stop  completely  in  his  intellectual  growth,  close  his 
mind  to  all  rfew  opinions  and  hold  only  to  the  things  he  knew  about  unless 
something  is  done  to  restore  his  loss  in  this  vital  area  of  keeping  up 
with  the  changing  world.l 


I  fhoraas  J,.  .Carroll,  Blindness:  What  It  Is,  What  It  Does,  and  How  to  Live  with 
It  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1961],  pp.  bJ-b4.  ” 


Valuable  services  such  as  the  Talking  Book  Program  of  the  Library  of  Congress 


and  Recording  for  the  Blind  have  helped  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the  loss  of 
informational  progress.  Generally,  they  have  served  the  print  "handicapped  well, 
within  the  limits  of  their  capabilities.  But  prior  to  the  advent  of  RIS's,  there 
existed  two  informational  gaps  that  could  not  be  filled  by  these  programs: 

1.  The  Talking  Book  Program  cannot  provide  a  significant  amount  of  local 
printed  material  and  information. 

2.  Time  is  required  to  record,  duplicate  onto  to  discs  or  tapes,  and 

distribute  these  materials  to  the  print'handicapped.  It  was  and  still  is 

•  •  $ 

virtually  impossible,  therefore,  to  provide  timely  and  topical  information 
via  discs  and/or  tapes. 

In  an  effort  to  fill  these  vital  informational  gaps,  the  first  RIS  began  operating 

in  Minnesota  in  1969,  thanks  to  the  pioneering  efforts  of  Stan'^ly  Potter,  who  established 

the  Minnesota  Radio  Talking  Book  Program. 

/K 
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Do  you  want  to  start  a  radio  reading  service?  The  following  sections  in  this 
book  present  an  overview  of  what  is  required.  Establishing  an  RIS  is  a  challenge 
requiring  dedication,  effort,  and  perseverance.  Yet,  because  the  RIS  concept  is 
growing  nationally,  I  encourage  you  to  join  the  effort  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
informational  progress  experienced  by  those  who  are  print-handicapped. 


ESTABLISH  THE  NEED  FOR  A  RADIO  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Before  you  begin  to  develop  the  resources  and  community  support  to  begin 
an  RIS,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  identify  the  need  for  such  a  service. 

Then  you  must  develop  an  RIS  concept  to  show  how  it  fills  the  identified  need. 
Remember,  when  seeking  support  to  start  an  RIS,  yoijtften  will  be  dealing  with 

persons  who  know  very  little  about  print-handicapped  individuals  and  are  unfamili 
with  RIS. 

Establishing  an  RIS  can  be  extremely  frustrating.  You  must  be  prepared  to 
answer  questions  such  as,  "Why  is  there  need  for  another  radio  station  in  our 
community,  since  even  in  the  most  remote  areas  of  our  country  a  person  with  a 
reasonably  good  AM  or  FM  radio  has  access  to  dozens  of  stations?"  "Why  do 
print-handicapped  persons  need  to  know  what  is  in  the  newspaper?  I  do  not  read 
the  newspaper,  and  I  know  many  persons  who  do  not."  "Why  do  you  need  a  special 
radio  station  for  print-handicapped  persons  when  the  Talking  Book  Program  is  ' 
available?"  Examples  of  brief  responses  to  these  questions  might  be:  "Our 
station  does  not  duplicate  information  available  on  other  media  or  from  other 
services.  Or,  "Yes,  I  know  there  are  sighted  persons  who  do  not  read  the  news¬ 
paper,  but  many  do.  Print-handicapped  persons  should  have  the  same  option." 

It  is  hoped  that  as  you  proceed  through  this  book  and  others  in  the  series  you 
will  develop  perspectives  of  your  own  to  help  you  deal  with  these  challenging 
questions.  You  must  be  v/illing  to  tell  the  RIS  story  over  and  over  again; 

eventually,  the  resources  you  need  will  be  found.  Start  with  yourself.  You  are 

the  first  person  who  must  be  convinced  of  the  need  for  an  RIS.  Without  this 
conviction,  you  v;ill  be  unable  to  meet  the  challenges  and  frustrations  you  will 


encounter. 
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As  you  establish  the  need  for  and  develop  the  concept  of  an  RIS,  you  will  fulfill 
two  purposes.  First,  you  will  develop  your  own  perspective  of  an  RIS  and  how  it  should 
relate  to  the  community.  Second,  you  will  accumulate  information  and  data  that 
will  help  you  rally  community  support  and  resources.  Competition  is  keen  for  the 
limited  amount  of  money  available  for  special  services  such  as  an  RIS.  You  must  have 
a  strong  inner  conviction  in  addition  to  data  and  information  if  you  are  to  tell  the 
RIS  story  in  a  way  that  will  make  your  need  for  support  and  funding  competitive. 

Asword  of  caution  at  this  point:  The  minute  your  RIS  activity  begi ns , ^ou-wfl 1 
be  involvedo’n  development  work,  meaning  that  while  dealing  with^the  present  you 
always  will  be  looking  towards  the  future.  You  will  be  creating  an  image  of  what  your 
RIS  will  be  relevant  to-'the  community.  Depending  .on  many  factors,  e.g.,  community 
resources  and  attitudes,  you  may  create  an -image  that  your  RIS  will  be  another 
social  service  agency  within  the  community.  Or,  you  may  want  to  develop  an  image  of 
your  RIS  as  a  special  media  service  for  persons  who..are  print  handicapped.  Reaardless 
of  the  approach  you  take,  the  actions  and  activities  of  today-will  affect  future 

I  _ 


activities  and  your  ability  or  inability  to  acquire  the  essential  resources^for^^e 
RJS'you  are  attempting  to  start. 

There  is  another  factor  present,  especially  if  the  RIS  initiator  also  is  print- 
handicapped.  As  you  experience  rejection  from  potential  supporters  and  contributors, 

I 

you  often  may  feel  that  you  are  being  rejected.  ;  As— you-attempt^O“'develop“anHmage 

J  tO’T'f  --C.xi 

for— your  •RIS- and 'how— rt'Should-relate-^tcrthe  'tcmmuniT;y7~yoirT3ften''wi  1  T^be'^dealing 
with«y our- feel  ingS'  about"  disabi  1  i  ty  -and^howdi  sabled  persons^should-  rel  ate-^o  the 


•eommunftT': — Persons*  who-attempt-to-start-an-RIS-,— di  sabled-orwiotr-must— cope 

(  ^  S-l fib  1 1  i  inr  S'  j 

wittT*-thiS“issue.  '  Focus  on  the  larger  goal  of  the-R4-S-becon>ing— cr-reanty;  do  not 


internalize  the  rejections* 
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i4ie~absef>€e-o-f - i nf ormat i ona hijrcTgrerri7ffS'~TdeTirTfreTTarn‘Ter“aT'one  'of  ’the 
major-Josses-experienced"  by-  bHnd'-and^6tftGi^rdnr-hand1'cai3p'gd''p^dr?a^ .  ?:her&-4  5 

A  /-i  / 

/a:  amount  of  printed  material  available  to  the  general  public.  After 

~ ^  irv<  c,  a.  --•>  r*  - 

researching- the  issue,  Barbara  Cire,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Prri.fvt-Handicapped 

V  I'Mi"  ■  '  uyr^j  <  u^-^Y?  • 

Service  of  National  Public  Radio,  determined  how  much  of  this  printed  material 
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is  available  in  forms  usable  by  the  print-handicapped. 


'Most  sighted  persons  take  books  and  other  printed  materials  for  granted. 
.However,  for  the  person  who  is  blind,  visually  impaired  or  unable  to 
ihold  a  book  or  printed  page,  printed  matter  is  not  something  to  be 
considered  casually.  When  considered  in  terms  of  the  number  of  publi¬ 
cations  available  to  the  two  groups,  the  difference  is  great.  There  are 
two  main  listings  for  books  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped.  They 
are  the  Library  of  Congress  National  Service  for  the  Blind,  Physically 
Handicapped  (NLS)  and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  Central 
Catalogue  (APH).  Books  produced  by  NLS  are  described  as  "recreational 
readina,"  incorporating  General  fiction  and  non-fiction,  biography,  and 
books  for  young  children  and  adults.  The  APH  Central  Catalogue  is  primarily 
a  listing  of  textbooks  and  includes  titles  recorded  by  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  as  well  as  those  recorded  by  volunteers  through  local  libraries 
across  the  country.  The  Central  Cataloaue  lists  textbooks  for  students 
from  grade  one  through  post-graduate  and  law  school  texts. 

According  to  representatives  of  NLS  and  APH,  their  collections 
contain  the  following  numbers  of  titles: 

TITLES  IN  COLLECTION  TITLES  PRODUCED  PER  YEAR 

NLS  27,000  1,600  ^ 

APH  •  107,665  8,200 

134,665  TOTAL  TITLES  9,800  TOTAL  PER  YEAR 

These  figures  represent  titles  in  recorded  and  Braille  formats,  produced 
by  volunteers  and  professionals.  .  .  . 

As  noted  earlier,  printed  matter  is  ubiquitous.  According  to 
statistics  from  the  American  Library  Association,  there  are  about 
2  billion  books  in  libraries  in  the  United  States.  The  Library  of  Congress 
Public  Information  Office  estimates  that  it  has  18.6  million  titles  in  its 
buildings.  According  to  Publishers  Weekly,  approximately  38,000  titles 
are  published  each  year. 

I  Statistics  are  not  available  for  the  total  number  of  books  ever  published, 

I  and  it  is  impossible  to  compare  2  billion  books  to  134,655  titles  available 
I  in  special  media  for  the  print-handicapped.  However,  comparing  the  number 
I  of  titles  produced  in  print  and  special  media  each  year,  one  finds  that  the 
j  number  of  new  books  available  to  the  print-handicapped  is  about  25  percent 
of  that  available  to  the  siohted  person. 

Comparison  of  magazines  available  indicates  a  larger  disparity. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Standard  Periodical  Directory,  79-80 
lists  68,720  magazines  published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  NLS 


I 
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[Reference  Circular,  "Magazines  in  Special  Media,"  lists  350  magazines 
produced  in  Braille,  cassette,  disc,  large-type,  moon-type,  and  open- 
reel  tape.  This  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  magazines 
potentially  available  in  printed  form. 

The  preliminary  comparison  of  materials  available  in  print  and 
special  media  would  seem  to  indicate  a  need  for  increased  production 
of  magazines  and  books  in  media  for  the  print-handicapped. 2 

Assuming  that  Cire's  statistics  are  reasonably  accurate,  persons  who  are  print" 
handicapped  suffer  a  severe  informational  gap  as  a  result  of  their  inaccessibility  to  norm, 
print.  Even  if  all  printed  material  were  available  in  forms  usable  by  the  print-- 
handicapped,  however,  an  information  gap  still  would  exist.  This  lack  of 
informational  progress  results  from  the  inability  of  blind  persons  to  observe. 

They  cannot  observe  people  and  things;  consequently,  they  fall  behind  in  terms  of 
having  access  to  information  about  events  occurrinn  in  their  midst.  'Other  persons 
who  are  print- handicapped  because  of  a  physical  disability  that  results  in  limited 
mobility  also  experience  a  similar  information  loss.  When  the  ability  to  travel 
is  restricted,  observation  is  limited  and  information  loss  the  result. 

In  Blindness:  What  Is  It?  .  .  .  Carroll  identifies  this  form  of  loss  of 
i n f 0 rma tion  progress|a s--:f o  1  *1  ows ? 

.  .  .  Those  of  us  who  have  grown  up  with  sight  realize  how  large  a  part 
seeing  plays  in  our  observation  of  people.  The  visual  emphasis  is  even 
more  pronounced  in  our  observation  of  things  and  with  mobility  gone  chances 
to  observe  are  restricted  to  a  smaller  Geographical  area.  The  blinded 
man  who  still  wears  the  sideburns  of  another  day  and  who  always  gets  a 
1910  haircut  may  well  do  so  because  of  his  faijiire  in  informational  progress. 

Or  for  the  same  reason  the  blinded  woman  ma\)]j5i^re  with  all  her  neighbors 
the  knowledge  that  the  house  in  the  next  blocK  had  been  torn  down. 

So  pervasive  in  daily  life  is  blinded  persons'  difficulty  in 
observing  ordinary  people  and  ordinary  things. 2 


^Carrol  1  ,  p.  S3. 
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The  need  for  an  RIS,  therefore,  takes  on  a  new  dimension.  It  provides  not  only 
printed  but  also  general  information  that  is  of  interest  to  print-handicapped 
persons. 

Demographic  information  i's  an  essential  element  in  identifying  the 
need  for  an  RIS.  Although  demographic  data  frequently  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
several  sources  can  provide  statistical  information.  First,  almost  every 
community  has  a  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
Most  regional  libraries  will  share  with  you  information  about  the  number  of 
subscribers  in  your  community. 

Second,  you  may  compare  your  community  with  a  similar  community  having 
an  RIS.  Populations  centers  of  comparable  can  be  used  to  determine  the  potential 
audience  in  your  community. 

Agencies  that  serve  the  print-handicapped  are  yet  another  source  of 
information  regarding  potential  size  of  audience.  United  Cerebral  Palsy, 

The  Arthritis  Foundation,  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  and  agencies 
serving  the  blind  and  elderly  can  provide  you  with  demographic  information. 


GENERATING  COMMUNITY  INTEREST  AND  SUPPORT 


When  you  have  determined  that  an  RIS  is  needed  and  have  garnered 


convincing  evidence,,  you  must  develop  an  RIS  rationale — one  that  will  generate 
community  interest  and  support.  A  wel 1 -conceived  rationale  is  crucial,  since 
it  must  convince  those  in  control  of  community  resources  to  support  an  RIS 
endeavor. 


lifa 'll 
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How  do  you  beqin  to  tap  community  resources?  Generally,  it  is  best  to 

start  with  those  who  logically  would  be  interested 

in  what  it  is  you  hooe  to  accomplish  and  who  will  understand  the  RIS  -concep-t. 

I  ...  I  ,  . 

~ ^  .  other  agencies  who  serve  the  print  handicapped,. such  as  regional 
libraries  for  the  blind  and  local  libraries;  public  radio  stations;  and  other 
groups  interested  in  community  service  (Kiwanis,  Lions,  Junior  League,  Telephone 
Pioneers,  churches,  etc.). 

A  questioh-and-answer  sheet  developed  by  the  Radio  Reading  Services  of 


Cincinnati  identifies  problem  areas  that  may  arise  when  you  present  the  RIS 
rationale  in  your  comirunity. 


A  BRIEF  OVERVIEW  OF  RADIO  READING  SERVICES 
'  OF  GREATER  CI.NCINNATI,  INC. 

"ALL  I  KNOW  IS  WHAT  I  READ  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER"  —  If  there  is  any  truth  in 
this  statement,  thousands  of  people  in  Greater  Cincinatti  know  very  little. 

WHO  ARE  THESE  PEOPLE?  --  Those  who  do  not  have  easy  access  to  normal  print 
due  to  visual  loss,  physical  disability  or  perceptual  deficiency  (blind, 
cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dystrophy,  multiple  sclerosis,  severe  arthritis, 
spinal  cord  injury,  stroke,  etc.). 

WHAT  BECOriES  OF  THOSE  WHO  ARE  PRINT-HANDICAPPED?  --  They  lack  knowledge 
about  happeninas  in  their  own  community,  where  to  firud  the  best  bargains 
and  find  themselves  socially  incompetent  to  discuss  tooical  issues. 

WHAT  DOES  RRS  ATTEMPT  TO  DO?  --  Read  topical  and  local  information  to  the 
print-handicapped  which  is  designed  to  help  them  live  more  productive, 

I  rewarding  and  independent  lives.  We  do  not  dupl icate  what  is  available 
through  other  media. 

WHAT  IS  THE  HISTORY  OF  RRS?  --  The  first  RRS  began  operation  in  Minneapolis 
in  1969.  Currently  there  are  over  70  services  across  the  country,  5  of 
which  are  in  Ohio.  RRS  is  a  proven  concept  which  is  growing  nationally. 

j  HOW  DOES  RRS  WORK?  --  The  RRS  signal  is  broadcast  simultaneously  (on  a  side 
I  band)  with  that  of  a  cooperating  FM  station.  In  Cincinnati,  the  side  band 
I  of  WGUC-FM  has  been  made  available.  A  special  receiver  is  provided  to 
I  listeners  as  part  of  the  service.  Volunteers  are  used  to  do  the  reading, 

I  to  deliver  the  receivers  and  to  perform  necessary  office  duties. 

WHAT  PROGRAMMING  IS  OFFERED?  --  The  cornerstone  of  RRS  programming  is  the 
comprehensive  reading  of  daily  newspapers  on  day  of  publication.  This  is 
augmented  by  other  timely  and  topical  printed  information  as  well  as  infor¬ 
mation  of  special  interest  to  the  print-handicapped. 


I 
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WHAT  IS  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  LOCAL  RRS?  --  We  began  broadcasting  September  18,  1978, 
and  currently  we  are  on  the  air  34  hours  per  week.  Over  600  receivers  have 
been  distributed  to  eligible  persons  and  more  than  20  nursing  and  retirement 
homes  plus  several  hospitals  provide  the  service  to  their  residents  and 
patients.  In  excess  of  80  volunteers  contribute  their  time  each  week. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  LOCAL  RRS?  --  Our  needs  include  obtaining  operating 
and  capital  funds,  plus  locating  persons  who  could  benefit  from  our  service. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  LOCAL  RRS  ACCOMPLISHED  TO  DATE?  --  Responses  to  our  brief  and 

j  restricted  programming  have  been  enthusiastic.  Several  persons  have  indicated 
they  can  shop  more  effectively.  Some  have  reported  they  feel  more  competent 
in  social  settings  and  others  have  reported  attending  various  events  they  knew 
nothing  about  before  RRS.  A  home  for  the  blind  reported  an  increased  interest 
in  voting. 

'  WHAT  ARE  THE  PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE?  --  Eventually,  RRS  hopes  to  serve  thousands 
of  persons  in  the  Tri -State  area  and  to  increase  programming  up  to  10  hours 
a  day.^ 


Many  services  have  brochures  and  other  printed  materials, 
willing  to  share  their  materials  with  you  on  request. 


Most  would 'be 


The  question-and-answer  sheet  above  identifies  the  various  areas  with  which 
you  must  cope  when  developing  the  RIS  concept  in  your  community.  You  may  want  to 
use  the  sheet  as  a  guide  for  the  various  types  of  jnformation  you  will  need  as 
you  proceed.  The  material  in  the  following  chapter  provides  more  detail ed 
discussion  of  each  area»  tl7e--remaining-books''in''the''RIS”'series‘,““however,'- -dealriq^-i th 
eaph''*area'’in'qreat'detailv'*-‘ —  ^  . 

After  you  have  developed  the  RIS  concept,  you  must  show  how  a— service 


minimizes  the  impact  that  loss_  of.  information  has  on  the-gax-int-handieapped-irr-your'- 

community.  Does  an- RIS  improve  the  quality  of  -these  persons^  lives? 

^  ♦ 

The  most  effective  way  to  convince  others  that  an  RIS  is  worthwhile  is  to 


provide  evidence  of  what  has  been  accomplished  since  1969,  when  the  first  service 
began  broadcasting  to  200  listeners.  As  of  January  1981 — just  IT'  '  years 
after  the  initial  venture — there  will  be  83  services  transmitting  on  138  stations 
and  cable  systems  to  more  than  90,000  listeners.  And  2T  additional  sites 


are  knov/n  to  be  in  the  planning  stage. 


•  •  u 
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Further  evidence  of  the  significant  impact  of  RIS's  is  the  advent  of 
the  Association  of  Radio  Reading  Services  (AARS),  the  national  professional 
membership  association  of  RIS's.  Moreover,  two  prestioious  organizations  have  created 

_ .^speciai*  departments  whose  purpose  is  to  offer  support  and  guidance  to  RIS's  ; 

Service  to  the  Print-Handicapped,  National  Public  Radio;  and  National  Consultant 
for  Radio  Information  Services,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Because  listeners  are  the  benefactors  of  Radio  Information  Services, 


their  letters  provide  the  best  testimony  as  to  the  services'  worthiness. 

Use  them  whenver  possible  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  an  RIS  in  your  community. 

Operating  services  throughout  the  country  will  provide  you  with  listeners' 

letters  to  enhance  the  presentation  of  your  RIS  concept. 

Excerpts  from  letters  written  by  Cincinnati  RIS  listeners  follow: 

I  had  no  idea  there  were  so  many  interesting,  practical,  historical, 
enjoyable  and  cultural  articles  in  the  daily  papers.  All  this  RRS  has 
brought  to  life  for  me.  It  is  my  sincere  wish  and  prayerful  hope  that 
Radio  Reading  Service  will  continue  for  amny  years  to  come. 


--Sister  Mary  deFazzi,  SND 
Covington,  KY 


This  is  a 
the  bl i nd 
opinions , 


dream  come  true  for  all 
readers  can  tune  in  and 
etc. 


of  us.  I 
have  both 


think  that  it  is  great  that 
papers  read  to  us  and  share 


--Jim  Mobley, 

Cincinnati,  OH 

,I  have  received  one  of  your  radio  receivers  from  our  local  Lion's  Club.  . 

I  especially  like  the  recipes,  TV  reviews  and  schedules,  and  super  — 

'market  coupons. 

--Myla  Whitaker 
Lawrenceburg ,  IN 

You  have  opened  up  a  new  phase  of  this  v/onderful  world  for  many_o£  us. 

The  current  happenings  I  hear  about  from  your  reading  service  /.are/_  not 
always  good  news,  but  it  does  make  me  and  other  like  me  better  informed. 

I  listen  to  television  quite  a  but,  but  I  always  felt  there  was  a  gap 

or  lack  of  knowing  things.  .  .  .  You  have  filled  that  gap. 


--Beverly  Graham 
Aurora,  IN 
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ESTABLISH  AND  DEVELOP  THE  SERVICE:  A  BALANCED  ATTACK 


io^the.-precedi nQ  chapterv'-i-'Stated 'that  the  moment  you  begin  to  establish 
an  RIS  you  are  involved  in  development  work.  Many  areas  of  activity  will  require 
your  attention,  • 

these  areas  are  interrelated;  consequently,  progress  or  lack  of  progress 
in  one  will  affect  the  others.  Bven— the~preliminarry"iiCt1vity'*of’'establ  ishi-ng 


the-need— for— and— developing^-the—RIG— concept  *shoii'l  d"'not^b'e~underta  ken --v/i  thou  t 

t  * 

great--forethought'and'~pl anning'. — For'*^xempler  when  you  approach  potential  funding 
sources  for  money,  'they  v/ill  want  to  know  exactly  hov7  you  plan  to  spend  the 

i 

r 

money  and  sustain  the  service  once  it  has  been  implemented.  Later,  you  may 
develop  publicity  designed  to  recruit  volunteers.  Without  an  established  plan 
to  screen,  train,  and  assign  volunteers,  your  publicity  campaign  may  result  in 
counterproductive  chaos.  Volunteers  may  become  discouraged  and  even  alienated 
if  you  have  not  conceived  a  wel 1 -organized  plan  that  uses  their  talents  and 
time  effectively. 

Throughout  the  establishment  phase  and  into  the  operational  phase,  you 
must  prepare  a  plan  that  will  serve  as  an  overall  guide  and  help  assure  that  all 
activities  are  approached  and  implemented  in  a  coordinated  and  productive  manner. 
An  effective  three-year  plan  that  was  developed  by  the  Cincinnati  RIS  is  presented 


in  the  Appendix. 
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Areas  of  Activity 

The  activity  areas  that  will  establish  and  sustain  your  service  are 
discussed  briefly  below.  By  no  means  is  their  order  inflexible.  Where  you 
begin  and  where  you  apply  emphasis  will  depend  on  local  situations  and 
attitudes.  Be  sure  that  all  the  areas  are  counterbalanced.  Failure  in  arsy  one 
activity  area  may  result  in  failure  of  your  project. 

Organizational  Plan 

1.  Will  your  RIS  be  a  free-standing  organization,  or  will  it  be 
affiliaied  with  an  established  organization  such  as  an  NPR  station,  an  agency 
that  serves  print-handicapped  persons,  a  library,  etc.? 

2.  What  will  be  your  eligibility  criteria  for  receiving  the  service? 

Will  they  be  the  same  as  those  established  for  the  Talking  Book  Program,  or 
should  you  include  the  illiterate  and  retarded? 

3.  Will  a  survey  documenting  need  for  an  RIS  be  required  to  gain  support 
from  your  community? 

4.  Will  the  service  be  offered  on  open  channel  or  SCA? 

5.  Will  the  organization  be  a  nonprofit  private  or  public  corporation, 
or  will  it  take  some  other  form? 

6.  Who  will  serve  on  the  board  of  trustees  or  advisory  board?  From 
what  professions  will  your  board  members  be  drawn?  Will  your  board  include 
print-handicapped  persons? 

7.  What  positions  will  be  included  in  the  operations  staff  when  you 


begin  broadcasting? 


.1 
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Vol unteers 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  to  recruit  a  solid  core  of  volunteers,  whose  time 
and  talent  will  be  vital  to  your  service? 

2.  What  are  the  duties  that  can  be  performed  by  volunteers  (e.g.,  reading, 
office  and  clerical  work,  technical  and  engineering  work,  delivery  of  receivers, 
legal  work,  accounting,  etc.)? 

3.  How  will  volunteers  be  trained,  and  what  provisions  will  be  made  for 
eval uation? 

4.  What  sort  of  recognition  will  volunteers  receive? 

4 

The  Law  and  RIS 

Type  of  organization  and  broadcast  medium  will  determine  to  a  large 
extent  the  legal  aspects  of  your  service. 

1.  Are  you  broadcasting  on  a  subcarrier  or  open  channel? 

2.  Are  you  a  nonprofit  public  or  private  organization? 

3.  Is  your  program  carried  on  multiple  media  (e.g.,  SCA,  cable, 
and/or  open  channel)? 

4.  What  are  the  copyright  ramifications  as  they  relate  to  your  service 
and  its  method  of  delivery? 

5.  What  are  the  ramifications  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine? 

6.  What  are  the  ramifications  of  commercial  messages  and/or  underwriting. 

7.  What  are  the  ramifications  of  confidentiality? 

8.  Should  you  obtain  releases  from  readers  and  other  persons  who 

volunteer  their  talents  and  voices  to  the  service? 
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Technical 

1.  Who  will  be  your  technical  expert? 

2.  Will  the  service  be  transmitted  on  open  channel  or  subcarrier? 

3.  What  is  the  best  type  of  production  equipment? 

4.  If  SCA  transmission  is  used,  which  receivers  are  best? 

5.  What  maintenance  will  be  required  for  production  and  receiving 
equipment,  and  v;ho  will  perform  this  maintenance? 

6.  How  will  you  select  the  best  design  for  studio  and  production 
faci 1 i ti es? 

7.  How  much  flexibility  in  production  and  bq^dcasting  will  the  service 

.  ? 

require. 

8.  Will  you  permit  production  work  to  be  done  outside  of  the  broadcasting 

facilities  (e.q.,  will  volunteers  be  able  to  tape  in  their  homes )  ^ 

/  * 

9.  Will  you  need  access  to  the  NPR  netv;ork  and/or  a  statewide  network? 

10.  Will  automated  equipment  be  required  to  assure  effective  use  of 

personnel ? 

Fundraising 

Obtaining  adequate  funding  to  initiate  and  sustain  your  service  will  be 
your  major  challenge.  Fundraising  efforts  will  change  as  the  organization 
develops.  For  example,  your  initial  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  securing 
seed  money  to  establish  your  service.  Once  operation  has  begun,  however,  you 
must  redirect  your  focus  to  secure  ongoing  funding.  Funding  sources  for 
capital  needs  will  be  different  from  those  for  operating  funds. 

1.  What  local,  state,  or  federal  government  monies  are  available? 

2.  What  local,  state,  or  national  foundations  are  potential  funding 
sources? 

3.  What  local  service  groups  and  organizations  are  potential  funding 
sources  (e.g..  Junior  League,  Zonta,  Altrusa,  Lions,  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  churches, 

etc. ) ? 


/ 
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4.  How  can  funding  be  obtained  through  the  local  business  community? 

5.  How  much  financial  support,  if  any,  can  you  expect  from  persons 
using  the  service? 

6.  Is  underwriting  a  potential  funding  source  a  wise  idea  for  your 
service?. 

Proarammi ng 

Although  programming  philosophies  vary  from  service  to  service,  you 
must  determine  the  programming  format  that  best  serves  the  needs  of  your 
1 isteners. 

1.  What  days  and  hours  will  you  broadcast? 

2.  What  items  will  be  read  from  daily  newspapers? 

3.  Will  priorities  be  given  to  particular  parts  of  the  newspapers 
(e.g.,  hard  news  rather  than  editorials,  feature  stories  rather  than  columnists, 
recipes  rather  than  obituaries)? 

4.  Will  other  printed  materials  be  read? 

5.  Will  programming  other  than  that  involving  print  be  offered 
(e.g.,  rehabilitation  news,  talk  and  call-in  shows,  walking  tours,  etc.)? 

6.  Will  other  than  local  programming  be  offered  (e.g.,  tapes  from  ■ 
other  services  or  NPR  programs)? 

Audience  Feedback 

Since  a  Radio  Information  Service  exists  to  serve  the  print-handicapped 
in  the  best  way  possible,  adeguate  feedback  from  current  and  potential  listeners 
is  essential.  How  will  you  obtain  that  feedback? 

1.  Will  a  listener  advisory  group  be  established? 

2.  Will  you  survey  your  listeners  periodically  and,  if  so,  how?  Will 
you  use  random  samples,  query  all  listeners,  use  questionnaires,  conduct 
telephone  surveys? 
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3.  If  you  use  surveys,  will  demographic  information  be  sought  as  well  as 
information  that  applies  directly  to  orogramminq? 

4.  Who  will  conduct  the  survey  (e.g.,  volunteers,  staff,  or  a 
professional  marketing  organization)? 

5.  Will  you  use  closed  or  open-ended  questions,  or  both? 

*-) 

6.  How  will  the  results  be  tabulated  and  compiled  ^‘into- a'-meaningful 
report?- 

Marketing  and  Public  Relations 

Because  your  volunteers,  board  members,  and  staff  represent  your  RIS,  it  is 
important  from  the  outset  that  the  image  you  v/ish  to  convey  be  identified 
and  projected  by  your  RIS  team. 

1.  Do  you  want  the  image  of  your  service  to  be  that  of  a  broadcast  medium 
or  a  social  service  agency? 

2.  Do  you  want  to  be  known  as  a  print-oriented  medium  or  a  broadcast 

medi urn? 

3.  What  advertising  and  other  publicity  techniques  should  you  employ 
to  establish  your  service  image  within  the  community? 

4.  How  should  complaints  be  handled  and  by  whom? 

5.  On  whom  should  you  focus  your  PR  and  marketing  strategy  (e.g., 
listeners,  volunteers,  potential  funding  sources  and  other  supporters,  the 
community  in  general,  etc.)? 

All  activities  must  be  conducted  in  concert.  Frequently,  however,  conflicts 
will  arise.  For  example,  a  local  funding  source  may  agree  to  support  your  service 
if  you  do  not  read  items  from  a  particular  local  newspaper.  Perhaps  a 
exists  between  the  funding  source  and  the  editorial  policies  of  the  paper.  Yet, 
it  may  be  an  important  publication — one  to  which  your  listeners  should  have  access. 
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You  must  try  to  resolve  this  conflict  so  that  you  can  obtain  the  funding  without 
compromising  your  service's  responsibility  to  its  listeners.  Potential 
conflict  abound.  You  must  be  aware  of  and  able  to  resolve  them  if  you  are  to 


establish  and  sustain  a  successful  service. 
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NATIONAL  OVERVIEW  OF  RADIO  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

T^e-precedi ng-chapter' brief ly"di scussed 'Ihe -various- factors "that' must  be 
considered-when  you -start'-a' Radio-Informatiop-^ervice.  This  chapter  provides  an 
overview  of-the  RIS  movement  in  the  United  States.  It  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  variety  and  scope  of  Radio  Information  Services.  The  material  presented 
also  may  be  helpful  to  you  in  making  the  various  judgments  and  decisions  required 
as  you  develop  your  service. 

A  questionnaire  was  designed  in  the  spring  of  1979  by  the  Advanced  Development 

Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  with  the  cooperation  of  3 

Some  salient  findings  are  presented, in  the  following  para 
number  of  operating  services  and  the  Association  of  Radio  Reading  Services.  /  graohs 

Sixty-seven  valid  questionnaires  were  returned,  representing  95  percent 
of  the  services  then  broadcasting _ pi  us  6  planned  services.  Not  all  questions 
were  answered  by  all  services.  Some,  for  instance,  chose  to  withhold  detailed 
information  about  funding  sources,  fearing  perhaps  that  others  might  approach 
those  same  sources. 

Services  have  been  established  in  towns  and  cities  of  various  sizes.  Nearly 
one-third  are  in  areas  with  50,000  or  less  population.  The  remaining  ^4  percent 
are  in  metropolitan  areas  with  more  than  250,000  persons.  Thirty  of  the  nation's 
50  largest  cities  had  services  cn  the  air  or  were  in  the  active  planning  stage. 

Radio  reading  services  frequently  contend  that  they  are  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  their  listeners  than  any  other  radio  stations.  Yet, 
the  survey  showed  chat  only  54  percent  of  the  services  had  a  listener  advisory  grouo. 

The  majority  (about  80  oe^^cent)  reported  that  they  obta-ip.  listener  feedback  from 
surveys  and  unsolicited  telephone  calls. 

Of  the  operating  services  responding  to  the  survey,  54  use  an  FM  subcarrier. 
Eighty-two  percent  of  those  answering  the  question  reported  that  they  use  the 
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eligibility  criteria  established  by  the  Library  of  Congress  National  Library 
Service  Talking  Book  and  Braille  Program  to  determine  who  may  receive  an  SCA  radio. 
Most  of  the  services  that  do  not  use  the  NLS  criteria  appear  to  have  established 
less  restri ctive  criteria. 

The  average  RIS  broadcasts  on  a  station  with  a  58-mile  coverage  radius. 

The  median  total  population  in  the  station's  coverage  area  is  701,250.  The  average 
radio  reading  service  had  142  listeners  in  its  first  three  months  of  operation;  it 
now  has  937  listeners.  The  service  currently  owns  871  SCA  receivers,  of  which  31 
are  in  communal  settings  where  they  can  be  heard  by  several  persons  at  one  time. 

The  service  has  slightly  more  than  2  full-time,  paid  employees  and  slightly 
fewer  than  2  part-time,  paid  employees.  It  has  66  volunteer  readers  and  10 
volunteers  performing  other  tasks. 

Annual  operating  budget  for  the  average  service  in  1978  was  $48,027. 

It  spent  $12,030  on  new  receivers  and  S8,19‘^  on  other  capital  equipment.  Cost 
per  listener  (derived  by  dividing  the  annual  operating  budget  by  the  number  of 
listeners)  was  $51.25,  which  does  not  include  the  original  cost  of  the  receiver 
or  other  equipment.  Average  start-uo  cost  for  a  service  that  began  operation  after 
1976  was  $23,250. 

The  following  sources  provided  the  RIS  with  its  1978  funding: 


Source 

State  government 
Direct  federal  grants 
Foundation  grants 
Community  service  organizations 
Local  government 
Public  appeals 
Listener  contributions 
Corporation  and  business  gifts 
Fundraising  events 


Percentage  of  Total  Budget 

26.2 

12.2 

8.6 

8.6 

7.8 

7.8 

2.9 
1.7 
1.3 
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Since  adequate  funding  was 

the 

major  concern  exprssed  by  83  percent  of 

the  responding  services,  here  is 

the 

funding  oattern  from  a  different 

perspective: 

Number  of 

Percentage 

Services 

of  Total 

Funding  Source 

16 

30 

State  government  grants 

6 

12 

State  government  appropriations 

13 

26 

Federal  grants  (for  purchase  of  receivers 
and  studio  equipment) 

7 

14 

Local  government  grants 

4 

8 

« 

Local  government  appropriations 

28 

56 

Community  service  organizations 

17 

34 

Private  foundation  grants 

15 

30 

Public  appeals 

26 

52 

Listener  contributions 

11 

21 

Corporate  and  business  gifts 

10 

20 

Local  fundraising  events 

The  average 

RIS  is  on  the 

ai  r 

60-1/2  hours  per  week.  The  programming 

i ncl uded : 

Proqrammi nq 

Feature 

Hours  Per  Week  (Rounded) 

Newspapers 

(including  shopping 

ads)  26 

Magazi nes 

10 

Books 

8 

Rehabilitation  programs 

4.5 

Talk  shows 

3 

Home  management 

3 

Entertainment 

2 

Community  service 

< 

2 

Drama 

1 

Special  events  and  walking  tours 


1 
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The  average  service  produces  about  55  hours  of  its  programming.  Two  or 
three  hours  come  from  tape  exchange  with  other  services,  the  remainder  from 
national  and  other  sources.  (The  survey  was  conducted  before  National  Public 
Radio  began  its  national  program  service  for  radio  reading  services.) 

Only  4  services  reported  that  they  require  listeners  to  pay  a 
subscription  fee  (3  told  how  much:  $15,  $20,  $24).  Eighteen  services  suggest 
a  voluntary  contribution.  The  suggested  amounts  range  from  $7  to  $71,  with  a 
median  of  $20.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  services  responded  that  they  receive 
an  average  of  3  percent  of  their  total  funds  from  listeners.  It  is  important  to 
note  here  that  services  reouiring  a  listener  fee  obtain  other  funding  to  provide 

t 

receivers  to  listeners  unable  to  pay. 

Based  on  information  received  from  the  37  stations  that  reported  financial 
data,  the  average  operating  budget  in  1978  was  a  little  more  than  $48,000. 

Some  of  the  24  operating  services  that  declined  to  answer  might  have  been 
reluctant  to  disclose  low  (or  high)  budgets.  Among  the  37  who  did  respond  were 
several  with  annual  budgets  of  $1,000.  And  one  service  reported  an  annual 
operating  budget  of  $160,000! 

Staff  size,  of  course,  is  related  to  budget.  Services  reported  as  many  as 
9  full-time,  and  14  part-time,  paid  employees.  Others  have  no  paid  staff. 

One  of  the  keys  to  a  successful  operation  is  vol unteeri sm.  All  services  use  volunteer 
readers  on  the  air.  The  average  number  is  66,  but  one  service  (Nashville)  claimed 
419  volunteer  readers.  The  average  service  has  10  volunteers  for  duties  other  than 
reading  on  the  air. 

Another  matter  related  to  budget  and  staff  is  a  published  program  schedule. 

Only  77  percent  of  the  operating  services  publish  a  schedule.  Of  those  47  services, 

33  use  large  print  and  31  use  Braille.  Half  of  the  schedules  are  published 
monthly  or  more  frequently.  One  service  oublishes  its  schedule  annually. 


When  interpreting  the  above  data,  you  are  cautioned  to  remember  that  not  all 
questions  were  answered  by  the  67  responding  services.  Moreover,  the  data  were 
obtained  from  SCA  and  main  channel  services  as  well  as  services  in  the  planning 
stage.  Although  averages  can  be  deceiving,  the  material  presented  above  does  give  a  cur¬ 
rent  overview  of  Radio  Information  Services. 

About  3  million  persons  in  this  country  have  limitations  in  reading  print. 

Radio  Information  Services  can  provide  a  full  range  of  materials  to  their 
listeners  as  rapidly  as  those  same  materials  are  available  to  sighted  and  able- 
bodied  readers.  Books,  magazines,  newspapers,  newsletters,  and  other  forms  of  the 
printed  word  are  vital  in  the  daily  lives  of  people  who  read  print.  A  Radio  information 
Service  can  help  overcome  the  disadvantages,  isolation,  and  disenfranchisement 
experienced  by  persons  who  cannot  read  because  of  physical  or  visual  limitation. 

As  print-handicapped  persons  become  more  mobile,  more  widely  educated,  more 
fully  employed,  and  more  genuinely  an  integral  part  of  the  broader  society,  their 
increased  need  for  current  information  has  become  dramatically  evident.  Local 
groups,  agencies,  and  individuals  can  use  the  technology  of  radio  reading  and 
information  services  to  close  the  information  gap. 
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RADIO  READING  SERVICES 

OF 

GREATER  CINCINNATI,  INC. 


THREE  YEAR  PLAN 


mn 


January  26,  1979 


1979  PLAN 


( 1)  Level  of  Operation 


(a)  Programming ;  An  increase  in  broadcasting  hours 
from  four  to  six  per  day,  Monday  through  Friday, 
is  planned  to  meet  listener  requests.  An  expan¬ 
sion  into  week-end  programming  is  also  contemplated 
that  will  involve  a  two  or  three-hour  presentation 
of  the  Sunday  Enquirer. 

(b)  Consumer  Expansion:  A  goal  of  increasing  the 

listening  audience  to  700  by  the  end  of  1979  is 
projected.  In  addition,  preliminary  discussions 
have  been  held  with  Jewish  Hospital  with  a  view 

to  placing  a  centralized  receiver  at  their  facility 
and  programming  it  through  in-house  channels  to 
patients  beds.  This  concept,  which  could  develop 
into  an  additional  source  of  revenue  for  ilRS ,  will 
be  developed  further  in  1979. 

(c)  Service  Expansion:  A  number  of  additional  RRS 
services  are  under  consideration.  These  include: 

1.  A  resource  center  for  readers,  under  which  RRS 
would  recruit  and  train  readers  and  keep  their 
names  on  fille.  Individual  readers  could  be 
drawn  from  this  pool  by  print-handicapped 
persons . 

2.  Call-in  information  privileges.  Under  this 
service,  print-handicapped  persons  could 
obtain  special  information  from  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals  by  calling  a  volunteer 
reader.  This  could  cover  such  items  as 
apartments  for  rent,  job  openings,  etc. 

3.  Taping  of  special  materials  needed  by  print- 
handicapped  persons,  i.e.  school  materials, 
etc. 

Pilot  projects  are  planned  for  1979  to  gain 
experience  in  these  various  areas. 
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(2)  Proposed  Operating:  Budget  for  Calendar  Year  1979 


•  RentA'tilities - - -  58,500.00 

Supplies  and  Maintenance  3,000.00 

VGUC  Transmitter  Charge  -------  5,000.00 

Telephone  Expense  ----------  1,500,00 

Postage  and  Printing  --------  1,500,00 

Insurance  -----  --------  600,00 

.  Travel  (Out  of  Town)  --------  1,000,00 

(Local  mileage  for  staff,  taxi 
for  Director,  and  receiver 

placement  and  follow-up)  -  -  1,500,00 

Accounting  and  Legal  --------  1,500.00 

Professional  Memberships  and  Educational 

f-.eetings  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  500,00 

Parking  for  Staff  and  Volunteers  -  -  1,500,00 

Annual  ^leeting  -  -  --  --  --  --  -  750,00 

Volunteer  Recognition  and  Training  750,00 


Total  Operating  Budget  Exclusive  of  Salaries  -  -  -  -  $27,600.00 


Technician  (per  year)  -  ------  7,500,00 

Secretary  and  Clerical  --------  7,500,00 

Executive  Director  (Based  on  9  Months)  11,000.00 
Volunteer  Coordinator  (Based  on  partial 
salary  for  3  mos.  and  full  salary  for 
9  mos.)  ---------------  11,000,00 


Total  Salaries  Exclusive  of  Fringe 

Benefits  --------------  337,000,00 

Plus  20^/0  for  Fringe  Benefits,  start¬ 
ing  September  1,  1979  -------  2,466,00 


Total  Salaries  including  Fringe  Benefits 


339,466.00 


Total 


367,066.00 


Based  on  acquiring  an  additional  1000  sq,  ft.  in  the 
Transportation  Building  necessary  for  service  and 
programming  expansion. 
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Proposed  Capital  Needs  Budcret  for  Calendar  Year  1979 


Equipment  and  Furnishings  for  Added  Space 


Desk  and  Chair  -------------  S500.00 

File  Cabinet  --------------  150.00 

V.’ork  Table  (call-in  service)  ------  75.00 

Chairs  (12  330.00  ea.) - - -  360.00 

Carpeting  and  Drapery  —  --------  500.00 

Sound-Proofing  and  Construction  Material  2,000.00 
Storage  Racks  and  Cabinets  -------  500.00 

l^ecording  Equipment  for  Booth  and  home 

Use  (12) -  2,000.00 

^iiscellaneous  Office  Equipment  -----  150.00 


Total  for  Expanded  Space 


Studio  Equipment  to  Replace  Equipment 

Currently  on  Loan  -----------  10,000.00 

IBM  Typewriter  to  Replace  One  on  Loan  -  -  800.00 


Total  to  Replace  Equipment  on  Loan 


300  l^eceivers  (Based  on  placing  total 
of  700  Receivers  by  12/31/79,  400 
of  which  have  already  been  purchased) 

Total  Proposed  Capital  Needs  for  1979  - 


DRAFT  1 


$6,235.00 


10,800.00 


18,000.00 


335,035.00 
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(4) 


Operating 

Estimated  Sources  of  Income  to  Meet  1979/Rudcet 


Cash  on  Hand  for  Operating  Expenses  $6,100,00 

Savings  Account  Balance  -------  13,000.00 


Total  Casli  on  Hand  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  319,100.00 


Income  Expected  from  Various  Sources 


Junior  League  of  Cincinnati  -----  5,500.00 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  -  -  1,500.00 

McDonald  I'oundat ion  (175  shares  P8.-G 

Stock)  Total  Value  --------  15,000.00 

Zonta  Club  (estimated)  -------  2,500.00 


Total  Income  Expected 


24,500.00 


Other  Possible  Income  Sources 

Interest  Income  -----------  1,000.00 

Consumer  Donations  ---------  1,500.00 

Supporting  ^.emberships  -------  1,000.00 

Service  Groups  (Iviwanis,  Lions,  etc.)  1,500.00 


Total  Other  Possible  Income 


5,000.00 


Total  Expected  Income  from  All  Sources 


$48,600.00 


Total  Proposed  Operating  Budget 

for  Calendar  Year  1979  -  -  -  -  -  -  $67,066 rOO 

Minus  Expected  Income  from  All 

Sources  --------------  48,600.00 


Additional  Funds  l^equired  to  Meet 

1979  Proposed  Budget  --------------  $18,466.00 


Proposals  Pending  with  the  Following  to  be  Applied  Toward 

Operating  Expenses 

Etlinger  Foundation 
Procter  and  Gamble 
Fifth-Third  Bank,  Trust  Division 
Federated  Department  Stores 
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(4)  Cont 


Potential  Income  Sources  to  Meet 
1979  Proposed  Capital  Budget 


Cash  on  Hand  (Restricted  for  use  as 

Capital  Lxpenditures  Only)  -----  58,000.00 

Minus  Proposed  Capital  Expenditure 

Budget  for  1979  - - - - - -  35,035.00 


Additional  Funds  Required  to  Meet 

Proposed  1979  Capital  Budget  -  -  -  -  $27,035.00 


Note:  Proposal  pending  with  Fifth-Third  Bank,  Trust 

Department,  in  the  amount  of  310,000  for  Capi¬ 
tal  Budget  Items. 


DRAFT 


1980  Plan 


(1)  Level  of  Operation 

(a)  Programming ;  An  additional  2  hours  of  programming 
per  day  (Monday  through  Friday)  is  recommended  for 
1980,  Also,  an  expansion  of  weekend  programming 
to  a  total  of  8  hours  is  recommended. 

(b)  Consumer  Expansion:  An  additional  500  listeners 
will  be  souglit  for  1980,  bringing  the  total  to 
1200.  Attempts  will  also  be  made  to  expand  insti¬ 
tutional  programming  using  the  centralized  receiver 
concept  • 

(c)  Service  Expansion:  By  1980  we  hope  to  emphasize 
the  satellite  services,  depending  upon  results  of 
pilot  projects  conducted  in  1979.  The  order  of 
priority  for  developing  satellite  program.s  would 
be  (1)  call-in  service  for  information,  (2)  reader 
resource  center,  (3)  taping  of  special  materials. 
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Proposed  Operatinp;  Budget  for  Calendar  Year  1980 


Rent/Utilities  ------------  39,500.00 

Supplies  and  Maintenance  -------  3,300.00 

WGUC  Transmitter  Charge  -  -  -  7,500.00 

Telephone  Expense  -----------  2,500.00 

Postage  and  Printing  ---------  1,700.00 

Insurance  ---------------  800.00 

Travel  —  Out  of  Town  —————————  1,100.00 

Local  (mileage  for  staff,  taxi 
for  Director,  and  Receiver 
Placement  and  Follow-up)  1,700.00 

Accounting  and  Legal  ---------  1,700.00 

Professional  Memberships  and  Educational 

^leetings  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  600.00 

Parking  for  Staff  and  Volunteers  -  -  -  2,000.00 

Annual  >;eeting  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  1,000.00 

Volunteer  Recognition  and  Training  -  -  1,000.00' 


Total  Operating  Budget  Exclusive  of  Salaries  -  -  -  - 


Technician  (per  year)  ---------  8,200.00 

Secretary  and  Clerical  ---------  8,200.00 

Executive  Director  -----------  15,000.00 

Volunteer  Coordinator  ---------  12,000.00 

Engineer  (First-class  license,  20  hrs. 

per  week)  --------------  6,000.00 


Total  Salaries,  Exclusive  of  Fringe 

Benefits  --------------  $49,400.00 

Plus  20^/4  for  Fringe  Benefits  ------  9,880.00 


Total  Salaries,  Including  Fringe  Benefits 


Total 
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$34,400.00 


359,280.00 


$93,680.00 


(3) 


Proposed  Capital  Needs  Budget  for  Calendar  Year  1980 


Construction  Materials  for  Recording 

Booths  and  Other  Remodelling  -  -  -  -  35,000,00 

An  Additional  500  Receivers  at  S65  ea.  32,500,00 

Total  Capital  Needs  for  1980  -  -----  -  -  $37,500.00 


D.RAET 


(4) 


Operating 

Estimated  Sources  of  Income  to  Meet  1980/Budget 


Consumer  donations  (S30  requested 

with  approximately  50%  response)  -  -  -  $15,000.00 

Interest  Income  -  2,000.00 

Supporting  Memberships  ----------  3,000.00 

Service  Clubs  (Kiwanis,  Lions,  etc.)  -  -  -  3,000.00 

Institutional  Memberships  (Centralized  -  — 

Receivers)  -  - - 1,000.00 

Fund-  raising  Event(s)  ---------L  10,000.00 

Fees  for  Service  (From  State  under  Inde¬ 
pendent  Living  Legislation  and  Reader  - 
Service  for  the  Blind)  --------  10,000.00 


Total  Expected  Income  from  all  Sources 


344,000.00 


Total  Proposed  Operating  Budget  for 

Calendar  Year  1980  ----------  $93,680.00 

Minus  Expected  Income  from  All  Sources-  -  44,000.00 


Additional  Funds  Required  to  Meet  1980 

Proposed  Budget - - - - - - -  $49,680.00 
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APPENDIX  1 
THE  BASICS 


APPENDIX  2 
ORGANIZATION 
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PLANNING  AHEAD:  DESIGNING  YOUR  ORGANIZATION 


A.  Definition  of  Audience:  Surveying  Your  Market 

B.  Sharing  an  SCA  with  other  Educational  Services 

C.  Sharing  Main  Channel 

0.  Support  Systems:  Legislature 

Advisory  Board 

Volunteer  Group 

Listeners 

Licensee 

Funding 

Maintenance 

E.  Affiliation:  Public  or  Private 

F.  Staffing  A  Radio  Reading  Service 
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DEFINITION  OF  AUDIENCE 


AND 


SURVEYING  YOUR  MARKET 


Who  is  eligible  for  a  Radio  Reading  Service?  Several  services 
define  their  available  listening  audience  as  the  Library  of  Congress 
does  for  it's  Talking  Book  Program.  There  are  four  areas  of  eligibility: 


1.  Legally  B1 i nd-  Blind  persons  whose  visual  acuity,  as 
determined  by  competent  authorities,  is  20-200  or  less 
in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  glasses,  or  whose 
widest  diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular 
distance  no  greater  than  20  degrees. 

2.  Partial  Vision-  Person  whose  visual  disability  with 
correction  and  regardless  of  optical  measurement  is 
certified  by  competent  authority  as  preventing  the 
reading  of  standard  printed  material. 

3.  Physically  Handicapped-  Persons  certified  by  competent 
authority  as  unable  to  use  standard  printed  material 
as  a  result  of  physical  limitations. 

4.  Reading  Disability  -  Person  certified  by  competent 
authority  as  having  a  reading  disability  resulting 
from  organic  disfunction  or  sufficient  severity 

to  nt  their  reading  material  in  a  normal 


manner. 


According  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  there  are  over  3  million 
Americans  who  are  print  handicapped.  Demographic  data  on  the  print- 
handicapped  audience  is  untrustworthy.  Estimates  of  it's  core  audience 


of  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  range  from  a  low  of  2%  to  a  high 


of  5%  of  the  total  population.  The  Library  of  Congress  uses  an  estimate 
of  3.7%  of  the  population  eligible  for  it's  Talking  Books  Service.  The 
total  size  of  the  print-handicapped  audience  depends  upon  the  definition 
of  "print-handicapped"  used  as  well  as  the  base  line  figures  for  the  present 


audience. 2 


1 


Certifications  for  a  Radio  Reading  Service  varies  from  station  to  station. 
Some  require  applications  certified  by  doctors,  other  services  require  no 
application  and  take  the  word  of  the  consumer.  (Sample  Survey  Attached) 

The  Blindness  Register  you  will  find  at  your  State  Capitol's  Services 
for  the  Blind  has  a  map  with  a  county  breakdown,  identifying  the  number  of 
registered  legally  blind  and  print-handicapped  individuals  for  each  state. 

In  addition,  an  estimated  number  of  "prevalence  of  blindness"  or  the  number 
of  those  thought  to  be  blind  is  listed  for  each  county. 

Your  Sta^e  and  Local  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Agency,  the  local  talking  books  and  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  branch,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  or  the  local  office  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped  organizations  you  can  check  with  for  your  potential 
audience.  There  are  less  people  registered  than  eligible  for  the  service  for 
either  personal  or  ignorant  reasons. 

SURVEYING  YOUR  MARKET 

Priorities  of  any  target  audience  must  be  determined  before  a  specialized 
service  for  it  is  begun.  Through  conscientious  ascertainment  of  community 
needs,  the  station  manager  becomes  aware  of  the  community  services  available 
to  an  audience,  what  it's  attitude  toward  these  services  are,  and  what  further 
service  the  manager  feels  are  necessary.  Ask  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  social 
service  organizations,  ophthalmologists  and  agencies  in  the  area  dealing  with 
the  visually  blind  or  impaired  what  they  feel  are  the  problems  of  the  blind 

conrnunity  and  what  would  benefit  most  progrannatical ly  from  a  Radio  Reading 
Service. ^ 


You  can  also  identify  your  programning  priority  through  your  potential 
audience.  Informally  survey  some  of  those  future  consumers  and  ascertain 
what  they  feel  the  prevalent  needs  are  of  the  local  blind  community. 

Demographical ly  you  want  to  also  know  who  is  out  there,  their  age, 
and  their  education.  You  want  to  know  the  general  age  bracket  of  those 
eligible  so  you  will  know  what  type  of  materials  they  might  be  interested 
in.  Their  educational  background  should  also  be  discovered  so  that  the 
type  of  print  will  be  neither  too  easy  nor  too  complex.  Their  cultural 
background  will  help  you  know  what  their  first  language  is. 

Programming  should  be  patterned  after  those  of  the  more  successful 

stations  and  based  on  the  results  of  the  community  feedback.  Arrangements 

should  be  made  for  consumer  telephone  reaction  to  programming.  A  procedure 

should  be  established  to  communicate  these  reactions  to  the  Radio  Reading 

Service  Program  Planning  Committee.  After  a  program  has  been  operational 

for  a  month,  information  should  be  solicited  from  the  consumers  on  subjects 

4 

such  as  receivers,  reception  and  programming.  A  sample  survey  is  attached. 

It  is  wise  to  wait  a  good  month  before  surveying  the  total  market. 

Consumer  evaluation  before  the  inception  of  the  service  would  be  an  unrealistic 
appraisal  since  the  consumer  cannot  give  an  intelligent  evaluation  of  a  service 
they  have  not  yet  heard. ^ 

How  do  you  get  names  of  potential  listeners?  Social  service  organizations, 
governmental  bureaus  and  ophthalmologists  can  provide  you  with  names  of  that 
potential  audience  to  tap. 
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Wichita 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 


EDUCATION 


LISTENING  INTERESTS 


APPLICATION  FOR 
WICHITA  AUDIO  READER  SERVICE 


BIRTH  DATE 


Does  Che  applicanc  read  braille?  yes^ no 

Does  Che  applicanc  have  a  hearing  loss?  yes _  no _ 

************************************************************************************* 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY  A  PHYSICIAN,  SOCIAL  WORKER,  HEALTH  NURSE  OR  OTHER  QUALIFIED 
PERSON  OR  AGENCY. 

Reason  Che  applicanc  cannoC  read  conventional  print  maCerials: 

legally  blind  _ 

parcial  vision  _ 

physically  handicapped  (specify)  _ 


Cercified  by: 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Tide _ 

Phone 


Please  mail  this 
completed  form  to: 

Wichita  Audio  Reader 
1751  N.  Fairmount 
Wichita,  KS  67208 


Date 


RADIO  SLKVICL’S  FOR  PRINT  hy\NDICA?FLD 


1.  NAML _ ^ _ 

2.  ADDRESS  _ 

3.  SEX  _  MALE  _  FEMALE 

4.  BIRTHDATE  _ 

5.  HIGHEST  GRADE  IN  SCHOOL  COMPLETED 
e.  OCCUPATION 


7. 


8. 


9. 

10. 


Are  you  now  employed? 
do  you  work? 


Yes 


No.  If  yes,  what  hours 


Kind  of  work 


If  not  employed,  are  you  thinking  about  getting  a.  job? 
If  yes,  what  kind  of  a  job?  _  _ _ 


Yes 


Yes 


Are  you  being  trained  to  be  a  liomemaker? 

Have  you  listened  to  radio  programs  on; 

Career  Exploration  Books  (Daily  10:30) 
Vocational  Opportunities  (Mon.  11:08) 
Occupational  Information 

for  the  blind  (Thurs.  11:00) 

The  Book  Shelf  (Daily  2:00) 

At  Home  (Fri.  11:00) 


11.  Have  any  other  programs  been  helpful  to  you? 
If  yes,  which  ones?  _ 


Yes 


No 


No 


Sometimes 


Yes 


No 


How  have  they  been  helpful? 


12.  Do  you  listen  to  the  special  radio  primarily  for: 

a .  Information  (Aging,  Recreation,  Handicaps) 
_  b.  News  (local  in  newspaper) 

c.  Recreation  and  relaxation 

d.  Vocational  information 


Do 

Do 

Is 


you  listen  to  the  "news"  at  11:45  from  KBIA? 
you  listen  to  All  Things  Consiilered  at  4:55 


Yes 


No 


being  informed  of  the  news  important  to  you 
_ I^"  so,  where  do  you  get  the 


_ _ ^;,'o 

from  KBIA? 

(in  general)? 
news  from? 


Have  you  obtained  any  information  that 
being  a  homemaker?  Yes  No  0'^ 

helped?  - 


was  of  help  to  you  in 
so,  liow  has  tlie  informat 


ic 


Which  program  was  most  helpful  to  you? 


Have 

goal 

were 


you  obtained  any  information  tliat  would  help  you 
of  becoming  employed?  Yes  :io  If  so,  whet 
most  helpful  to  you? 


reach  a 
programs 


If  the  radio  programs  were  discontinued,  what  would  you  miss 
most  and  why? 


Is  there  any  kind  of  information  tJiat  you  would  like  to  have 
tnat  you  are  not  now  getting?  Describe. 


When  did  you  receive  your  special  radio  receiver?  (month) _ 

^y  do  you  think  the  Bureau  of  the  Blind  and  the  University  of 
Missouri  sponsored  these  special  radio  programs? 


Have  these  programs  met  a  need  in  your  life?  Describe 


If  and  when  you  don’t  listen,  wliat  is  the  reason? 
- _ ^Watch  TV  or  other  radio 


•'BAFT  i’ 


Gone 


Not  inters 


RADIO  SERVICE  FOR  PRINT  HANDICAPPED 
QUESTIONNAIRE  SUMMARY 


Number 

Percent 

1 . 

Quality  of  reception: 

Poor 

2 

5.3 

Fai  r 

2 

5.3 

Good 

3 

7.9 

Excellent 

31 

81  .6 

2. 

Is  there  excessive  static? 

Yes 

5 

13.2 

No 

33 

86.8 

3. 

Is  the  volume  control  adequate  for 

your  listening? 

Yes 

37 

97.4 

Sometimes 

1 

2.6 

4. 

How  would  you  rate  the  quality  of 

readers? 

Fair 

2 

5.3 

Good 

16 

42.1 

Excel  lent 

20 

52.6 

5. 

Do  readers'  mistakes  disturb  you? 

Yes 

2 

5.3 

No 

36 

94.7 

6. 

Do  you  have  favorite  readers? 

Yes 

6 

15.8 

No 

32 

84.2 

7. 

Do  other  members  of  your  family 

listen  to  the  programs? 

Yes 

15 

39.5 

Sometimes 

6 

15.8 

No 

17 

44.7 

8. 

Do  you  listen  to  other  programs  on 

the  channel? 

Yes 

9 

23.7 

• 

Scmetim^s 

17 

44.7 

No 

12 

31  .6 

9. 

How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  listen 

to  the  special  receiver? 

Mean 

2.68 

Mode 

1  .00 

Medi an 

2.70 

10. 

How  many  hourv  a  day  to  you  listen 

to  commercial  radio  stations? 

Mean 

2.13 

Medi an 

2.00 

Mode 

2.00 

n . 

Would  weekend  broadcasting  be 

desired  by  you? 

Yes 

23 

60.5 

No 

15 

39.5 

\i  I 


12.  Program  Topics: 

Local  News 
Opinion  Page 

National  &  Interna¬ 
tional  News 

•  Sports  Page 

Feature 

Lighter  Side 

Radio  Reader 

Opportunities 

Leisure  and  You 

Shoppers  Guide 

BBC  Science  Magazine 

At  Home 

Odds  and  Ends 

KBIA  News  and  Weather 

Current  Events  - 
U.S.  News  &  Time 

Mainly  for  Men  - 
Sports  Illustrated 

Women’s  Corner  -  Mc- 
calls.  Ladies  Home 
Journal 

Consumer  News  -  Money 
&  Changing  Times 

Neighborhood  News 

Musical  Interludes 

Bookshel f 

Spider's  Web 

Local  &  National  News 
Jefferson  City  Cap. 


1  ^ 

I  « 

r 

% 

% 

]28,9 

18 

47.4 

r 

9 

23.7 

31.6 

21 

55.3 

5 

13.2 

34.2 

17 

44.7 

6 

15.8 

42.1 

20 

52.6 

2 

5.3 

128.9 

21 

55.3 

4 

10.5 

34.2 

21 

55.3 

3| 

7.9 

28.9 

13 

34.2 

7 

18.4 

31.6 

17 

44.7 

7 

18.4 

31  .6 

18 

47.4 

6 

15.8 

42.1 

10 

26.3 

6 

15.8 

52.6 

11 

28.9 

5 

13.2 

Like 


Yes 


2  5.3 


No 


14  36,8  14i 

15  39.5  15 

20  52.6  8) 

21  55.3  10  26.3 

27  71.1  9  23.7 

24  63.2  9  23.7 


% 


5  13.2 


1  2.6  1 


3  7.9 


11  28.9  14  36.8  4 


10.5 


5.3 


2.6 


5.3 


16  42.1 


3  21.1 


15 


23.7 


26 


39.5 


10  26.3 


5  13.2 


5.3 


1 
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12.  Program  Topics:  _ Listen _  Like 


(Continued) 

Never 

Sometimes 

Usually 

Always  i 

V 

fes 

No 

# 

Of 

io 

# 

of 

40 

# 

of 

J9 

# 

<y 

% 

§ 

Jb 

Editorial  Page 

13 

34.2 

12 

31 .6 

4 

10.5 

9 

23.7 

23 

60.5 

4 

10.5 

Sports 

17 

44.7 

15 

39.5 

1 

2.6 

5 

13.2 

16 

42.1 

12 

31.6 

Features 

14 

36.8 

12 

31  .6 

4 

10.5 

8 

21.1 

23 

60.5 

5 

13.2 

Number  Percent 


13. 

Have  you  been  helped  by  these 

programs? 

Yes 

34 

89.5 

No 

2 

5.3 

14. 

Do  you  use  any  other  services 

especi al ly 

for  the  print 

handicapped? 

Yes 

28 

73.7 

No 

9 

23.7 

15. 

Number  of  Adults 

&  Children  in 

1  Home: 

i 

#  Families 

of 

« 

Adul ts 

0 

1 

2.6 

1 

16 

42.1 

7=1 .5 

2 

20 

52.6 

3 

1 

2.6 

Chi  1 dren 

0 

27 

71 .1 

1 

4 

10.5 

7=  .6 

2 

5 

13.2 

4 

1 

2.6 

\ 

6 

1 

2.6 

16. 

Marital  Status: 

Separated 

5 

13.2 

Widowed 

7 

18.4 

Single 

5 

13.2 

• 

Married 

19 

50.0 

17. 

Read  large  type 

Yes 

12 

31.6 

No 

24 

63.2 

Read  Braille 

Yes 

13 

34.2 

No 

23 

60.5 

18. 

Woul d  you  like  to 

1  get  this 

information  on 

cassette  tape?  Yes 

23 

60.5 

No 

13 

34.2 

■Jo  you  have  a  cassette  tape 

• 

player? 

Yes 

24 

63.2 

No 

12 

31.6 

DR^FT  1 


SHARING  MAIN  CHANNEL 

Five  percent  of  the  existing  Radio  Reading  Services  share  the  AM 

main  channel  band  for  broadcast?®  It  is  not  a  popular  way  to  structure 

a  service  because  it  usually  doesn't  leave  desirable  air  times  for 

broadcasts.  You  don't  have  the  SCA  or  sideband  problems  of  cross-talk 

or  interference  from  the  main  channel.  There  are  not  any  receivers  to 

worry  about  purchasing  and  delivering,  and  financially  there  is  a  cross 

utilization  which  alleviates  the  necessity  for  extra  production  and  staff. 

But,  there  is  a  problem  with  clearing  everything  read  to  adhere  to  the  copy- 
right  laws. 

Mam  channels  rarely  interfere  with  the  programmatic  content  of  the 
service  only  to  say  its  sound  should  be  as  professional  as  the  rest  of  the 
broadcast  day.  One  director  of  a  main  channel  user  says  the  service,  set  up 
this  way,  "Opens  the  Door  to  the  Cormunity"?^  Pronxition,  money  and  public  par¬ 
ticipation  are  three  things  that  a  Radio  Reading  Service  will  achieve  while 
broadcasting  on  the  main  channel.  The  community  becomes  more  aware  of  your 
existence  and  is  more  readily  convinced  to  become  involved. 

Some  main  channel  users  are  set-up  separately  with  recording  equipment 
and  production  room,  while  most  utilize  the  main  channel  facilities. 

It  is  wise  to  insure  a  written  agreement,  annually  renewable,  outlining 

and  specifying  the  cooperated  efforts.  It  should  include  but  not  be  limited 

to  specific  on-air  time,  budget  allocations,  staffing  shared  or  not  and 
production  facilities. 

The  main  channel  user,  although  using  a  different  type  of  air  wave,  faces 
similar  situations  as  the  SCA  does  with  an  educational  service.  When  starting 
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a  service  it  is  advisable  to  contact  other  main  channel  users  in  the 
Radio  Reading  Service  System  and  ascertain  their  knowledge  and  apply 
it  to  your  set-up.  You  can  find  those  main  channel  users  by  using 
your  Directory  of  Radio  Reading  Services  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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LETTER  OF  COMMITMENT  FROM  WDUQ  ^RAO" 


April  1,  1977 


For  tte  payment  of  $68,465.  from  the  GTRIC;  WDUO  agrees  to  provide 
July  1,  1977  and  ending  June  30,  1978.  ^  ^ 


Reading  and 
broadcast  on 
audio  channe 
tion  service 
service  will 
provided  by 
11  ty  for  the 
res  pons ibi 1 i 


li^ormation  service  for  visually  handicapped  will  be 
the  subcarrier  of  WCUQ.  WDUQ  will  provide  a  5  khz 
1  on  the  67  khz  sub-carrier.  The  reading  and  informa- 
will  be  operated  by  and  licensed  to  the  station.  The 

special  receivers  which  will  be 
the  Golden  Triangle  Radio  Information  Center.  Eligibi- 
service  and  conditions  for  eligibility  will  be  the 
y  of  the  Golden  Triangle  Radio  Information  Center. 


Expenditures  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  contract  budget. 

WDUO  further  agrees  to  provide  to  GTRIC  on  or  before  the  15th  dav 
exp  duS^s  ?or'  ^--oices.  incl  uSingZtual" 

?oZZ  fo1L?ng  expenditures 

WDUQ  further  agrees  that  the  programming  will  reflect  the  conrem^ 

handicapped  as  indicaLd  in  recogni¬ 
tions  by  the  Programming  Committee  of  the  GTRIC. 

concern  of  the  GTRIC  to  place  a  visually  handi- 
reasons'foZtsiiirn.'''  philosophic 

WDUQ  will  provide  Space  and  Personnel  as  indicated  in  Appendix  G. 

uIJivisitvTndZ  ’"P^^ecred  to  as  Duquesne 

university  and  the  provider  will,  henceforth,  be  referred  tn  a?  tho 

Golden  Triangle  Radio  Information  Center.  Inc. 

contract  may  be  amended  from  tine  to 
time  uDon  the  mutual  consent  of  GTRIC  and  WDUO. 

Sin  cere ly , 


/Dh.  'Kenneth  Duffy 
Director,  V/DUO 
Duquesne  University 


Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark.  C.S. 
Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Duquesne  University 


So 


Dennis 


'A 


W.  Apter 
President,  GTRIC 


i  >  'V'  '\l  r 

Anthony  H.^vancic 
Treasurer,  GTRIC 
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SHARING  AN  SCA  WITH  ANOTHER  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 

Ninety-Five  Percent  of  Radio  Reading  Services  use  an  FM  Subsidiary 
Communications  Authorization..^  (SCA  transmission).  This  authorization 
granted  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC)  permits  FM 
stations  to  simultaneously  broadcast  a-  main  channel  station  on  one  fre¬ 
quency  and  to  transmit  programs  to  persons  authorized  to  use  special 
SCA  receivers  on  frequencies  slightly  different  from  the  main  channel 
frequency.  These  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  "subcarriers"  or  "side¬ 
bands".  Many  Radio  Reading  Services  use  the  same  FM  broadcast  authori¬ 
zation  as  the  Physicians  Radio  Network  and  Muzak;  they  typically  lease 
a  sideband  frequency  from  a  non-commercial  or  cofimercial  main  channel 
station  and  are  able  to  be  on  the  air  for  as  many  hours  as  the  main 
carrier  frequency. 

According  to  a  study  done  in  1979  by  the  AFB  on  Radio  Reading  Services, 
61%  operate  on  a  National  Public  Radio  Member  Station,  15%  operate  on  a 
commercial  station,  10%  use  non-NPR  educational  stations,  and  6%  broadcast 
from  "private,  not-for-profit"  stations. 

When  a  Radio  Reading  Service  emerges  as  a  subcarrier  on  an  FM  radio 
station,  usually  a  formal  document  is  written.  This  is  perhaps  a  letter  of 
commitment  or  contract  describing  the  role  of  the  subcarrier  in  the 

g 

operation  with  the  main  channel. 

"since  a  licensed  radio  station  can  never  waive  its  responsibility  for 
the  program  offered  on  its  frequency,  whether  main  channel  or  SCA,  it  must 
work  closely  with  the  programming  agency  to  assure  that  its  programming  stan¬ 
dards  are  met.  Management  liason  is  usually  close;  in  fact,  in  most  cases  of 
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...... 

public  radio  working  with  print-handicapped  services,  station  management 
has  been  involved  from  the  outset  of  the  service.  The  involvement  is  so 
close  that  the  service  reflects  a  useful  mix  between  the  special  knowledge 

of  the  audience  at  the  agency  and  the  knowledge  of  public  service  broad¬ 
casting  at  the  station!'^ 

Public  radio  stations  are  particularly  appropriate  vehicles  for 
delivering  services  for  the  print-handicapped.  Their  own  experience 
is  bound  to  the  concept  of  public  service  broadcasting  to  providing 
services  for  various  target  audiences.  A  print-handicapped  service  is 
often  a  logical  addition  to  the  public  station's  overall  service.  In  ' 
mood  and  purpose,  the  programming  agency  and  the 'station  are  often 
natural  mates.  Despite  bureaucratic  and  funding  problems,  this  fact 

frequently  has  been  the  crucial  ingredient  in  reducing  potential  friction 
between  agencies  and  stations  working  together. 

Beyond  management  and  programming,  two  other  specific  areas  call 
for  close  cooperation:  technical  operations  and  financing!'^^ 

When  a  service  for  the  print-handicapped  uses  SCA,  there  is  inevitably 
some  impact  on  the  main  channel  signal.  In  the  period  of  shakedown  after 
an  SCA  service  first  begins,  some  significant  problems  may  occur  in  both 
main  and  subchannel  services.  Such  a  situation  can  tax  the  relationship 
between  the  agency  and  the  station.  Realizing  the  likelihood  of  some 
such  problems,  and  recognizing  the  need  for  close  cooperation  in  solving 
them  is  essential  to  avoiding  possible  friction.  Our  conversations  with 
people  in  the  field  indicate  in  such  situations  the  cooperation  generally 
has  been  good;  however,  one  should  be  ready  for  the  strains"^^ 
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The  agency  and  station  must  cooperate  to  assure  efficient  planning  for 

raising  and  expending  the  funds  for  the  service.  They  should  avoid  any 

implication  that  they  compete  for  such  funds  or  fail  to  appreciate  the 

demands  of  cost-efficiency  in  using  them.  Some  subcarriers  are  forced  to 

utilize  local  funds  which  the  main  channel  might  not  be  interested  in. 

Again,  cooperation  overall  has  been  generally  good;  in  fact,  it  has  been 

reported  frequently  that  the  stations  and  agencies  have  been  able  to  help 
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one  another  in  raising  funds'.' 

"The  separate  programming  agency  normally  sets  up  an  organizational 
structure  which  is  effectively  that  of  a  small  radio  station.  Close 
cooperation  and  shared  experience  often  mean  the  agency  tends  to  reflect 
patterns  of  the  station  with  which  it  works.  This  seems  to  result  partly 
from  the  role  of  the  station  during  set-up,  and  partly  from  the  usefulness 
‘of  such  a  structure  in  helping  coordination  between  the  organizations. 

Given  the  variation  in  public  radio  station  organization,  the  local  agency 
variations  are  considerable.  Anyone  entering  the  field  should  do  what  works 
for  the  particular  station  or  agency.  Any  structure  makes  sense  if  it  does 

its  job  in  the  community  and  does  it  efficiently.  Common  sense  is  a  good 

•  1  I  II 14 
guide  here. 

When  a  RRS  is  a  subcarrier,  often  times  equipment  for  production  and  other 
necessities  are  shared  and  much  cooperation  and  patience  are  required.  Due 
to  finances,  very  few  subcarriers  have  the  luxury  to  be  housed  separately. 
Therefore,  a  successful  working  relationship  must  be  achieved  with  the  main 
channel . 

Main  channel  staff  may  be  very  helpful  in  arranging  tape  programs  which 
are  of  interest  from  NPR,  ARRS  or  other  sources. 

Engineers  are  usually  shared  between  the  main  channel  and  subcarrier. 


Programmatically,  some  main  channels  want  to  approve  any  changes  and 
other  subcarriers  are  free  to  utilize  the  subcarrier  more  independently. 

Enough  cannot  be  written  on  the  importance  of  working  closely  with  the 
main  channel  staff  from  the  reading  service  inception.  Spelling  out,  in 
writing  if  necessary,  what  each  organization  can  expect  of  the  other  avoids 
future  misunderstandings.  This  type  of  document  should  be  reviewed  annually. 
A  sample  contract  of  agreement  or  letter  of  commitment;  is  attached. 

Surprises  and  competition  hurt  everyone.  Communicating  with  each  other 
frequently  about  plans  for  programming  and  fundraising  can.,  help  avoid  last 
minute  surprises  which  create  hostility  and  reduce  productivity. 


SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 


tSIxS 


It  is  a  necessity  that  Radio  Reading  Services  acquire  political 
support  from  it's  inception  on  with  the  licensee,  with  the  community,  and 
with  the  state  legislature. 

There  are  several  ways  of  acquiring  political  support.  Each  Radio 
Reading  Service  should  have  support  groups  to  share  these  goals,  provide 
some  fundraising  and  help  insure  the  end  product  to  the  listener.  The  key 
to  a  successful  Radio  Reading  Service  is  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
these  groups. 

Financial  support  of  a  subcarrier  for  the  print-handicapped  is  usually 
a  mixture  of  private,  state  and  federal  agency  monies  in  the  "print-handicapped 
system"  as  well  as  financial  sources  from  both  private  sectors.  Since  the 
future  relies  on  continuous  funding  for  a  Radio  Reading  Service,  you  must 
become  acquainted  with  the  powers  that,  lie  behind  the  money.  In  order  to 
obtain  money,  you  must  have  a  solid  collection  of  influences  that  support  the 
service, 

LEGISLATURE 

Any  service  must  include  in  its  promotion  and  public  awareness  plans  an 
effort  to  keep  informed  the  sources  of  its  funding.  When  that  source  is  a 
foundation  or  private  donors,  information  can  be  offered  in  a  regular  pattern 
determined  at  the  outset  of  the  program.  However,  if  the  funding  is  largely 
public,  coming  from  a  state  legislature,  the  problem  is  more  complex."^® 

It  is  in  a  Radio  Reading  Service's  best  interest  to  get  a  state  legislator 
to  understand  and  back  it.  This  will  help  set  a  precedent  statewide  for 
funding  and  awareness  of  the  service." 
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If  possible,  a  state  legislator  should  be  included  in  the  steering 

or  advisory  board,  constantly  informed  of  on-going  activities  and  consulted 
for  direction  as  much  as  possible. 

"  The  best  method  for  informing  the  legislature  in  any  state  is  to 
understand  the  legislative  process  and  to  use  it  as  other  agencies  do.  The 
normal  processes  can  help  special  efforts  like  these:  co«ittee  hearings, 
contact  between  legislators  and  staff  or  state  commission  members  responsible 
for  the  funding,  and  required  reports  can  tell  the  story  of  what  a  service  is 
doing.  Provided  the  service  can  present  sound  evidence  of  an  orderly  growth 
and  a  maintenance  of  listener  satisfaction  in  the  service,  significant  cut-backs 
are  not  likelyoncea  legislature  has  determined  a  service  worth  starting  up. 

Here  a  local  manager  may  face  a  problem  in  determining  and  developing  good 
data  readily  available  and  comprehensible  to  the  legislative  process,  but  it 
requires  little  more  than  the  needs  of  a  good  local  evaluative  process'.'^O 
"The  great  trump  card  in  dealing  with  legislatures  is  a  simple  by-product 
Of  a  good  promotional  effort  and  good  service  in  interface  with  political 
process.  The  legislator's  contact  with  satisfied  constituents  can  mean  a 
great  deal.  If  the  service  is  well  thought  of  by  the  public,  if  its  message 
is  well  distributed,  and  if  support  for  it  corr^s  from  organizations  of  and  for’ 
the  print-handicapped,  the  good  politician  will  hear  good  things  about  it. 

It  will  almost  certainly  be  something  worth  his  support.  Thus  a  well-developed' 
promotional  effort  supporting  a  good  service  should  reach  the  ears  of  these 

ders  without  any  direct  efforts  which  could  be  construed  as  lobbying  or  direct 
pressure.  Good  work,  cost-efficient  and  well-planned,  will  be  heard.  In  turn. 

Its  support  will  be  good  politics,  even  without  direct  political  efforts  to 
get  that  support.  In  this  case,  few  things  will  succeed  like  success';^! 
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"So,  the  service  should  tailor  its  promotion  and  public  awareness  to 

its  needs.  It  must  reach  out  to  its  audience,  to  the  community  at  large, 

and  to  funders.  If  those  funders  are  part  of  the  state  government,  the  impact 

of  promotion  on  developing  audience  interest  and  generating  volunteers  may  shape 

ways  in  which  the  fund-raising  is  done.  Promotion  must  be  seen  as  part  of  the 

system.  In  the  classic  sense,  promotion  by  these  services  is  a  tool  of 

outreach  and  not  only  makes  the  service  well -know,  but  also  should  be  designed 

to  make  it  work  better.  Any  new  manager  should  analyze  just  whom  any  given 

effort  tries  to  reach,  then  tailor  that  part  of  the  public  awareness  program 

accordingly.  Combining  this  specific  tailoring  of  direct  approaches  with  the 

more  general  promotion  can  produce  reasonable  results  for  a  limited  expenditure 

of  staff,  time  and  money.  Since  few  services  have  much  of  either,  this  kind  of 
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planning  becomes  even  more  important. 

ADVISORY  BOARDS 

It  is  imperative  that  a  Radio  Reading  Service  has  support  or  "trouble 

shooters"  on  each  operating  level  to  insure  growth  of  the  service.  65%  of 

Radio  Reading  Services  have  formal  organizations  with  boards  of  directors. 

23 

There  are  several  ways  to  acquire  and  involve  these  "trouble  shooters". 

One  way  several  subcarriers  tend  to  deal  with  this  is  through  an  advisory 
board. 

An  Advisory  Board  for  a  Radio  Reading  Service  will  vary  in  size  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  service,  the  community  in  which  it  serves,  and  will  vary 
according  to  the  part  in  which  the  director  of  the  services  wants  it  to  have. 

A  good  book  to  review  on  Advisory  Board  is  "Public  Participation  On  Your 
Community  Advisory  Board"  issued  November  1979  by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  which  sites  the  organization  and  utilization  of  such  a  board. 
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A  Radio  Reading  Service  is  wise  to  have  on  their  advisory  board 
membership  from  related  agencies,  political  muscl-e,  consumers  and  volun¬ 
teers  of  the  Service,  private  interested  individuals  and  main  channel 
support. 

When  it  comes  to  fundraising,  influencing  legislation,  or  other 
community  support,  this  group  is  the  nucleus  you  will  depend  on.  These 
are  the  political  trouble  shooters,  the  grant-matchers,  the  recruiters, 
the  promotion  and  critiquers  of  the  Service.  This  group,  therefore, 
can  consist  of  lawyers,  newspaper  publishers,  representatives  of  local 
service  clubs,  elected  political  officials,  chamber  of  commerce  officials, 
local  industries,  consumers  and  volunteers  of  the  service.^^ 

After  selling  the  concept,  organization  of  the  board  by  a  constitution 
or  by-laws  is  next.  Please  note  the  attached  advisory  board  by-laws.  This 
should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  various  offices  held  of  those  on 
the  board  and  their  term  for  service. 

An  advisory  board  should  be  utilized  above  and  beyond  the  organization  and 
establishment  of  a  Radio  Reading  Service.  Monthly  meetings,  newsletters,  and 

phone  calls  are  advisable,  for  all  members  to  discuss  pertinent  information 

which  could  affect  the  Services. 

« 

VOLUNTEER  GROUPS 

A  service  can  acquire  political  support  from  their  volunteer  corps!  Those 
who  provide  their  time  to  keep  a  Radio  Reading  Service  going  have  a  commitment 
to  help  the  service  continue.  A  monthly  volunteer  meeting  or  gatherings  are 
good  for  both  retention  and  support.  Provide  the  volunteers  with  information 
of  on-going  activities  regarding  the  service  through  meetings  and  monthly 
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newsletters.  The  volunteers  of  your  service  are  involved  with  the  service 
because  they  believe  in  it.  Your  volunteers  are  in  and  around  the  community 
all  the  time.  They  are  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means  of  promotion 
you  have.  If  your  volunteers  are  well  informed  and  believe  in  their  mission 
with  the  service,  they  will  preach  the  word  and  come  to  bat  as  a  group  or  as 
individuals  to  help  out  the  service  they  are  corrmitted  to  serve. 

LISTENERS  OR  CONSUMERS 

Several  listeners  of  your  Radio  Reading  Service  will  become  very  dependent 
on  the  service  to  provide  them  with  their  daily  outside  contact.  With  a  service 
they  depend  on,  they  will  come  to  bat  if  they  are  aware  of  your  mission.  They 
are  avid  supporters  who  can  be  movers  and  shakers.  They  are  most  effective  at 
obtaining  attention. 

Fifty-Four  Percent  of  the  Advisory  Boards  are  currently  totally  composed  of 
25 

consumers.  The  licensee  reasoning  for  an  all  consumer  advisory  boards  is  that  the 
consumers  more  than  anyone  else  could  best  detect  and  direct  the  service  in  it's 
programmi ng. 

Some  Radio  Reading  Services  believe  that  the  basic  organization  of  a 
Radio  Reading  Service  should  be  consumer  oriented  and  the  majority  of  the 
governing  board  of  each  station  should  be  composed  of  consumers.  Apart  from 
contributions  that  consumers  might  directly  be  asked  to  give,  special  fund¬ 
raising  activities  should  be  encouraged  among  listeners. 

There  are  several  ways  of  informing  the  consumers.  The  easiest  way  is  on 
the  airwaves  of  the  Service,  through  program  guides,  and  at  occasional  gatherings. 
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MAIN  CHANNEL  OR  LICENSEE  SUPPORT 


It  is  very  wise  to  keep  the  main  channel  and  or  licensee  informed  and 

involved  at  all  times  of  the  on-going  activities  of  the  service.  This  is 

commonly  referred  to  as  "good  horse  sense"  or  "CYA".  The  assistance 

politically,  financially  and  morally  will  assist  the  service  when  times 
are  good  and  bad. 

You  conmunicate  by  memo  and  inter-office  correspondence,  participation 
or  attendance  at  main  channel  or  licensee  meetings;  weekly  meetings  with  the 
Person  In  Charge"  and  their  participation  on  your  advisory  board. 

The  input  and  support  of  your  main-channel  of  your  licensee  is  invaluable!!! 

I 

Keep  them  informed.  They  are  more  likely  to  help  out. 


DEVELOPING  RESQURCF.S 


With  all  the  support  groups  the  Radio  Reading  Service  has,  various 
resources  are  conveniently  ready  to  be  approached. 

According  to  the  1979  Directory  of  Radio  Reading  Services  there  are 
several  sources  of  funding  that  Radio  Reading  Services  utilize: 


Federal 


Regional  Government 


V  uc I 


Lomprenensive  Employment  and  Training  Ac 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA  of  the  U.S.) 
Department  of  Education  (formerly  HEW) 

Public  Telecommunications  Facility  Program  of  the  U  S 

Department  of  Commerce  (formerly  the  Educational  Broadcastinc 
racinties  Program) 

Title  XX  funds  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Funds  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Human  Services  (Formerly  HEW) 

Commission  on  Aging, Office  of  the  Ag 
Lbrary  Comm  SSI ons  of  State  Library  Departments 

Visually  Handicapped,  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Rehabilitation  Service  Administration 


Community  Resources:  Church  Groups 


School  Boards 
Societies  for  the  Blind 
United  Way 
Womens  Clubs 
Fonta 

Music  Benefits,  Marathons 

Dances 

Raffles 

Local  Philanthropies  and 


Colleges  and  Universities 

Corporations 

Delta  Gamma 

Jaycees 

Junior  League 

Kiwanis  Clubs 

Lions  Clubs 


Foundations 


SUPPORT  SYSTEM  MAINTENANCE 


Now  that  we  have  discussed  the  development  of  various  support  systems, 
maintenance  of  those  groups  is  imperative.  Communication  is  your  most 

important  product.  This  can  be  achieved  through  regular  meetings,  newsletters 

* 

letters,  phone  calling,  regarding  any  and  all  changes  of  on-going  events. 

A  well  informed  support  system  can  back  you.  Give  them  the  arrmunition  they 
need  or  you  will  find  a  very  frustrated  and  diminishing  group  backing  you. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  Or  MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTICLHS  OF  ORGANIZATION 
general  LAV/S,  chapter  ISO 


I  hereby  certify  th?t,  upon  nn  exanjination 
iu  tile  uithii.-wTitteri  crt:clc3  of  orgcr.izaticri, 
vjbmi^ed  to  me.  if  ;.ppi:ars  that  the 
provisions  of  the  General  Laws  relative  to  the 
<>rgeni7ejtion  of  corporations  have  been  com¬ 
plied  vitl>.  and  I  hereby  approve  said  articles; 
and  the  filing  fee  in  the  amount  of  $30.00  having 
been  paid,  said  articles  arc  deemed  have  been 
filed  with  me  this  j  /  9' dav 


of 


/ 


Ly' 


./ 


K  ►  W  l4C>  iC 


7f 

7^  0 

/  0J.‘X  - '  (■ 


Secretary  of  the  Comnicn'>veal:h 


TO  3E  riLUED  l,\'  DV  CORPCrJATiCf,! 

PiiOTo  COPY . .\irr[a.r.s  op  ouganizatiox  to  bp;  sknt' 

TO: 

. f^argaret  K.  Biabco 

. 5 

Boston  MA  02116 

Telephone . (hone);  2470713/4  (office) 


Filing  Fee  $30. CO 


Copy  Mailed 


KHjr.*.  CD  jcjnt-v  10-71  10'.;  .s-77-r>4r!':.iCo 


^  i  //r  {  4  *  <*  C^t  '  y  JL 

'^liUvaUiil-'.JvaUxi  t-i  ^.vuIia~arijuiU 

Scrrctan/  of  the  ConiiriouiL'calth 
ONII  ASHliUKTON  PLACE.  liOSTON,  MASS.  0210?; 


N  A  mi- 


articles  OF  ORGANIZATION 

(Under  G.L.  Cli.  180) 

IncorporaUirs 

KKSIUESCE 


In.  ,‘r'ir  ^iven  „arnr  in  full  in  ease  ofnaturai  persons:  in  ease  of  a  corporation.  £ive  state  of  incorporation. 


I'hyllia  '.’j.tch-il] 

4  Ayr  Rd, 

rvp  fc  • 

F4, 

Elizabeth  v.'ood 

11  School 

at 

u  •  , 

Ayer 

ret  Si ^ bee 


131  'i-c’.rlb.DroUt'^h  St.,  Apt.  3»  Sor,tori  C21b 


The  abo’-c-n;:r.ied  inrorporator(s)  do  hcrel'y  associate  {the:n.;elvcs)  v.-ith  llx  intention  of  a 

corpo-atio;;  tinder  the  provision.s  of  General  Lav/s.  Chapter  180  and  hereby  £tatc(r.); 

I.  The  nar.v*  '  ''•''^''hcrorporc.tionshalll-'knownis- 

Il’A'S  i.C’c.T2-^iI2U  '■.'i.'jj.Z-  .  ij-ii*'.:  Ci,a.  J..J  ./y  j-v, ’ -l' 

-I  / 

!■/ 


2.  The  [/III poses  for 'A hich  the  corporation  Is  formed  are  ::s  follo%-/s:  Cnc  "'.ni:;  01 

izo.i'iori  ir.^  to  coto.oiioh  t-r.id  op-orato  .i  rrciio  roadinr  servico  :zr  -ali 
.vbo  cannot  road  norn:':l  print  bccaufni  o.C  temcoii’^ry  oz'  poiM'ar 
hand icape  5  •..'ithin  the  Cor.r.tonv.oa.lth  of  I'acsrAcliui.-c-ttis .  Saif  c oj’j' i; 
ir  or,franiae.d  oxce.uni vr^iy  foj-  c)\aritab!*.o.  anci  educational  p-urrDSw-s» 
incluiinr,  for  such  purposo:; ,  tl:e  .nakiu.c  of  di^- 1 i-ibuticns  to 
orranifcati one  thrt  ov.alify  exempt  orcc-.ni  zati 'no  wCader  •ii^ction 
501(c;(?))  -■-'•f  'tho  Internal  liov^'nue  Code  of  1954  (or  the  c orr^'-epondir 
provision  of  any  future  United  States  Intei'nal  Revenue  L-  i’)  , 


NOTIL  If  provisions  (or  uhicli  the  sj)ace  provided  tinder  Articles  2.  3  a.ad  4  is  not  sufficAnt, additions  should  he 
set  I'Ui  I'c  ee’ni'i'uafion  sheets  t'v  b'C  nenihered  2A,  211.  etc.  Indicate  i.’p.der  each  Article  where  the  provision  is 
set  o-.it.  Coritinuation  sheet-,  shall  be  on  8‘'j  '  x  11  jiaper  ar.d  iiuisi  luivc  a  left-nand  margin  I  tiiv-.i  wide  i^r 
biniluij;.  Only  one  side  slioid  !  be  used. 


DUAfT  ii 


3A 

handicajjed!^”'^  handicapped,  and  elderly  (and  print) 

^  Kembers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  serve  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  A  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall  be  fiain'H 
by  a  t«o-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  oersor^ 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the  remaining  * 
portion  of  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whole  Sfce 
he  or  she  has  been  elected  to  fill.  There  shall  be  ^ 

number  of  terms  to  which  a  member  may  be 
elected.  A  Board  of  Directors  member  may  be  dismissed  if 
there  has  been  a  period  of  three  months  of  non-l?|lnlanle 
at  meetings  for  reasons  other  than  illness  or  reasISs 
which  are  unacceptable  to  the  ma.iority  of  other  lllllrs 

tvio-i  Board  of  Directors  members  sh'ali  assume 

their  duties  immediately  following  election. 

A  nominating  Committee  oonsisti.ng  of  three  Ci)  menbere 

orivilu®  S'enbership  shall  be  nominated  ^  the 

previouo  Nominating  Co.mmittee  and  elected  by  vote  of  the  '  • 

Connittee  member  shall  serve  for  a  one  (1)  year  term 

candidates  for 

elect  on  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  pr'=^sentod  th^ 

Annual  Meeting  for  the  voted  approval  of  two-thilds  ^f 
General  Membership,  other  committees  shall  be  folmeri  at  the 

by-thlsllrd  of  Dirlltlrl^  Directors  by  a  process  determined 
oLeral  Sellhip  =  ^  approval  by  the 

of  ani  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  menh--' 

any  sLIrv  organisation  shall  receive 

luLmi  connection  with  meetings  or  ol.h^r 

□usiness  oi  the  organization. 

"®®'=®t-ship  of  this  organization  shall  hold 

the  election  of 

the  trlLaltill°of  and  Nominating  Committee  members  and 
^  ^  business  of  the  organization 

nnv  J^eetings  of  the  General  Membership  may  be  called 

s-^A7hl  Directors  of  its  ov>n  Lllrl 

called  upon  the  request  of  twenty-five  (25)  uercent 

^he  llecific"'®  thfreLllt 

^all  th»  meeting  shall  be  s.pecified  il  the 

at  such* a  speliinfeting?°  '’®  transacted 

onceJlronTllll 

of  business  of  the  orirnni V,,,  4.V.  transaction 

^d  place  for  the  folLli"rnelti^g^lh\n”l^^l|-anr" 

Board"of^Directorl'^^lith^th^”^|-’'^^l^i  '^®  determined  by  the 

Meeting  be^  o^lhn^ thflolll-^^T 

suecial  meeting  called  by  the  Board  of  Directors  Ihiu  be 


its 
the 
f  or 


at 
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determined  "by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  time  of  a 
special  meeting  called  by  request  of  twenty-five  percent 
of  the  membership  shall  be  set  by  those  persons  making 
the  request.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  sending  of  notices  of  both  annual  and  special 
meetings  to  all  participating  members  not  less  than  fifteren 
(15)  days  prior  to  such  meetings.  Each  meeting  notice  ^ 
shall  sta'ta  the  place,  day,  and  hour  of  the  meeting.  The 
notice  of  a  special  meeting  shall,  in  addition,  state  the 
purpose  or  purposes  for  which  the  meeting  has  been  called. 

Those  members  in  attendance  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  all  business,  not  to  be  less  than  ten  (10) 
or  one-third  of  the  General  hTcmbership,  whichever  is  less, 
at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  General  JIzmbcrship. 

The  President,  or  in  his  or  her  absence  the  Vice  President, 
shall  preside  over  each  business  session  of  the  General 

Kembershi'o . 

* 


A  member  of  the  Genera.1  Membership  may  vote  at  any 
General  Membership  meeting  if  he  or  she  had  declared 
intention  of  becoming  a  member  at  the  previous  monthly 
meeting.  New  members  may  not  appear  to  vote  at  any  Annual 
Meeting,  special  meeting,  or  General  Membership  meeting 
unless  .they  have  complied  v/ith  this  provision, 

Reg-alar  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
held  immediately  following  each  Annual  Meeting 
General  llumbership  and  at  such  other  times  as 
of  Directors  raaj'’  decide.  Special  meetings  may 
by  the  President  or  by  five  (5)  or  more  member: 

Board  of  Directors. 

Meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  location  or  locations 
as  shall  be  detErmiined  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  each  regular  meeting  shall  be  determined  by 
of  Directors.  The  time  of  a  special  meeting  called  by  the 
President  shall  be  determined  by  the  President.  The  time 
of  a  special  meeting  called  by  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Tirectors  shall  be  determined  by  those  calling  the 
meeting.  Tlic  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  the  sending 
of  notices  of  both  regula.r  and  special  meetings  to  all  members 


shall  be 
of  the 
tViG  Board 
be  called 
1  of  the 


.  The  time 
the  Board 


aay' 


of  the  Board  of  Directors  not  less  than  seven  (7) 
before  the  dates  of  such  meetings.  A  meeting  notice  shall 
state  the  place,  day,  hour,  and  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

A  majority  of  the  .members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all 'business  at 
any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  President,  or  in  his  or  her  absence  the  Vice  President, 
shall  preside  over  each  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Each  member* of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  entitled 
one  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board.  Pro>:y  voting  shall 
not  be  allowed.  Participation  in  discussion  by  General 
Membership  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 


to 


3.  If  i:.=  cor^.or«tion  has  more  than  one  class  of  mentbers.  the  designation  of  such  classes  the  mann-r  of 

elcctton  or  appcntmcnt,  the  aurat.on  of  membership  and  the  qualification  and  richts  including  vodrc 
n^^hts,  of  (lie  raembcis  of  cacti  clai;s,  arc  as  follows: wting 

nenoerGhip  shcill  be  OGGn  to  ary  j.  •  • 

■::.ting  in  the  establishment,  laannin,-;  and  ooor-ation  o?  the 

Entitled  ?o  Ine  vol^a; 

••ided  that  ho  or  she  has  indicated  th^  dLl'^e  7  57‘o.7-  "Lnbfr 
•  no  previous  neetinn  of  the  General  ;yembor-.:.hip  in  rerulSr ' e- 
.,:eu  paruicieating  member  shall  pay  anrr.ial  dues  of  the’  amount' t7b7 
e,uir.aned  oy  vote  of  the  General  'cernborsh.ip  at  the  orecedin'r  Annual  - 
rctanG._  ,uuos  are  payable  tvithin  ninety  (90)  days  of  the  '-•toiiual  Tleot- 
:.*r  .  11  cues  arc  not  paid  by  the  end  of  this  period,  ner„be'-shio  i 

;:e_  terminated.  The  officers  of  the  orr^ani  zation  shall '  cons7^7' a 
7'^°  Prosic.ent,  Gccrotary,  and  Treasurer.  The  officers 


v-otc  of  the  doard  of  directors  to  serve  for  a  period  of  one  .„oa_ 
rcim  0]  office  to  be  terminated  at  the  follo'.vinr  Annual  ?;c'7ti7  ’  ‘  ’ 

.V ;T.  * ; ) *,  rir  1  y  be  c e ?' ■ 

d^'orts  riuli^_of  Ore  or.  Revised.  The  Board*  of  hirectov'-  o’^.,n  ho  hho 
-•.n-C7-nini;  oocy  ol  fhis  organization.  It  shall  he  reoporoi^^o 
nirin/.;,  supervision,  snd  termination  of  employment  of  the  '^^cTitiv- 
uhrector  ar.d  for  dete:-minin,f  policy  of  the7rraniza?ion!  ^omb7-h7v  . 
o.  the  ooara  of  directors  shall  be  determined  by  vote  of  a"Gira7lc  ran- 
°^ni'*o7to  tanual  mcctin,-.  It  shall  inciide,  but 


-  --  ...I,;  xu.Lxawjnr  Arnuai  f.Ioetinr.  Of^i' 

[G  for  re-election,  with  no  limit  to  the  nurnber'^of  ter.-J 

.,uuies  of  tne  officei-G  will  be  coirs.r.onaurate  wlllJ 


A 


^  iiiuc- ua  11^1,.  jLt  snail  include,  bv  b 

"Isc-o  a?-5rJi75c!°l?ficlc7^f'|  =  visually  handicapped 

Other  lawful  provisions,  if  nny.  for  the  conduct  and' regulation  of  the  business  and  affrirs  of  the  eor- 

c7of  iTdif-t'o  •  or  for  limiting,  defining,  or  rcsulatinp.  ihe  powem  of  .he  corporation 

cr  of  Its  director  or  mrmnsrr.  or  of  -ny  cbs.-:  of  rnc.-b'^rs.  nre  r.s  follov/s:—  ^ 

part  Ox  the  net  earninps  of  the  corporation  .shall  inure  to  the 
iv‘i'7.  ,  distributable  to  its  raembors,  trustees,  officers*  o"' 

‘  herson.s,  except  that  the  oory.orr.zion  sh.all  be  authorize?* 

-mpowci  .vi  toto  pay.  reasonable  compensation  for  servicer,  renberec 
.0  ^aho^pay^cnis  and  distributions  in  furtherance  of  the  eSrco-Li 
'  Third  hereof.  No  substantial  part  of  the  activi- 

of  thcr  corporation  shall  be  the  carrying;  on  of  croo''''/?'nnd'i  "o-r 

yif?  ■to.  influence  le,Fislation,  gnd  the' orp'or^ii  on  shall 

vicxpn.e  in,  or  intervene  in  (inoludin7t ho  .uablishn-  o?  di  t 
-•icution  01  ctatomont-n)  any  political  cc.mpai.in  on  behrlf  of 
■.t-::c.r  public  office.  Notwithstanding  anyht.hcr 

other  activlti'os  not 

.  ..luofid  to  Da  carrica  cn  (a)  by  a  corporation  c-xeuuS  from  fed-r?l' 
■coae  tax  unoer  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  'uc vo77  c7rof7  054 

•7-7ue  7-  ^’"^“'^<1  '^^ates  Intemai 

Ai.ue  ^,.)  o.  (b)  by  a.  corporation,  contributions  to  which  arc  deduc- 

sco-ion  17y(c)(2)  of  the  Internal  Rove.oue  Coqe  of  "1054  (or 

provision  of  any  future  United  .Ttates  -Intem^l  ^ 


i  >> 

-  .  V., 
^  \- 

5  c; 

♦  ‘ 


u 

.  > 


0R^F^ 


-■iiAi 


*  If  ihcrc  arc  no  provisionx  stale  “None". 


5.  By-laws  0/  the  corporation  have  been  duly  adopted  and  the  initial  directors,  president,  treasurer  a.^d  clcr. 
or  other  presiding,  financial  or  recording  officers  whose  names  are  set  out  below,  have  been  duly  elected. 

6.  The  effective  date  of  organization  of  the  corporation  sha!I  be  the  date  of  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  if  later  date  is  desired,  specify  date,  (not  more  than  30  days  after  date  of  filing.) 


7.  The  following  information  shall  not  for  any  purpo.se  be  treated  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Articles  of 
Organization  of  the  corporation. 


a.  The  post  office  address  of  the  initial  principal  office  of  the  corporation  in  Massachusetts  is: 

i  '  «■ 

b.  The  name,  residence,  and  post  office  address  of  each  of  the  initial  dL-cctors  and  following  officers  of 
the  corporation  are  as  follows: 


NAME 


RESIDENCE 


POST  OFFICE  ADDRESS 


President: .  Phjlli.s .  Mi.tcholl . 4. .Ayr. . Rd..» .  Ap.ii ..  .2.4. , .  .Broo.lclire .  .’!A  .0,21.46 


Treasurer:  .Zli z.ab.(j th .  LYood. . .  11.  .Schaol . So .  Ayer.  .MA.  01422 


Clerk:  TAargaret-  K,.  -Bisbee  •  •  -111-  -McLrlbo-rough-  St-.- •  -5-,  -  -Bost  on-  -X'-A-  02116 


Directors:  (or  officers  having  the  powers  of  directors) 

same  as  abov»^ 


c.  The  date  initially  adopted  on  which  the  corporation's  fiscal  year  ends  is: 

April'  30,  1978 

d.  The  date  initially  fixed  in  the  by-laws  for  the  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the  corporation  is; 

Kay  1978 

c.  The  name  and  business  address  of  the  resident  agent,  if  any,  of  the  corporation  is: 


IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  and  under  the  penalties  of  perjury  the  above-named  INCQRPORATOR(S)  sign(s) 


these  Articles  of  Orcanizafion  this  -  X'u 

I/W8  the  below  sIjnetJ  INCuttPOSATCRS  do  hereby  certify  under  the  pains 
reietinj  to  alconol  or  taming  mthin  the  past  ten  years;  I/We  do  hefcby 
principal  ofliesrs  have  not  ^en  linulady  convicted.  1!  so  convicted,  ezplaio. 

ph 


I 


day  of-  '  l^.  19 

arrtJ  penalties  of  perjury  that  I/We  hive  not  been  convicted  of  try  crimes 
further  certify  that  to  the  best  ol  my/our  Kr^owlcdge  the  tixyt  named 


The  signature  of  each  incorporator  which  is  not  a  natural  person  must  be  by  an  individual  who  shall  show  th«- 
capacity  in  which  he  acts  and  by  signing  sh.-!!!  represent  under  the  penalties  of  perjury  that  he  is  duly  authorizcil 
on  if.s  behalf  to  sign  these  Articles  of  Organization. 


dract  S 


MASSACHUSETTS  RADIO  READING  SERVICE,  INC. 

BY-LAWS 

ARTICLE  I,  Name 

The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be  MASSACHUSETTS 
RADIO  READING  SERVICE,  INC.  It  shall  be  incorporated 
as  a  non-profit  organization. 

ARTICLE  II.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  shalj be :  to  establish 
and  operate  a  radio  reading  service  for  all  persons  who 
cannot  read  normal  print  because  of  temporary  or  permanent 
handicaps,  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Mj.ssachusetts . 

ARTICLE  III.  General  Membership 
2£^eral  membership  shall  be  open  to  any  persons  interested 
in  participating  in  the  establishment,  planning,  and  operation 
of  the  Massachusetts  R?,dio  Reading  Service,  Inc. 

Privileges.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  General  Membership  or  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  provided  that  he  or  she  has  indicated 
the  desire  to  become  a  member  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
General  Membership  in  regular  session. 

jl^Q.^^ership  Dues.  Each  participating  member  shall  pay 
annual  dues  of  tlie  amount  to  be  determined  by  vote  of  the 
General  Membership  at  the  preceding  Annual  Meeting.  Dues 
are  payable  within  ninety  (90)  days  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  If 

dues  are  not  paid  by  the  end  of  this  period,  membership  will 
be  terminated. 
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ARTICLE  IV.  Officers 

The  officers  of  the  organization  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

The  officers  will  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  will  be  determined  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  for  a  period  of  one  year,  the  term  of  office  to 
be  terminated  at  the  following  Annual  Meeting.  Officers  are 
eligible  for  re-election,  with  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
terms  which  may  be  served.  Duties  of  the  offioars  will 
cooimensurat e  with  Roberta  Rules  of  Order,  Revised. 
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ARTICLE  V.  Board  of  Directors 

5.1  Powers .  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  the  governing 
body  of  this  organization.  It  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  hiring,  supervision,  and  termination  of  employment  of 
the  Executive  Director  and  for  determining  policy  of  the 
organization. 

5.2  Membership.  Membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 

be  determined  by  vote  of  a  simple  majority  of  members  present 

at  an  Annual  meeting.  It  shall-  include,  but  not  be  limited  to 

persons  from  the  categories  of  visually  handicapped, 

% 

physically  (and  print)  handicapped,  and  elderly  (and  print) 
handicapped. 

5.3  Term  of  Office.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
serve  for  a  period  of  two  years.  A  vacancy  on  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  by , a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
A  person  elected  to.  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whose 
place  he  or  she  has  been  elected  to  fill.  There  shall  be 

no  limit  to  the  number  of  terms  to  which  a  member  may  be 
elected.  A  Board  of  Directors  member  may  be  dismissed  if 
there  has  been  a  period  of  three  months  of  non-attendance 
at  meetings  for  reasons  other  than  illness  or  reasons 
which  are  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  other  members  of 
the  Board.  All  Board  of  Directors  members  shall  assume  their 
duties  immediately  following  election. 
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ARTICLE  VI.  Other  Comnittees 

6.1  Nominating  Committee.  A  Nominating  Committee  consisting 
of  three  (3)  members  from  the  General  Membership  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  previous  Nominating  Committee  and  elected 

by  vote  of  the  General  Membership  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Each  Nominating  Committee  member  shall  serve  for  a  one  (1) 
year  term.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  choose  a  slate  of 
candidates  for  election  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be 
presented 'at  the  Annual  Meeting  for  the  voted  approval  of 
tv/o-thirds  of  the  General  Membership. 

6.2  Other  Committees.  Other  committees  shall  be  formed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  by  a  process 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  subject  to  approval 
by  the  General  Membership. 
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ARTICLE  Vll .  Compensation 

No  officer,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  member  of  any 
other  committee  of  this  organization  shall  receive  any  salary, 
fee,  or  other  emolument  except  for  actual  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  meetings  or  other  business  of  the  organization. 
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ARTICLE  VIII.  Meetings  of  the  General  Membership 

8.1  Annual  Meetings.  The  General  Membership  of  this 
organization  shall  hold  its  fljinual  Meeting  in  May  of 
each  year  'for  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Nominating  Committee  members  and  for  the  transaction  of 
business  of  the  organization. 

8.2  Special  Meetings.  Special  meetings  of  the  General 
Membership  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  its  ov.n  accord  and  shall  be  called  upon  the  request  of 
twenty-five  (25)  percent  of  the  full  membership  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  request.  The  specific  purpose  of  the  meeting 
shall  be  specified  in  the  call  for  the  meeting  and  no  other 
business  may  be  transacted  at  such  a  special  meeting. 

8.3'  Monthly  Meetings.  There  shall  be  meetings  of  the 
General  Membership  held  once  a  month  or  as  considered  necersary 
for  the  transaction  of  business  of  the  organization  by  the 
President.  The  time  and  place  for  the' following  meeting 
shall  be  set  and  announced  at  each  meeting. 

I 

8.4  Time,  Place  and  Notice  of  Meetings.  Annual  and  special 
meetings  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  with 
the  stipulation  that  the  Annual  Meeting  be  held  during  the 
month  of  May  The  time  of  a  special  meeting  called 

by  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  time  of  a  special  meeting  called  by  request  of 

twenty-five  percent  of  the  membership  shall  be  set  by  those 
persons  m.aking  the  request.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
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responsible  for  the  sending  of  notices  of  both  annual  alf 
special  meetings  to  all  participating  members  not  less  than 
fifteen  (15)  days  prior  to  such  meetings.  Each  meeting 
notice  shall  state  the  place,  day,  and  hour  of  the  meeting. 
The  notice  of  a  special  meeting  shall,  in  addition,  state 
the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  the  meeting  has  been  called. 

and  Chairmanship.  Those  members  in  attendance 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  foi;  the  transaction  of  all  business, 
not  to  be  less  than  ten  (10)  or  one-third  of  the  General 
Membership,  whichever  is  less,  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  of  the  General  Membership.  The  President,  or  in 
his  or  her  absence  the  Vice  President,  shall  preside  over 
each  business  session  of  the  General  Membership.  • 

8.6  Voting  Privllep;p.  a  member  of  the  General  Membership 
may  vote  at  any  General  Membership  meeting  if  he  or  she 
had  declared  intention  of  becoming  a  member  at  the  previous 
monthly  meeting.  New  members  may  not  appear  to  vote  at 
any  Annual  Meeting,  special  meeting,  or  General  Membership 
meeting  unless  they  have  complied  with  this  provision. 
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ARTICLE  IX.  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 


9.1  Regular  Meetings.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  held  immediately  following  each  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  General  Membership  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  decide. 

9.2  Special  Meetings.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  President  or  by  five  (5)  or  more  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

9.3  Time,  Place  and  Notice  of  Meetings.  Meetings  shall  be 
held  at  such  location  or  locations  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  time  of  each  regular  meeting 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  time 

of  a  special  meeting  called  by  the  President  shall  be  determined 
by  the  President.  The  time  of  a  special  meeting  called  by 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  determined 
by  those  calling  the  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  sending  of  notices  of  both  regular  and 
special  meetings  to  all  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  not 
less  than  seven  (7)  days  before  the  dates  of  such  meetings. 

A  meeting  notice  shall  state  the  place,  day,  hour,  and  purpose 
of  the  meeting. 

9.4  Quorum  and  Chairmanship.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  all  business  at  any  regular  or~  special  meeting 

of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  President,  or  in  his  or  her  absence 

the  Vice  President,  shall  preside  over  each  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

-  8  - 
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article  IX  -  2  ~ 

9.5  Vo^n^  and  Proxies.  Rach  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
Shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Proxy  voting  shall  not  be  allowed, 

in  Meetings.  Participation  in  discussion 
by  General  Membership  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 

Board  of  Directors  at  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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ARTICLE  X.  Procedure 

In  the  absence  of  provisions  contained  herein,  all 
proceedings  of  this  organization  shall  be  governed  by 
Robertas  Rules  of  Order,  Revised,  1972  Edition. ‘ 

ARTICLE  XI.  Amendment 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  and 
new  by-laws  may  be  adopted,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  voting  membership  present  at 
an  Annual ^Meeting  of  the  General  Membership. 

ARTICLE  XII.  Dissolution 

In  the  event  of  dissolution  any  remaining  assets  of  this 
organization  shall  be  distributed  to  one  or  more  non-prof 
organizations  to  be  used  for  purposes  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  organization,  upon 
majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or,  if 
a  Board  of  Directors  no  longer  is  existing,  upon  majority 
vote  of  the  remaining  membership. 


THE  END 
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AFFILIATION;  PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE? 

If  you  are  considering  establishing  a  Radio  Reading  Services, 
there  are  a  number  of  decisions  to  be  made  regarding  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  financial  structure. 

The  most  fundamental  decision  is  whether  it  should  be  set  up 
as  a  for-profit  corporation,  i.e.,  a  money-making  venture  owned 
by  shareholders  and  subject  to  income  taxation,  or  as  a  non-profit 
corporation,  i.e.,  an  organization  with  a  charitable  purpose  and 
generally  exempt  from  federal  and  state  income  taxes. 

Assuming  that  you  opt  for  the  latter  approach,  a  second 
decision  is  whether  the  Radio  Reading  Services  should  be  a  totally 
independent  non-profit  organization  (with  its  own  board  of  directors 
and  operating  budget)  or  part  of  another  non-profit  organization. 
According  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB) ,  slightly 
less  than  one-third  of  the  existing  services  stated  that  they  had 
incorporated  themselves  as  totally  independent  non-profit 
organizations.  Of  those  services  taking  part  in  the  survey 
conducted  by  the  AFB  and  reporting  that  they  were  affiliated  with 
other  organizations,  54%  stated  that  they  were  affiliated  with 
colleges  or  universities.  Other  types  of  affiliations  reported 
were  as  follows: 

17%  State  Agency  for  the  Blind 
14%  Public  School 
12%  Private  Agency  for  the  Blind 
8%  National  Library  Service 

Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped 
4%  Public  Library 
4%  Local  Community  Agency 
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If  the  Radio  Reading  Services  is  set  up  as  a  totally 
independent,  non-profit  organization,  then  a  third  question  to 
decide  is  what  tax  exempt  classification  to  seek  for  federal 
income  tax  purposes.  Generally  speaking,  a  Radio  Reading  Services 
would  qualify  as  being  tax  exempt  under  section  501(c) (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  ("Code")  as  a  "charitable"  or  "educational" 
organization  or  under  section  501(c) (4)  of  the  Code  as  a  "social 
welfare"  organization.  Between  these  two,  it  is  best  to  seek 
classification  under  section  501(c) (3)  if  it  meets  all  the  require¬ 
ments  since  contributions  by  individuals  and  businesses  to 
501(c)(3)  organizations  are  tax  deductible  as  charitable  contribu¬ 
tions  which  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  section  501(c)  (4) 
organizations.  Whichever  classification  you  seek,  it  is  imperative 
chat  you  apply  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  recognition  of 
your  tax  exempt  status.  This  is  done  by  filing  a  Form  1023  in 
the  case  of  a  501(c)  (3)  organization  or  a  Form  1024  in  the  case  of 
a  501(c)(4)  organization. 

If  you  seek  classification  under  section  501(c)(3),  there 
are  three  categories  which  may  possibly  apply.  In  particular, 
you  may  qualify  as  a  "public  charity"  under  section  509(a) (1)  of 
the  Code  by  virtue  of  being  a  "publicly  supported"  organization, 
you  may  qualify  as  a  "public  charity"  under  section  509(a) (2) 
of  the  Code,  or  you  may  qualify  as  a  "private  foundation".  The 
three  categories  are  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of 
financial  support  each  receives. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  "public  charity"  under  section  509 
(a) (1) ,  an  organization  either  (a)  must  receive  at  least  one-third 


of  its  normal  support  from  direct  or  indirect  contributions  from 
the  public  and/or  from  governmental  units,  or  (b)  must  receive 
at  least  ten  percent  of  its  normal  support  from  such  sources 
plus  be  able  to  show  that  it  maintains  a  continuous  and  bona  fide 
program  for  soliciation  of  funds  from  the  general  public  or 
governmental  units.  In  determining  whether  an  organization  meets 
either  of  the  above  tests,  there  are  a  number  of  complicated  rules 
set  forth  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  to  what  constitutes 
"normal",  what  constitutes  "support",  and  what  constitutes  "direct 
or  indirect  contributions  from  the  public  and/or  from  governmental 
units".  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  rules  they  will  not  be 
discussed  herein,  but  it  will  be  simply  stated  that  your  organiza¬ 
tion  will  probably  qualify  under  section  509(a) (1)  as  long  as 
your  financial  support  does  not  come  substantially  from  a  few 
large  benefactors  or  substantially  from  revenue  from  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  exempt  activities  (i.e.,  fees  from  persons  to  whom  the 
organization's  services  are  rendered). 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  "public  charity"  under  section 
509(a) (2),  an  organization  must  receive  at  least  one-third  of  its 
support  from  public  sources  (like  509(a) (1))  and  less  than  one- 
third  of  its  support  from  gross  investment  income  (i.e.,  interest, 
dividends,  rents  and  royalties).  Again,  the  rules  for  determining 
whether  the  above  test  is  met  are  very  complicated  and  for  that 
reason  they  will  not  be  discussed  herein.  However,  two  general 
points  may  be  noted.  First,  quite  often  an  organization  will 
qualify  both  under  509(a) (1)  and  509(a) (2)  because  of  the  similarity 
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in  ths  t6sts;  if  your  organization  does  meet  both  tests,  it  is 
better  to  request  classification  as  a  509(a) (1)  so  you  will  be 

to  establish  a  pooled  income  fund  (a  special  fund-raising 
vehicle  for  which  only  509(a)(1)  organizations  are  eligible),  so 
you  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  contributions  from  private  founda¬ 
tions  which  may  be  terminating  (again  only  509(a) (1)  organizations 
are  eligible)  and  because  it  is  generally  easier  to  maintain  your 
tax  exempt  status  as  a  section  509(a) (1)  organization  since  the 
rules  are  somewhat  less  stringent  than  under  509(a)(2).  The 
second  point  is  that  section  509(a) (2)  was  designed  to  exempt 
those  organizations  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  509(a) (1) 
because  their  financial  support  is  substantially  from  revenue 
from  the  performance  of  exempt  activities.  In  other  words,  if 
your  Radio  Reading  Services  relies  primarily  on  fees  received 
for  services  rendered,  you  will  probably  be  tax  exempt  under 
509(a)(2)  rather  than  509(a)(1). 

The  final  category  for  which  your  organization  may  qualify 
under  section  501(c)(3)  is  that  of  a  private  foundation.  Generally 
speaking,  you  will  be  a  private  foundation  if  your  financial 
support  is  primarily  derived  from  a  few  benefactors  who  make 
substantial  contributions.  This  classification  is  the  least 
desirable  of  the  three  possible  categories  in  that  private  founda¬ 
tions  are  more  highly  regulated  than  public  charities.  In  parti¬ 
cular,  private  foundations  are  subject  to  more  complicated  and 
detailed  filing  requirements  with  the  IRS  and  they  are  subject  to 
an  excise  tax  of  two  percent  on  their  net  investment  income.  In 
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addition,  private  foundations  are  subject  to  a  variety  of 
possible  special  excise  taxes  and  penalties  relating  to  certain 
types  of  transactions.  In  short,  although  it  is  better  to  be  a 
private  foundation  than  not  be  tax  exempt  at  all  under  section 
501(c) (3),  it  is  far  more  desirable  to  be  classified  as  a  public 
charity  under  509(a)  (1)  or  509  (a)  (2)  than  to  be  a  private  founda¬ 
tion. 
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CONNECTICUT  RADIO  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

I 


ARTICLE  I 
Name  and  Nature 

The  organization  shall  be  a  non-profit#  non-stock  corp¬ 
oration  named;  CONNECTICUT  RADIO  INFORMATION  SERVICE#  INC. 

ARTICLE  II 

Purpose  and  Priorities 

The  Connecticut  Radio  Information  Service's  purpose  shall 
be,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  by  radio  broadcasting,  to 
provide  Connecticut's  blind  and  print-handicapped  persons,  access 
to  the  same  informational  benefits  available  to  the  general  pop¬ 
ulation.  Inherent  in  this  purpose  is  offering  the  most  effective 
and  listenable  signal  technically  available,  and  programming, 
attractive  and  entertaining  enough  to  interest  the  widest  possible 
print-handicapped  audience.  The  first  service  priority  shall  be 
to  those  persons  who  have  no  access  to  any  visual  information, 
that  is,  the  totally  blind  population;  second  priority  shall  be 
to  visually  handicapped  people  with  limited  vision;  and  third 
priority  shall  be  to  those  whose  reading  handicap  stems  from  a 
physical  impairmient  other  than  visual. 
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ARTICLE  III 


Management 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  Radio  Information 
shall  have  the  responsibility  and  the  authority  to  de— 
cide  on  all  matters  of  policy  formation  for  the  Service,  and  to 
appoint  a  General  Manager  as  its  chief  executive  officer  of  its 
policies.  The  Board  shall  also  elect  from  its  own  membership 
a  Chairman,  a  Vice  Chairman,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer. 

The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  eight,  nor  more 
than  fourteen,  individuals,  or  representatives  of  groups,  com¬ 
mitted  to  advancing  the  interests  of  print-handicapped  people 
'within  the  area  of  the  Service's  program  signal. 

Because  consumer  representation  is  essential,  at  least  1/2 
of  the  number  of  directorships  at  any  given  time  shall  be  con¬ 
sumers  or  consumer  representatives.  One  directorship  shall  be 
reserved  for  a  delegate  named  by  the  constituted  authority  of 
the  American  Council  of  the  Blind  of  Connecticut,  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Oak  Hill  School 
Alumni  Association.  Directorships  shall  also  be  reserved  for  a 
representative  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  and  Services 
for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped.  If  the  delegate  or  representative  from  any  of 
these  organizations  leaves  his  office  with  such  organization 
before  the  end  of  his  full  term  on  the  Connecticut  Radio  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  Board  of  Directors,  his  directorship  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  delegate  or  representative  named  by  the  con¬ 
stituted  authority  of  such  organization. 
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The  directors  shall  serve  four-year  terms,  except  that  the 
first  terms  of  five  of  the  original  nine  directors  shall  run  for 
only  two  years.  Directors  shall  serve  not  more  than  two  full 
four-year  terms  consecutively,  but  may  serve  any  number  inter¬ 
mittently.  Directors  who  serve  less  than  full  four-year  terms 
are  eligible  to  continue  immediately  thereafter  into  two  con¬ 
secutive  four-year  terms  without  'interruption  of  their  tenure  in 
office . 

The  nature  and  extent  of  authority  and  responsibility  in 
any  new  membership  on  the  Board  shall  be  decided  by  the  Board  of 
Directors . 

The  Board  may  also  remove  directors  from  office  for  cause. 

All  such  decisions,  appointments  and  admissions  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  be  made  by  a  vote  of  a  simple  majority  of  a 
quorum  of  the  number  of  directorships  at  the  time.  Removals 
from  office  shall  be  by  a  vote  of  2/3  of  the  number  of  director¬ 
ships  at  the  time. 

A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  simple  majority  of  the  number 
of  directorships  at  the  time,  but  when  a  quorum  is  not  present, 
any  lesser  number  may  adjourn  a  Board  meeting  until  such  time 
as  a  quorum  is  present. 

Proxy  voting  shall  not  be  allowed. 


ARTICLE  IV 
Officers 

The  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall 


assume  their  offices  at  the  end  of  the  Board  meeting  at  which 
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they  are  elected,  and  their  terms  of  office  shall  run  for  two 
years,  or  until  their  earlier  resignation,  removal  or  death. 

The  first  directors  to  fill  these  offices  shall  be  elected  at 
the  corporation's  organization  meeting,  and  future  elections 
for  officers  shall  be  held  at  subsequent  regular  meetings  of  the 
Board,  as  provided  in  these  by-laws,  except  that  officers  may  be 
elected  at  special  meetings,  as  provided  in  these  by-laws,  to 
complete  unfilled  terms.  The  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  shall  perform  the  usual  functions  of  their  offices 
as  prescribed  by  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  Revised  latest  edition, 
in  addition  to  the  functions  laid  down  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  Board  Chairman  shall  preside  over  Board  meetings,  form 
committees  and  appoint  committee  members  as  necessary,  supervise 
the  work  of  committees  and  represent  the  Board  wherever  such  re¬ 
presentation  is  needed. 

The  Vice  Chairman  shall  perform  those  duties  that  are 

assigned  by  the  Chairman,  or  the  full  Board,  and  shall,  in  the 

absence  or  inability  of  the  Chairman,  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chairman, 

The  Secretary  shall  serve  as  custodian  of  records  of  the 
Service,  except  financial  accounts  and  records,  and  shall  transfer 
such  service  records  to  his  successor.  The  Secretary  shall  assume 
responsibility  for  the  minutes  of  all  meetings,  shall  see  that 
all  notices  are  given  in  accordance  with  these  bylaws, - shall  keep 
a  register  of  the  address  of  each  director,  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  Chairman  or  the  full  Board  may  assign  him. 
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The  Treasurer  shall  serve  as  the  cuSwOdian  of  all  financial 
records  and  accounts  of  the  Service,  and  shall  transfer  such 
records  and  accounts  to  his  successor.  The  Treasurer  shall 
receive,  and  give  receipts  for,  monies  due  and  payable  to  the 
corporation  from  any  source,  and  shall  deposit  all  such  monies 
in  the  name  of  the  corporation  in  such  banks  or  other  depositories 
as  shall  be  selected  by  the  Board.  The  Treasurer  shall  also  per¬ 
form  such  other  duties  as  the  Chairman  or  the  full  Board  m.ay 
assign  him.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  bonded. 

The  General  Manager,  acting  as  the  Board's  chief  executive 
officer,  shall  im.plement  the  Board's  policies,  and  render  to  the 
Board  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  as  prescribed  herein,  an  Annual 
Operating  Report  on  the  Service's  work  during  its  most  recent 
fiscal  year.  The  General  Manager  shall  oversee  the  internal  or¬ 
ganization  and  operation  of  the  Service,  including  programming, 
future  development,  hiring,  firing,  training  and  work  assignments; 
and  the  external  relations  of  the  Service  with  (a)  the  listening 
audience,  (b)  the  community  at  large,  (c)  suppliers  of  goods  and 
services  to  the  Service,  (d)  the  funding  organizations  supporting 
the  Service,  and  (e)  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  and 
Services  for  the  Blind. 


ARTICLE  V 


Compensation 

No  m.ember  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  receive  any 
salary,  fee,  or  other  emolument,  except  for  actual  expenses 
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incurred  or  special  services  rendered  other  than  as  a  Board 
member,  by  express  authority  of  the  Board,  and  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Service's  stated  purposes. 


ARTICLE  VI  _ _ _ ^ 

Board  of  Directors  Meetings 

The  Board  shall  hold  four  regular  meetings  a  year,  one  of 
shall  be  designated  the  Annual  Meeting,  for  the  consideration 
of  financial  and  operating  reports,  the  election  of  new  directors 
and  officers,  for  the  appointment  of  standing  committees,  and 
for  the  making  of  any  necessary  policy  decisions.  The  Board  may 
special  meetings  at  such  time  and  place  as  is  agreed  upon 
by  a  simple  majority  of  a  guorum  at  any  official  Board  meeting. 

A  special  meeting  shall  also  be  called  by  the  Chairman  upon  a 
written  request  from  1/3  of  the  directorships  at  the  time.  Such 
meeting  shall  be  called  within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
request.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  to  see 
that  every  Board  member  gets  written  notice  of  the  place,  date 

and  hour  of  each  Board  meeting  not  later  than  two  weeks  before 
such  meeting. 


ARTICLE  VII 
Standing  Committees 

Standing  committees  shall  include  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Finance  and  Funding  Committee,  and  the  Personnel  Committee. 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Board  Chairman  shall 
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designate  the  membership  of  the  standing  committees  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Chairm^an,  the 
Vice  Chairman,  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer.  Their  terms  on 
the  Committee  shall  coincide  with  their  terms  as  officers. 

The  Finance  and  Funding  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
Treasurer.  They  shall  serve  terms  of  one  year.  The  Finance 
and  Funding  Committee  shall: 

(a)  prepare  proposed  budgets  of  estimated  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  approval  of  the  Board; 

(b)  oversee  the  fund-raising  efforts  of  the  Service;  and 

(c)  make  any  investment  or  reinvestm.ent  of  Service  funds 
as  may  prove  necessary  between  the  Board’s  meetings. 

The  Personnel  Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  members,  who  shall  serve  terms  of  one  year. 

The  Committee  shall: 

(a)  develop  personnel  policies  and  practices  for  review  and 
amendment  where  appropriate  by  the  Board; 

(b)  survey  wage  and  salary  ranges  in  other  enterprises,  and 
design  pay  schedules  that  will  attract  personnel  with 
the  skills  needed  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  Service; 
and 

(c)  recruit,  evaluate,  and  recommend  to  the  Board,  candidates 
for  the  office  of  General  Manager. 


ARTICLE  VIII 


Procedure 

In  the  absence  of  provisions  contained  herein,  proceedings 
of  this  organization  requiring  formal  action  shall  be  governed 
Robertas  Rule  of  Order.  Revised,  latest  edition. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Amendment 

These  bylaws  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  and 
new  bylaws  may  be  adopted,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  2/3  of 
the  directorships  at  the  time,  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting. 

ARTICLE  X 

Dissolution 

bhe  event  of  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  any  re~ 
maining  assets,  after  payment  of  all  lawful  obligations  of  the 
corporation,  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  Services  for  the  Blind  to  provide  a  similar  program  or  to  be 
used  for  other  non-profit  services  for  blind 


persons. 
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ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION 
OF 

COUNCIL  OF  a:;d  ]’or  the 

BLIND  OF  DELAWARE  VALLEY 


In  compliance  with  the  recuiremencs  of  15  _?a.S.  §7315 
the  undersigned,  desiring  ro  be  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  cor¬ 
poration,  hereh'V  certifies  that; 

FIRST;  The  name  of  the  Corporation  is  COUNCIL  OF  Al.’D 
FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  DELAWARE  VALLEY. 

SECOND;  The  location  and  oost  office  address  of  irs 

I  ^ 

initial  registered  office  in  this  Commonv/ealch  is  915  Walnuo  Street, 
Philadelphia,  FA  19107. 

THIRI ;  The  purpose  for  which  the  Corporation  is  organized 
is  to  conduct  exclusively  charitable  and  educational  activities  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  §501 ( c)  ( 3 ) ,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (or 
the  corresponding  provision  of  any  successor  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  Law)  ,  I'elating  to  the  improvement  and  coordination  of  faci¬ 
lities  and  ser\ice3  for  visually  handicapped  persons  and  to  develop 
a  better  underr tending  of  the  problems  of  the  visually  handicapped 
by  the  public. 

The  Corporatio.n  shall  engage  i.n  all  activities  properly 
related  to  the  foregoing,  including  the  requesting  of  funds  from 

f 

individuals,  corporations  and  other  exempt  orga.nizatio.ns  for 
nancing  the  ser/ices  to  be  provided. 
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FOURTH:  All  activities  of  che  Corporation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions: 

(a)  lio  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  tno 
-:rporation  sliall  )jo  the  carryiriq  on  of  orooaanda 
or  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  ‘ 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  not  oarticipate  -p  or 
intervene  in  (including  the  publishing  or  d  Itr^ 

beh-1-  of  =  )  political  campaign  on 

Ocnal^  or  any  canaidate  for  public  office. 

(c)  ^  Tile  Corporation  shall  neither  have  nor  g”- 
ercise  any  power,  nor  shall. It  engage  direc-ly 
or  inairectly  in  any  activi-ty  that  would  invali- 
aate  its  status  (1)  as  a  corporation  which  is 
exempt  rrom  federal  income  taxation  as  an  o  ^ — 
ganization  described  ’in  Section  501(c)(3)  of 

t-iie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19  54  or  (2)  as  ^ 
corporation,  contributi9ns  to  which  are  de¬ 
ductible  under  Sections'"  170 ,  2055(a)  (2) 

2106(a) (2)  and  2522  (a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nuG  Code  of  1954. 

(d)  Tile  Corporation  does  not  contomplate  oecuniarv 
gain  or  profit,  incidental  or  otherwise  to‘ its  mem¬ 
bers  or  to  any  persons  wiio  are,  from  time  to  tir^r 
exercising  the  rignts  and  powers  of  members,  director's 
or. leers  or  other  private  persons,  and  no  cart  0^-^^^ 
net  income  o.  one  Corporation  shall  inu.re  co  uhe  bene- 
o.  any  such  person,  provided  that  the  Coroo-a-ion 

r^asonablP^I^^’^^^*^  compensation  and  may  make  other 
reasonable  disoursements  and  distributions  in  the 
performance  of  its  proper  purposes. 


FIFTH 


ihe  term  for  which  the  Corporation  is  to  exis 


13  perpetual 


*  Sj-XTH;  The  Corporation  shall  have  no  capital  stock. 

SEVEMTH:  In  tho  event  of  d i.'j.nolution  of  the  Corporacton 

■ill  of  U;;:  ar,r,r:t.t  and  property  of  every  nature  and  clor.cri.pL.ion  wiia! 
soever  remaining  after  the  payment  of  liabilities  and  obligations 
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of  thG  Corporation,  but  not  including  assets  held  by  -he  Ccrporac 


upon  condition  requiring  recurns,  transfer  or  conveyance,  vhich  con¬ 
dition  occurs  by  reason  of  the  dissolution  of  tine  Co::porat ion ,  si'.all 
be  paid  over  and  transferred  to  a  corporation  or  other  entity  ene.T.nt 
from  tax  as  an  exclusively  charitable,  religious,  educational,  literary 
or  scientific  organization  under  Section  501(c) (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (or  the  corresponding  provision  of  any  successor 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Law.)  ,  and  no  portion  of  said  assets 
and  property  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  member  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  or  any  enterprise  organized  for  profit. 


EIGHTH:  The  name  and  post  office  address  of  the  incor¬ 


porator  is: 


Name 


Address 


Michael  P.  Coyle 


The  Free  Library  of  Rhila 
1700  Spring  Garden  Str 
Philadelphia ,  ?A  191 


IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF ,  the  incorporator  has  signed  and 

*1  I  • 

sealed  these  Articles  of  Incorporation  this  day  of  > 


1973. 
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AGREEMENT 


draft  a' 


Agreement  between  WHYY,  Inc.,  licensee  of  WUHY-FM,  and  the  Radio 

I 

Information  Center  of  the  Council  of  and  for  the  Blind  of  Delaware 

$ 

Valley,  Inc. 


>_ 


A-‘  The  Radio  Information  Center  agrees: 

> 

/♦  • 

•  1.  To  purchase,  install  and  maintain  studios  and  equipment 

t 

for  the  production  of. radio  programs  for  the  visually- 

y 

handicapped.  .  .  _  .  .  ' 

- 

.  :2.  -  To  provide  responsible  and  qualified  personnel  to  produce 
••  ••  '  ,•  the  said  programming. 

-  -  .  '  'i  .  ,  .  • 

3»  ■  To  comply  with  the  programming  policies  of  WUHY-FM  and 
with  the  regulations  of  all  supervisory  agencies,  in- 

►  ■  .  •  t 

^  ^  eluding  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

’4;  To  provide  an  accurate  program  schedule  at  least  48  hours 
'  ,  .  prior  to  ‘broadcast,  and  to  delete  any  portion  of  this 

•'  ■  schedule  which  may  be  deemed  objectionable  by  the 

'  1  '  -■ 

J  management  of  WUHY-FM.  In  the  event  that  the  Center 

does  not  provide  acceptable  material  for  that  which  is 
deemed  objectionable,  WUHY-FM  may-  substitute  its  own 
w  programming  for  the  objectionable  material. 

5.  -'  To  provide- WUHY-FM  with  at  least  30.  days*  notice  of  ex- 
pansion  or  diminution  of  the  hours  of  SCA  operation. 

6.  To  pay  the  costs  of  purchasing  a  suitable  SCA  generator, 

i  S''  *'  '  '  •  -  ' 

•-  ■'  audio  amplifier,  level  control,  monitoring  and  remote 

.  .  I 

>  *•-.***  *  ’  .  *  ~  * 
r  ' :  '’  control  devices,  and  all  other  equipment  necessary  to 

^  -  •  .  deliver  the  SCA  signal. 

7.  ■  To  pay  telephone  line  charges  between  the  Radio  Informa- 
-  .-tiori  Center  and  the  WUHY-FM  transmitter,  and  between 
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A  '-  1 


8. 


A, 


the  WUHY-FM  transmitter  and  WUHY-FM  studios  as  required 

by  the  addition  of  subcarrier  transmission  and  monitor- 
ing  equipment. 

To  pay  WUHY-FM  foxir  dollars  per  broadcast  hour  ($4.00/lir.) 
for  the  use  of '  the  subcarrier.  Payment  to  be  made 
^'isrterly^  in  advance. 

WUHY-FM  agrees: 

1..  To  install,  maintain  and  operate  all  equipment  at  the 

transmitter  and  studios  associated  with  this 
service,  provided  that  this  obligation  shall  be  sus- 

■-  pended  during  any  labor  dispute  which  causes  interrup-. 
tion  of  normal  work. 

2.  To  accept  full  responsibility  for  compliance  with  Federal 
.Communications  Commission  technical  standards  for  the 

I  *  1 

operation  of  subcarrier  transmission. 

,3.  To  provide,  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  Radio  Informa- 
tion  Center,  management  consultation  in  decision  in- 
;  volving  both  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment. 

The  parties  mutually  agree  that  a  representative  of  WUHY-FM 

■  ,  shall  be  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  ' 

Raaio  Information  Center.  This  agreement  shall  be  for  an/f^ 

'  inVuai  J  A,  tffier-H*.  MtWal  hKoJcasr 

■  initial  period  of  two  years,/ and  shall  be  renewed  automaticd.ly 

;each  succeeding  year  in  the  abscence  of  60  days’  written  notice 
-by  either  party  to  modify  or  terminate. 

-•■In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  h.ands 

.  .and  seals  this  dayof  ,  1974. 
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Chairman  of  the  Boara, 
Radio  Information  Center 


Frank  K^^taer 
Director ^ 

Radio  Information  Center 


Station  Manager, 
WUHY-FM 
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STAFFING  A  RADIO  READING  SERVICE 

According  to  a  study  done  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
staffing  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the  total  operating  budget  for 
any  Radio  Reading  Service. 

There  are  two  positions  essential  for  a  Radio  Reading  Service,  a 
Director,  Manager  or  Supervisor  of  the  service  and  a  part-time  engineer. 

You  need  someone  to  organize  the  service  and  someone  to  technically 
manuever  it.  The  AF3  found  that  half  of  the  Radio  Reading  Services  use 
more  than  50  volunteer  readers  and  50  volunteers  in  other  capacities  for 
maintaining  the  daily  existence  of  a  service. 

The  AFB  also  found  that  most  of  the  services  operate  with  very  few 
paid  full  time  staff.  Their  stations  show  that  for  half  of  the  services, 
the  number  of  paid  full-time  staff  was  less  than  1.6. 

20%  have  no  paid  staff 
29%  have  one  pa.id  full  time  staff 
24%  have  two  to  three  full  time  staff 
27%  have  four  or  more  full  time  paid  staff 
Many  services  are  started  up  by  the  main  channel  managers.  Some  are 
started  up  by  committees,  libraries,  private  or  state  agencies,  public 

A 

schools  or  community  agencies. 

Whoever  starts  the  Radio  Reading  Service  should  understand  the 
philosophy  and  goals  of  Radio  Reading  Services,  have  knowledge  of  how  to 
implement  them,  likes  working  with  people  and  will 'work  twice  the  hours  you 

g 

can  pay  to  get  the  job  done. 
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Of  equal  importance  is  a  technical  director  or  chief  engineer  on  your 
staff  who  can  install  equipment,  do  the  preventative  maintenance  to  keep 
all  equipment  in  good  operating  condition  and  advise  on  the  purchase  of  the 
most  appropriate  equipment  necessary,^ 

It  would  be  in  the  Service's  best  interest  to  hire  professional 
broadcasters  to  provide  the  kind  of  interest  level  that  keeps  listeners 
from  boredom,  the  knowledge  of  format  programming,  the  skills  and  techniques 
that  are  used  by  professional  broadcasters  can  be  a  significant  factor  in  the 
UstenabiUty  of  the  Radio  Reading  Service. 

An  office  manager  is  nice  to  have  to  keep  books,  records,  volunteer 
schedules,  and  program  guides. 

The  following  are  general  job  descriptions  encompassing  those  positions 
necessary  for  maintaining  a  Radio  Reading  Service.  These  are  not,  by  any 
means,  rigid  or  set,  but  compromi singly  typical. 


PROGRAM  MANAGER 

Responsible  to:  Supervision  of  Manager,  Advisory  Board,  Licensee. 

Qualifications:  Experience  in  work  with  the  blind,  preferable  in  a  service 

related  capacity.  Experience  in  broadcast  operations  with 
supervisory  or  administrative  background  preferred.  Famili¬ 
arity  and  demonstrated  interest  in  sub-carrier  operation  both 
from  a  technical  and  a  programming  standpoint  is  desired. 

B.A.  and  FCC  third  class  broadcast  endorsed  radio  telephone 
license  required. 

Oob  Duties:  1.  Be  responsible  to  the  board  for  carrying  out  the  goals 

of  the  project  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the  contiad 
with  the  Service. 
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2. 


Promote  and  develop  the  service  both  in  terms  of 
consumer  use  and  on  air  presentation. 

3.  Oversee  daily  operation  and  budgets  of  the  service. 

4.  Represent  the  Service  and  its  goals  to  the  public  and 
to  funding  sources. 


OPERATIONS  DIRECTOR 


Responsible  to: 
Qual ifications : 


Job  Duties: 


Program  Manager,  General  Manager 
Must  demonstrate  on  aire  production  and  announcing 
ability.  Three  years  of  broadcast  or  broadcast  related 
employment,  preferably  in  a  supervisory  capacity.  Literary 
or  journalistic  experience  is  desired.  B.A.  preferred. 

1.  Be  in  charge  of  daily  on  aire  operation  in  terms  of 
program  scheduling,  logging,  tape  traffic. 

2.  Work  with  volunteer  readers  and  student  aides  to 
assure  a  good  standard  of  air  presentation. 

3.  Develop  general  directives  into  concrete  programming 
and  development  of  programming  to  make  it  listenable 
and  appealing. 

4.  Work  with  General  Manager  to  develop  the  programming 
capabilities  of  the  Service. 


VOLUNTEER  COORDINATOR  _ 

Responsible  to:  Program  Director 

Qualifications:  Be  able  to  handle  routine  correspondence  and  help  in 

presentation  of  Newsletter  or  Program  Guide.  A  good 
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telephone  manner  and  experience  in  a  public  contact 
job  IS  desired.  High  school  education  required. 

Previous  secretarial  experience  is  desired. 

1.  Handle  routine  correspondence  and  answer  phone. 

2.  Schedule  volunteer  readers  in  cooperation  with 
Operations  Director. 

3.  Be  aware  of, Operations  Director's  routine  duties 
and  be  able  to  assume  them  as  occasion  may  require. 

4.  Perform  related  duties  as  assigned. 
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Minimum  Model  Radio  Readinez;  Service  Faclllt^R.-.FT  X’ 


This  model  has  ^been  developed  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
use  of  local  groups  In  establishing  a  Radio  Reading  Service.  It  is- 
Intended  to  present  the  ideal  composition  of  a  Radio  Reading  Service 
facility.  It  may  be  that  a  particular  group  may  not  need  or  be  able 
to"  afford  all  that  is  contained  in  the  model.  Therefore,  it  is 
designed  so  that  one  can  easily  revievj  the  entire  model  and  select 
from  it  those  components  which  are  needed  and  affordable. 

The  information  in  this  document  has  been  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  existing  Radio  Reading  Service  facilities  and  the 
staff  of  the  Radio  Reading  Service  unit  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  The  staffing  needs  and  costs  listed  in  this  model  ar 
based  on  the  needs  and  salary  scales  v/hich  exist  in  the  Nev/  York 
City  area.  “ 


I. 


Staff 

Executive  Director: 


d 

l^.COO 


1.  Reports  directly  to  the  Board  of  Directors  01 

2.  Planning  and  development  of  Radio  Reading  Se: 

A.  Organization  of  Office. 

B.  Activation  and  expansion  of  Board  of  Directors  and 
Consumers  Advisory  Council. 

C.  Provide  guidance  for  Board  of  Directors  and  Consumers 
Advisory  Council  in  their  developmental  state. 

D.  Develop  budget. 

3.  Engage  in  the  follov/ing  fund  development  activities: 

A.  Research  and  preparation  of  proposals  for  corporate 
a.nd  foundation  grants. 


vice : 
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C.  Develop  direct  mail  and  deferred  giving  campaigns. 

D.  Direct  and  coordinate  all  other  fund  raising  activities.’ 

4.  Administrative  duties: 

A.  Oversee  all  financial  matters. 

B.  Recruit  and  hire- additional  staff. 

C.  Direct  and  supervise  staff. 

D.  Handle  personnel  matters. 

5.  Broadcast  activities: 

A.  Participate  in  program  development. 

Participate  in  actual  broadcast  on  a  regular  basis  in 
order  to  maintain  a  direct  relationship  with  audience. 

6.  Volunteer  activities: 

A.  Recruits,  screens  and  assigns  volunteers. 

B.  Keeps  all  volunteer  records. 

C.  Supervises  and  maintains  an  on— going  telephone  survey 

of  consumers.  ' 

D.  Receives  and  responds  to  all  mail  and  telephone  input-  - 
from  consumers. 

Program  Director:  $44-rCLQil  t)0O  '■ 

1.  Reports  directly  to  the  Executive  Director. 

2.  Responsible  for  the  development,  production  and  scheduling 
of  all  programming. 

3.  Meets  regularly  with  Consumer  Advisory  Council  to  discuss 
programming  re  scheduling  and  content.  Also  acts  to  execute 
the  recommendations  of  the  Council. 

Engineering  and  Technical  Operations  Director:  $5 , pop  (p/T) 

1.  Reports  to  Executive  Director 

2.  Responsible  for  preventive  maintenance  of  all  equipment  bv 
providing  regular  check-ups. 

3.  Is  on  call  to  provide  emergency  repair  services ^necessary 
to  maintain  -uninterupted  programming. 

4.  Consults  with  radio  station  chief  engineer  on  trans¬ 
mission  problems. 
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Office  Mananrer: 


1.  Reports  directly  to  the  Executive  Director. 

2.  Receives  and  ansv/ers  requests  for  receiver  applications. 

3.  Distributes  receivers  to  eligible  applicants. 

4.  Maintains  records  of  subscription  payments  and  other 
donations  and  assists  Executive  Director  with  other 
bookkeeping  chores. 

5.  Maintains  inventory  of  office  supplies  and  is  responsible 
for  purchasing  of  same. 

6.  SuDervises  clerical  volunteers. 


Audio  Technicians  (5):  $3/hr.  based  on  56-hr.  _wk. 


I 


1.  Reports  directly  to  Engineering  and  Technical  Operations 
Director . 

2.  Monitors  on  air  programming  and  provides  technical 
assistance  for  program  production  and  preparation. 


I 


Executive  Secretary:  ^ 

1.  Reports  directly  to  Executive  Director. 


2.  Responsible  for  providing  secretarial  services  to  Executive 
Director  including  dictation,  typing,  maintenance  of 
appointment  schedule  and  filing. 

3.  Reads  orally  material  pertinent  to  the  operation  of  the 
Radio  Reading  Service  facility  if  Executive  Director 
visually  impaired. 


1: 


Assigns  and 


lupervises  v/ork  of  Typis t/Recept ioni.s t . 


D.  Develop  budget. 

3*  L-.n;j,age  in  the  follov/ing  fund  development  activities: 


n 


.Research  and  preparation  of  proposals  for  corporate 

^  ij.riwo  • 


::cgotiate  ani  prepare  grant  applications 

’  ^  1  *  *  9  y  ^  ^  yum  ^ 
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This  model  has  been  developed  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
use  of  local  groups  in  establishing  a  Radio  Reading  Service.  It  is 
intended  to  present  the  ideal  composition  of  a  Radio  Reading  Service 
facility.  It  may  be  that  a  particular  group  may  not  need  or  be  able 
to- afford  all  that  is  contained  in  the  model.  Therefore,  it  is 
designed  so  that  one  can  easily  review  the  entire  model  and  select 
from  it  those  components  which  are  needed  and  affordable. 

The  information  in  this  document  has  been  drawn  from  the 

experience  of  existing  Radio  Reading  Service  facilities  and  the 

staff  of  the  Radio  Reading  Service  unit  at  the  American  Foundation 

for  the  Blind.  The  staffing  needs  and  costs  listed  in  this  model  are 

based  on  the  needs  and  salary  scales  which  exist  in  the  New  York 
City  area. 


I. 


Staff 


Executive  Director;  $22 , 500 


1.  Reports  directly  to  the  Board  of  Directors 

2.  Planning  and  development  of  Radio  Reading 

A.  Organization  of  Office. 

B.  Activation  and  expansion  of  Board  of  DlrTclors” and"”'””  ” 

Consumers  Advisory  Council. 

Ad?lsorv®Counp??  Directors  and  Consumers 

Aovisory  Council  In  their  developmental  state.  - 

D.  Develop  budget. 

3.  Engage  in  the  following  fund  development  activities: 

P’^spai’ation  of  proposals  for  corporate 
and  foundation  grants. 

and  prepare  grant  applications  for  "govern- 
mental  support.  ^ 


C.  Develop  direct  mail  and  deferred  giving  campaigns. 

D.  Direct  and  coordinate  all  other  fund  raising  activities. 

4.  Administrative  duties: 

A.  Oversee  all  financial  matters. 

B.  Recruit  and  hlre^ additional  staff. 

C.  Direct  and  supervise  staff. 

D.  Handle  personnel  matters. 

5.  Broadcast  activities: 

A.  Participate  in  program  development. 

B.  Participate  in  actual  broadcast  on  a  regular  basis  in 
order  to  maintain  a  direct  relationship  with  audience. 

Program  Director:  $16 , OOP  _ 

1.  Reports  directly  to  the  Executive  Director. 

2.  Responsible  for  the  development,  production  and  scheduling 
of  all  programming. 

3.  Meets  regularly  with  Consumer  Advisory  Council  to  discuss 
programming  re  scheduling  and  content.  Also  acts  to 
execute  the  recommendations  of  the  Council. 

Volunteer-Consumer  Relations  Coordinator;  $l4 , OOP 

1.  Reports  directly  to  Executive  Director. 

2.  Recruits,  screens  and  assigns  volunteers.  . 

3.  Keeps  all  volunteer  records. 

4.  Supervises  and  maintains  an  on-going  telephone  survey  of 
consumers. 

5.  Receives  and  responds  to  all  mall  and  telephone  input 
from  consumers . 

Engineering  and  Technical  Operations  Director;  $15 , 000 

1.  Reports  directly  to  Executive  Director. 

2.  Responsible  for  installation  of  all  equipment. 

3.  Responsible  for  preventive  maintenance  and  repair  of 
all  equipment  by  providing  regular  check-ups. 
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Engineer  on  transmission 

Jrogra^^ng"''  Director  re  production  of 

*•  S'p’Sss.js ;« 

7.  Maintains  program  log  and  library  of  taped  programs. 

8.  Keeps  inventory  of  production  supplies. 

Office  Manager:  $12.000 

1.  Reports  directly  to  the  Executive  Director. 

2.  Receives  and  answers  requests  for  receiver  applications. 

3.  Distributes  receivers  to  eligible  applicants. 

“■  records  of  subscription  payments  and  other 

toSSKwnTchS’i!'’  Mr.ctop  other 

6.  Supervises  clerical  volunteers. 

— '1°  (S):  $3. 00/hr.  based  on  12S-hr.  week:  $19.63( 

Dlreotlr!^"'®°’'^^  Engineering  and  Technical  Operation! 

a!!i!tance"rni^  Programming  and  provides  technical 
assistance  for  program  production  and  preparation. 

Executive  Secretary:  $10 , qqq 

1.  Reports  directly  to  Executive  Director. 

appointment  schedule  and  Tiling. 

material  pertinent  to  the  operation  of  the 
Radio  Read-«ni7  _ oi  -cne 
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FOOTNOTES 


^Library  of  Congress,  Radio  Talking  Books  Pamphlet,  1979 

^John  Mulvihm,  Radio:  An  Old  Friend  With  A  New  Service, 

(New  York,  1979) 

^Radio  Information  Services  for  the  Print  Handicapped, 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  (Washington  D.C.,  1975),  Section  I, 
Chapter  1,  page  2. 

^E.T.  Ruch,  The  Ohio  Story,  (New  York,  1975),  p.  10. 

^Ibid. 


^Marvin  Berkowitz  and  Robert  Morel,  1979  Directory  of  Radio 
Reading  Services,  (New  York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind)  1979, 

p.  10. 

^Ibid. 

®"Radio  Information  Services  for  the  Print  Handicapped",  CPS, 
(Washington  D.C.,  1975)  Section  1,  Chapter  1,  p.  4-5. 

3lbid. 

lOlbid. 

lllbid. 

l^ibid. 


13lbid. 

^‘'ibid. 
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Deb  Karwoski ,  Sharing  an  SCA  with  Other  Educational  Services, 
(Missouri,  1980)  p.3. 

^^Berkowitz  and  Morel,  "1979  Directory  of  Radio  Reading  Services", 

p .  xi . 

^^Betty  Willson,  private  interview  held  on  phone,  Tampa,  Florida, 

April  1980. 

^^"Radio  Information  Services  for  the  Print  Handicapped",  CPB, 
(Washington  D.C.,  1975)  Section  III,  Chapter  3,  p.3.  Article  written  by  Harold 
Krents . 
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Ibid. 
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2‘^Ibid.,p.4. 

^^Berkowitz  and  Morel,  "1979  Directory  of  Radio  Reading  Services", 
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FUND  RAISING 
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MONEY 


AND  HOW  TO  GET  IT 

Nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  respondents  to  a  survey 
of  radio  information  service  operators  reported  that  lack  or 
scarcity  of  funds  was  one  of  their  most  serious  problems.  This 
book  is  designed  to  help  alleviate  that  problem.  It  will  pre- 
some  of  the  basic  principles  of  fundraising,  describe  how 
to  prepare  a  beginning  budget  for  a  radio  information  service, 
tell  how  to  find  a  foundation  for  funding  and  how  to  write  a 
good  proposal.  Also  included  is  a  list  of  possible  funding 
sources  for  RIS,  as  well  as  do's  and  don'ts  for  develop¬ 

ment  and  suggestions  for  further  reading  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  begin  by  assuming  that  you  have  decided  to  begin 
a  radio  information  service  in  your  community.  You  will  by  this 
time  have  ascertained  that  a  need  exists  for  such  a  service 
in  your  area  and  identified  at  least  part  of  your  potential 
audience.  You  have  also  found  a  radio  station  that  will  co¬ 
operate  with  you  and  you  have  decided  what  type  of  service  you 
will  offer.  You  are  now  almost  ready  to  begin  your  search  for 
money.  First,  however,  let  us  take  a  look  at  g-c>ne  oasic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fundraising. 
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BASIC  ELEMENTS  OF  FUNDRAISING^ 

If  you  understand  and  follow  the  elements  listed  below, 
you  will  be  well  on  your  way  to  getting  your  RIS  on  the  air, 
or  augmenting  your  present  budget. 

1.  Develop  a  convincing  and  well-documented  case  statement 

2.  Obtain  intelligent  and  influential  leadership.  I 

3.  Find  prospects  that  are  willing  and  able  to  give  to  i 

you . 

4.  Find  solicitors  to  ask  for  the  money. 

5.  Establish  a  fundraising  budget. 

Jhe  case  statement.  This  document  tells  the  who,  what, 
when,  where,  why,  how,  and  how  much  of  your  service.  It  can 
be  as  short  as  a  paragraph,  or  as  long  as  several  pages.  This  I 

will  be  the  one  document  that  tells  everything  about  your  ser¬ 
vice.  It  should  be  concise  and  to  the  point.  The  most  criti-  , 
cal  element  of  the  case  statement  is  the  "how  much"  element. 

It  is  essential  to  develop  a  budget  that  contains  accurate 
estimates  of  start-up  costs,  first  year  operating  expenses, 
and  financial  projections  for  at  least  five  years.  Components 
of  a  detailed  budget  will  be  discussed  later. 

Intelligent  and  influential  leadership.  Your  fund-  , 

raising  campaign  must  have  a  leader  or  leaders.  It  is  best 
for  a  leader  to  come  from  your  community  since  this  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  group  that  you  will  be  serving.  Additionally,  community 
leaders  will  probably  have  contact  with  philanthropic  groups  ' 

and  organi c.at ions  that  are  interested  in  community  service. 

It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  get  these  leaders  to  be  the  first 
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to  contribute  time,  energy,  and  money  to  your  service. 

One  of  the  primary  characteristics  of  a  good  leader  is 
their  willingness  to  work  for  a  cause  or  camp^j^gn.  Do  not 
solicit  help  from  a  ’'big  name”  in  your  area  whose  name  may  be 
impressive  on  the  letterhead,  but  who  cannot  be  counted  on  for 
any  real  work.  You  will  want  to  choose  people  who  will  be  able 
to  give  you  credibility,  financial  support,  and  influence  by 
their  association. 

3 .  Prospects  that  are  willing  and  able  to  give  money  to 
you .  A  bake  sale  or  a  car  wash  will  not  put  your  service  on 
the  air  and  keep  it  there.  If  your  RIS  is  to  become  a  viable 
entity,  you  must  find  ample  funds  to  support  your  operation. 

Many  RIS  are  currently  supported  by  money  from  large  foundations 
or  state  governments.  It  is  up  to  you  and  your  development 
director  to  find  the  most  reliable  and  practical  sources  of 
funds  for  your  RIS.  There  is  currently  money  available  for 

RIS  through  the  federal  government  and  many  state  programs. 
However,  many  of  these  sources  will  not  provide  on-going  sup¬ 
port.  This  leaves  major  corporations,  foundations,  and  your 
local  community  as  sources  of  continuing  operations  support. 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  research  to  find  the  foundations  or 
corporations  that  will  give  major  support  to  your  RIS,  but 
it  will  be  worth  it  in  the  long  run.  Many  existing  services 
are  relying  on  local  business,  religious  groups,  and  local  or 
national  service  organizations  for  operating  costs.  These  and 
other  sources  of  funds  for  RIS  will  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  later  on. 

4.  Solicitors  to  ask  for  the  monev.  Whether  you  olan  on 

-  -  -  ^  * 
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writing  a  formal  proposal  to  a  government  agency  or  going  door 
to-door  in  the  neighborhood,  you  will  need  people  who  will 
help  you  to  actually  ask  for  money  from  funders.  As  the  dir¬ 
ector  of  the  RIS,  you  will  probably  not  have  the  time  to  speak 
personally  to  every  possible  funding  source.  You  or  your  de¬ 
velopment  director  should  recruit  volunteer  fundraisers  who 
ill  pay  calls  on  funders  and  ask  them  for  money  for  the  RIS. 
You  or  your  development  director  will  be  the  person  to  write 
the  formal  proposals  that  you  will  submit  to  large  funding 
agencies.  Your  volunteers  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  RIS  and  encouraged  to  be  as  personal  and  personable  as 
possible  when  soliciting  funds.  Do  not  overburden  your  "sales¬ 
persons”  with  too  many  clients.  It  is  very  easy  to  become 
discouraged,  especially  at  first.  Remember  above  all,  and 

impress  upon  your  volunteers,  that  PEOPLE  GIVE  TO  PEOPLE,  COR¬ 
PORATIONS  DO  NOT  GIVE  TO  CORPORATIONS. 

Ill?  fundraising  budget.  It  takes  money  to  raise 
money.  If  you  do  not  allow  yourself  suffici^t  funds  for  a 
development  director,  publicity  and  outreach  campaigns,  postage 
for  mailings,  caby^are  for  volunteers,  hospitality  for  pros¬ 
pective  funders,  etc.,  you  may  find  that  your  fundraising 
campaign  does  not  get  very  far.  This  budget  should  be  an 
accurate  estimate  that  will  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 
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PREPARING  YOUR  BUDGET 


As  stated  earlier,  the  most  critical  element  in  your 
fundraising  cam^mgn  is  the  budget.  Most  decisions  to  give 
money  are  made  by  budget  people,  whose  background  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance,  rather  than  in  work  for  the  blind  or  radio 
programming.  Your  budget  will  convince  them  to  give  to  you, 
not  the  concept  of  RIS,  especially  when  you  are  asking  for 
large  amounts  of  money.  As  you  plan  your  RIS,  your  budget 
will  naturally  fall  into  two  categories:  1)  start-up  and  con¬ 
struction  costs,  and  2)  on-going  operation  and  expansion.  A 
third  factor  to  include  in  your  budget  planning  is  long-range 
financial  projections. 

Start-up  and  construction  costs.  These  are  the  expenses 
that  you  will  incur  long  before  you  ever  go  on  the  air.  It  is 
probable  that  you  will  need  money  for  most  of  the  following 
items : 

1.  Consultants  in  planning  your  service (ascertainment , 
definition  of  audiencS,  extent  of  service  possible  in  your 
area ,  etc. ) . 

2.  Studio  design  and  cons truct ion . (Plan  to  pay  a  design 
engineer,  contractors,  subcontractors,  etc.) 

3.  Salaries,  wages,  and  benefits  for  employees. 

4.  Studio  and  office  equipment  and  furnishings. 

5.  Office  and  studio  supplies  (stationary,  recording  tape, 
newspaper  and  magazine  subscriptions,  etc.). 

6.  Fundraising  and  publicity  funds. 

7.  Initial  supply  of  SCA  receivers  for  when  you  go  on 
the  air. 

8.  Rent,  utilities,  telephone,  and  postage.  (Remember  to 
allow  enough  for  long-distance  calls  without  guilt,  and  mass 
mailings  to  potential  listeners,  funders,  and  others.) 
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The  task  of  getting  an  RIS  on  the  air  can  be  a  long  and 
frustrating  process.  However,  if  your  planning  budget  is 
sound,  it  can  be  less  frustrating,  or,  at  least,  not  unexpect 
edly  expensive.  Remember  that  few  projects  of  any  kind  have 
ever  finished  on  time  and  under  budget.  Be  sure  to  allow 
some  money  in  your  budget  for  inflation,  cost  overruns,  and 
unforseen  expenses.  Finally,  it  a  good  idea  to  talk  to  the 
managers  of  other  RIS  and  find  out  what  they  are  paying  for 
equipment,  SCA  receivers,  and  salaries.  Remember,  too,  that 
the  cost  of  living  varies  greatly  throughout  the  country  and 

t 

you  will  want  to  keep  your  salaries  in  proportion  to  your 
particular  market. 


On-going  operation  and  expansion . 


After  you  have  esti¬ 


mated  the  costs  for  actually  getting  your  service  on  the  air, 
you  will  want  to  establish  a  budget  for  your  actual  day-to- 
day  expenses  and  gradual  expansion  of  your  service.  Items  to 
be  considered  in  your  operating  and  expansion  budget  include: 

1.  Wages,  salaries  and  benefits  for  current  and  pro¬ 
jected  staff  members. 

2.  Continued  purchase  of  SCA  receivers  as  the  service 
expands . 


5.  On-going  facilities  expenses  such  as  rent,  utilities, 
tel^hone  and  postage.  Remember  that  as  you  expand,  some  of 
these  expenses  will  increase. 

4.  Replacement  and  maintenance  of  equipment.  As  your 
service  grows,  you  will  need  to  replace  and  add  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  equipment  as  it  breaks  or  becomes  obsolete.  Funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  old  and  new  equipment  are  always  appropriate. 

5.  Publicity  and  fundraising  campaigns.  As  stated  earlier 
it  takes  money  to  raise  money.  Once  you  are  on  the  air,  you 
will  want  to  continue  publicity  and  fundraising  efforts.  If 
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you  present  a  poor,  "help-me"  attitude,  you  will  not  convince 
funders  that  you  are  a  worthwhile  cause.  It  is  essential  to 
project  a  professional  attitude  in  all  of  your  publicity  and 
fundrais ing . 

Long-range  financial  projections.  The  future  costs  of 
your  service  will  depend  on  what  kinds  of  plans  you  have  for 
programming.  It  is  impossible  to  project  future  costs  without 
input  from  listeners  and  other  RIS  managers.  Continued  support 
will  be  the  most  important  element  in  your  long-range  plans. 

If  you  do  not  think  about  it  at  the  outset,  you  may  find  your¬ 
self  in  trouble  later  on.  After  you  are  on  the  air,  many 
people  will  come  to  depend  on  you  for  information.  The  accu¬ 
racy  and  complete'Jness  of  your  long  term  planning  now  will 
determine  whether  youfusers  will  be  disappointed. 
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FINDING  A  FOUNDATION 

When  you  have  established  your  case  statement  and  figured 

your  estimated  budget,  you  are  ready  to  put  this  information 

into  a  form  that  will  be  acceptable  to  persons  who  can  give 

you  money.  Following  is  a  guide  to  finding  a  foundation  that 

may  give  you  funds.  Also  included  are  instructions  on  how 

to  phrase  your  case  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  look  favorably 
on  it . 


Finding  the  foundation  that  is  right  for  you.  In  1976 
more  than  $29.4  billion  was  ccntributed  by  Americans  to  sup¬ 
port  religious  institutions,  voluntary  human  service  organi¬ 
zations,  educational  institutions,  cultural  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations.  ^  A  substantial  percentage  of  this  figure  came  from 
foundations  and  corporations.  Unless  you  have  a  sure-fire 
method  of  raising  a  lot  of  local  support  in  your  community. 

It  IS  advisable  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  major  funding 
from  foundations. 

The  search  for  funding  from  private  foundations  can  be 
time  consuming  and  often  frustrating.  However,  if  you  apply 
to  the  right  foundation,  the  result  can  be  very  rewarding. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  funding 
process  IS  selecting  froS?  some  25,000  U.S.  founda¬ 
tions  thosefew  which  may  beimost  interested  in  your 
project.  Directing  your  proposal  to  the  founda- 
lons  most  likely  to  fund  your  organization  is  a 

obtaining  a  grant.  Unlike 
governmental  grant-making  agencies,  foundations 
seldom  announce  the  availability  of  funds  which 
have  been  earmarked  for  particular  types  of  pro- 
jects.  Instead,  many  foundations  have  more  or  less 
detailed  statements  of  purpose  that  outline  their 
specific  areas  of  interest  and  a  certain  amount 
ot  money  set  aside  for  grant  making  each  year. 

From  the  many  proposals  they  receive,  they  select 
tnose  most  compatible  with  their  own  basic  interests, 
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funding  capability  and  geographic  scope. 

The  Foundation  Center  is  a  national  service 
organization  supported  primarily  by  foundations. 

It  provides  a  single  authoritative  source  of  factual 
information  on  philanthropic  giving  and  helps  you 
find  out  where  to  apply  most  appropriately  for 
funding.  Using  its  publications  and  its  nation¬ 
wide  network  of  library  reference  collections,  you 
may  identify  foundation  progT^^s  which  correspond 
with  your  needs. 

The  Foundation  Center  operates  four  national  reference 
collections  plus  80  cooperating  collections  throughout  the 
nation  (see  Appendix).  Of  these  cooperating  collections, 
several  have  more  extensive  holdings  and  may  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  services.  In  addition,  several  publications  of 
the  Foundation  Center  will  be  available  in  most  public  or 
college  libraries  or  in  the  office  of  a  local  college  or  other 
nonprofit  agency  fundraising  director.  Those  publications 
are  identified  below. 

The  first  step  in  researching  foundations  is  to  develop 
a  broad  list  of  p^spects  .  What  foundations  have  funded  pro¬ 
jects  similar  to  yours  in  the  past?  What  foundations  have 
indicated  a  general  interest  in  the  handicapped? 

The  Foundation  Grant  Index  provides  a  subject  index  to 
more  than  12,000  grants  made  each  vear  bv  foundations. 

COMSEARCH  Printouts  lists  by  computer  printout  grants  in  par¬ 
ticular  subjects.  For  instance,  the  1978  edition  of  COMSEARCH 
Pr intouts  No.  62,  "The  Handicapped,"  lists  in  detail  416  grants, 
"including  all  programs  for  the  physically  disabled,  blind, 
deaf,  speech  and  hearing  impaired,  and  learning  disabled." 

Review  the  "Fields  of  Interest  Index"  in  The  Foundation 
Directory  and  the  "Subject  Index"  in  the  Source  Book  Profiles. 
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As  you  review  these  publications,  record  the  name  of  each 
foundation  that  might  be  a  potential  funding  source.  After 
completing  your  list,  review  each  entry,  eliminating  those 
whose  restrictions  rule  out  funding  your  project.  You  will 
find  detailed  listings  of  5,200  foundations  in  The  Foundation 
—.rectory.  The  Source  Book  Profiles  provides  in-depth  analysis 
of  1,000  major  foundations. 

After  you  have  narrowed  youY'list,  research  each  foundation 
left  in  detail.  Your  purpose  is  to  match  the  interests  of  a 
foundation  with  your  needs.  Use  the  sources  above  and  double 
check  each  foundation's  recent  funding  pattern.  That  fact  that 
a  foundation  has  never  given  to  an  RIS  does  not  mean  that  it 
won't.  Maybe  no#  RIS  has  ever  applied. 

The  directories  mentioned  above  show  only  the  largest 
foundations.  A  very  good  source  for  identifying  smaller  local 
and  regional  foundation  is  the  National  Data  Book  which  pro- 
ides  brief  descriptions  of  more  than  21,000  foundations. 

of  the  publications  identified  in  this  section  are 
available  for  free  use  at  the  libraries  mentioned  and  are 
avai'l^ble  for  purchase  fro^: 

The  Foundation  Center 

888  Seventh  Ave . 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

Toll-free  phone:  800/424-9836 

Every  private  foundation  in  the  U.S.  must  file  an  annual 
return  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  These  forms  are 
public  record  and  available  for  inspection  at  no  cost.  They 
are  available  at  the  Foundation  Center  and  at  their  cooperating 
collections.  You  may  also  get  them  from  any  of  the  58  offices 
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of  a  district  director  of  the  IRS.  There  is  no^  cost  to  inspect 
them,  but  there  is  a  copying  charge.  These  forms  may  also  be 
obtained  from: 

Mid-Atlantic  Service  Center 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
P.O.  Box  187 

Cornwall  Heights,  PA  19020 
ATTN:  Public  Inspection,  DP-511 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  write  or  call  in  advance  with  the 
foundation's  full  title,  address,  and  the  year  of  the  return 
desired.  The  IRS  forms  are  often  the  only  information  avail¬ 
able  about  the  thousands  of  small  foundation  in  the  nation. 

The  Foundation  Center  reports  that  the  22,000  private 
f oundat ion^  in  the  U.S.  have  assets  in  excess  of  $35  billion, 
and  in  1978  th^ey  'awarded  about  $2.3  billion  to  organizations 

such  as  vours . 

/ 
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WRITING  A  SUCCESSFUL  PROPOSAL 

Once  you  have  narrowed  the  field  of  potential  funders 
to  your  satisfaction,  you  are  ready  to  begin  thinking  about 
your  proposal  to  a  foundation.  Your  proposal  will  contain  the 
same  basic  information  as  your  case  statement,  elaborated  into 
a  formal  proposal.  Answers  to  the  five  questions  below  will 

help  you  to  organize  and  focus  your  case  statement  into  a 
proposal . 

-•  j.s  the  service  essential?  Can  you  illustrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  RIS  to  print -handxzapped  listeners  in  your  area? 
Can  the  service  begin  or  continue  without  the  requested  funding? 

2 •  Will  the  proposal  as  conceived  accomplish  its  objective? 
Can  you  provide  a  detailed  budget  that  itemizes  income  and  ex¬ 
penditures  and  highlights  the  significance  of  the  requested 
funding  to  the  overall  operation  of  the  service? 

How  has  the  service  performed  in  the  past?  Can  you 
provide  mcuthly  program  schedules  and  two  three  well-written 
letters  of  appreciation  from  listeners?  (If  you  are  starting 
your  service,  show  how  RIS  has  benefited  persons  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.) 

4 •  Is  the  service  highly  regarded  in  your  community?  Has 
your  local  newspaper  featured  an  article  that  illustrates  the 
newsworthiness  of  the  service  and  the  community’s  regard  for 
it?  (Again,  if  you  are  starting  your  service,  give  examples 
rrom  other  RIS  that  are  already  in  operation.) 

^ •  Dogs  the  service  have  the  human  resources  to  meet  its 
ob j  ect ives  ?  Can  you  defend  the  qualifications  and  competence 
of  the  persons  involved  in  your  operation?^ 
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If  you  can  answer  these  five  questions  successfully,  you 
probably  have  a  sound  framework  on  which  to  base  your  proposal. 
At  this  point,  you  will  be  almost  ready  to  write  your  proposal. 
First,  however,  you  should  be  aware  of  some  basic  principles 
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of  proposal -writ ing . 


1.  Submit  a  neat,  clean  original.  Appearance  is  important, 
but  flashy  packaging  is  no  substitute  for  substance. 

2.  Use  a  clear,  narrative  style  that  avoids  jargon  and 


u 

bureaucratese .  Test  the  clarity  of  your  writing  by  asking 


someone  who  is  unfamiliar  with  RIS  to  read  the  proposal  and 
comment  on  it. 

3.  Be  brief. 

4.  Use  a  positive  tone.  Remember,  you  are  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  funding  source  to  support  a  needed  service. 

5.  Avoid  assumptions.  The  reader(s)  may  be  unfamiliar 
with  RIS.  Support  what  you  say  with  documentation. 

6.  Meet  proposal  deadlines  set  by  the  funding  source. 

Many  foundations  accept  proposals  at  specified  times  only.  Be 
sure  the  time  is  right  and  observe  it. 

A  clear  idea  of  what  vou  want  to  sav  and  the  wav  to  sav 

/  «  y  /  y 

it  are  two  of  the  three  requisites  of  proposal  writing.  All 
you  need  now  is  an  organizational  scheme  that  will  insure 
logical  and  complete  presentation  of  your  proposal. 

Norman  J.  Kiritz,  president  of  the  Grant smanship  Center, 
outlines  the  essential  components  of  a  proposal: 


Y 


clearly  and  concisely  summarizes 
the  request 


I .  Introduction 


describes  the  (service ’ s)qualifi - 
cations  or  "credibility" 
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II.  Problem  Statement 
or  Needs  Assessment 


III.  Ob j ec t ives 
IV.  Methods 


documents  the  needs  to  be  met 
or  problems  to  be  solved  by  the 
proposed  funding 

establishes  the  benefits  of  the 
funding  in  measurable  terms 

describes  the  activites  to  be 
employed  to  achieve  the  desired 
results 


V.  Evaluation 


presents  a  plan  for  determining 
the  degree  to  which  objectives 
are  met  and  methods  are  followed 


VI.  Future  or  Other 

Necessary  Funding  describes  a  plan  for  continuation 

beyond  the  grant  period  and/or 
the  availability  of  other  resources 
necessary  to  implement  the  grant 

VII.  Budget  clearly  delineates  costs  to  be 

met  by  the  funding  source  and 
those  to  be  provided  by  the  ap¬ 
plicant  or  other  parties^ 

Because  the  summary  and  cover  letter  should  be  written 


af^  the  proposal  is  completed,  they  will  be  discussed  later. 


The  Proposal  Introduction 

Describe  your  service's  qualifications  as  an  applicant 
for  funding.  To  a  great  degree,  the  credibility  you  establish 
in  this  section,  which  should  be  extensive  (within  the  context 
of  overall  brevity),  will  determine  the  proposal's  outcome. 


Checklist  for  Proposal  Introduction 

--Clearly  establishes  is  applying  for  funds. 

--Describes  applicant (service)  purpose  and  goals. 
--Describes  (service  operation). 

--Describes  clients  (listeners). 

--Provides  evidence  of  accomplishment. 

Offers  statistics  to  support  credibility. 

--Offers  statements  and/or  endorsements  to  support 
credibility. 

--Supports  credibility  in  program  area  in  which  funds 
are  sought. 

--Leads  logically  to  problem  statement. 

--Is  interesting. 
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--Is  free  of  jargon. 

--Is  brief.' 

The  Problem  Statement  or  Needs  Assessment 

This  is  "the  most  critical  part  of  your  plan.  It  repre- 

Q 

sents  the  reason  behind  the  proposal."  Four  basic  elelments 
constitute  the  problem  statement: 

1.  It  should  be  clearly  related  to  the  purposes  and  goals 
of  your  (service) . 

2.  It  should  be  supported  by  evidence  drawn  from  your 
experience,  from  statistics  provided  by  authoritative 
sources  and/or  from  testimony  of  persons  and  organi¬ 
zations  known  to  be  knowledgeable  about  the  situation. 

5.  It  should  be  of  realistic  dimensions  --  a  concern  that 
you  can  realistically  do  something  about  over  the  course 
of  the  grant. 

4.  It  should  be  stated  in  terms  of  (listeners)  rather 

9 

than  the  needs  of  the  (service) . 

Checklist  for  Problem  Statement 

--Relates  to  purposes  and  goals  of  (the  service). 

--Is  of  reasonable  dimensions. 

--Is  supported  by  statistical  evidence. 

--Is  supported  by  statements  from  authorities. 

--Is  stated  in  terms  of  listeners. 

--Is  developed  with  input  from  (listeners). 

--Does  not  make  assumptions. 

--Does  not  use  jargon. 

--Is  interesting  to  read. 

Program  Objectives 

Many  proposal  writers  confuse  objectives  (outcomes)  of  the 
activities  with  the  activities.  If  you  use  phrases  ^such  as 
"to  provide,"  "to  establish,"  or  "to  create,"  you  are  surely 
talking  about  methods.  But,  if  you  use  "to  increase,"  "to 
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decrcasG,  or  to  rGducG,"  you  arc  probably  on  the  right  track. 
Useful  program  objectives: 

1 .  Tell  who 

2.  Is  going  to  be  doing  what 

3 .  When 

4.  How  much 

5.  How  we  will  measure  it.^^ 

Checklist  for  Objectives 

--Describes  problem- related  outcomes  of  your  program. 
--Does  not  describe  ...  methods. 

--Defines  the  population  served. 

--States...  time  when  objectives  will  be  met. 

--Describes  ...  objectives  in  numerical  terms  if  possible. 

Methods 


How  do  you  plan  to  achieve  your  objectives?  You  must 
state  your  methods  clearly  and  be  able  to  justify  them.  Why  do 
you  think  you/j  methods  or  activities  will  work?  Does  your 
service's  past  experience  or  the  experience  of  a  similar  service 
provide  a  rationale  for  selecting  those  particular  methods? 

Checklist  for  Obi'ectives 

■■  ■  -  —  -• 

--Flows  naturally  from  problems  and  objectives. 

--Clearly  describes  ...  activities. 

--States  reasons  for  selections  of  activities. 

--Describes  sequence  of  activities. 

--Describes  staffing  of  program  (or  service). 

--Describes  (target  population). 

--Presents  a  reasonable  scope  of  activities  that  can  be 
accomplished  within  the  time  allotted  for  program  and 
within  the  resources  of  the  app  1  icant .  ^ 

Evaluation 


PP6P  suggests  that  you  "think  of  your  evaluation  as  having 
two  components."  The  first  evaluates  results: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  program  has  achieved  its 
stated  objectives. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  accomplishment  of  objectives 

can  be  attributed  to  program. 
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"Conduct"  or  process  of  the  program  is  the  second  evaluative 
component : 

1.  Whether  the  program  has  been  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  plan. 

2.  The  relationship  of  different  pro^^am  activities  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Evaluations,  in  addition  to  being  required  by  funding 
sources,  can  provide  guidance  to  the  applicant  service.  Are 
the  objectives  clear,  measurable,  and  achiev^able?  Is  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  realistic?  Might  the  program  be  improved  by  re¬ 
directing  some  of  the  projected  activities? 

Consider  these  steps  when  designing  the  evaluation: 

1.  Clarify  program  objectives.  Product  (or  ’’results") 
evaluation  requires  objectives  that  are  clear  and 
meas  urab le . . . 

2.  Determine  the  potential  audience  for  the  evaluation... 
Evaluation  questions  can... come  from  a  consideration 
of  who  will  be  looking  at  your  evaluation. 

3.  Will  you  conduct  a  process  evaluation,  a  product  eval¬ 
uation,  or  both?  ...  Be  sure  you  are  clear  as  to 'what 
is  wanted .  It  is  a  good  idea  to  include  botTT  types... 
in  your  proposal.  Distinguish  between  the  two  and 

show  how  thev  relate. 

* 

4.  Who  will  conduct  the  evaluation?  (Will  it  be  performed 
by  someone  inside  or  outside  the  service?) 

5.  Should  the  evaluation  include  an  analysis  of  cost- 
benefit  or  cost-effectiveness?  (Both  are  appropriate.) 

6.  How  will  evaluation  date  be  collected?  (Some  possibilities 
are)  interviews;  listener,  staff,  and  evaluation  obser¬ 
vations;  and  examination  of  statistics  describing  your 
population .  .  . 

7.  How  will  the  evaluation  date  be  analyzed?  ...  If  the 
appropriate  data  (are)  not  collected  in  the  appropriate 
way,  analysis  may  be  useless. 

8.  How  will  the  evaluative  information  reported?  What 
does  the  funding  source  ask  for?  . . . 

Checklist  for  Evaluation 


--Covers  product  and  process. 

--Tells  who  will  be  performing  evaluation  and  how  evaluators 
will  be  selected. 

--Defines  evaluation  criteria. 

--Describes  data  -  gather ing  methods. 

--Explains  any  test  instruments  or  questionnaires  to  be  used. 
--Describes  the  process  of  data  analysis. 
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--Shows  how  evaluation  will  be  used  for  (service!  improve- 
ment s  .  ^ 

Describes  evaluation  reports  to  be  produced. 

Future  and  Other  Necessary  Funding 

If  you  propose  a  new  (service),,.,  or  the  continuation 
of  an  existing  one,  financial  planning  should  go  beyond  the 
proposed  (funding)  period. Funding  sources  are  not  looking 
for  albatrosses.  Moreover,  you  must  be  prepared  to  maintain 
your  service  or  proposed  program  beyond  the  funding  period. 

Depending  on  the  nature  of  your  proposal,  you  should  take 
one  of  three  approaches  to  this  component: 

1.  Future  funding  for  program  grants,  where  you  describe 
your  plan  for  the  assumption  of  funding  by  other  sources 
(if  the  program  is  to  continue  when  the  grant  runs  out). 

2.  Future  funding  for  construction  or  renovation  grants 
where  you  detail  the  costs  of  maintaining  new  or  reno¬ 
vated  facilities,  and  show  where  the  funds  will  come 
from  to  cover  these  costs.  You  would  also  discuss  any 
program  expansion  that  would  result,  and  would  indicate 

the  source(s)  of  funds  that  will  cover  this  expanded 
program. 

3.  Other  neces sary  funding :  When  your  request  is  for  funds 
to  purchase  a  piece  of  equipment,  or  for  some  other 
nonrecurring  cost,  you  will  specify  the  other  funds 

necessary  to  support  this  acquisition  and  where  these 
funds  will  come  from.  ^ 

Checklist  for  Future  Fundin^r 

~~  — - - - - - - &. 

--Presents  a  plan  to  provide 
is  to  be  continued. 

--Discusses  both  maintenance 
if  program  is  for  construct 
--AccouJ/h}s  for  other  needed  e 
purchase  of  equipment. 

The  Proposal  Budget 

Although  the  budget  you  submit  is  an  estimate,  be  as  spe¬ 
cific  as  possible.  If  you  must  round  off,  do  it  to  dollars. 

Do  not  use  item  entries  such  as  '’miscellaneous.”  Contingency 
expenditures  should  be  provided  for  during  budget  planning. 


ruture  funding  if  program 

and  future  program  funding 
ion . 

xpenditures  if  program  includes. 
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Most  budget  formats  comprise  two  elements:  personnel  costs 

2  1 

and  nonpersonnel  costs.  Included  in  personnel  costs  are 
salaries  and  wages,  fringe  benefits,  sick  leave  and  vacations, 
and  consultants  and  contract  services . 

Three  kinds  of  fringe  benefits  apply  to  your  budget: 

1.  Mandated  benefits  --  those  required  by  the  state  in 
which  you  are  located.  Examples...  are  Workers’  Com¬ 
pensation  Insurance  and  State  Unemployment  Insurance. 

2.  Social  Security  (FICA)  --  from  which  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  are  exempt  but  which  in  most  agencies 
voluntarily  participate. 

5.  Voluntary  benefits  --  which  vary  from  organization  to 
organization,  and  which  include  medical,  dental,  dis¬ 
ability  and  life  insurance,  private  retirement  programs,.,- 

reimbursement  for  work-related  education  exoenses . . . etc . “ 

0  ^ 

The  nonpersonnel  category  might  list  space  costs;  rental, 

lease,  or  purchase  of  equipment;  consumable  supplies;  travel; 

2  3 

telephone;  and  other  costs. 

The  detailed  budget  will  have  three  columns: 

Per sonne 1  (or  Monpersonnel)  Requested  Donated 

"Requested"  refers  to  items  that  the  funding  source  is  being 
asked  to  pay  for,  while  "Donated"  refers  to  items  that  are  to 
be  paid  from  another  source  or  that  actually  are  donated  or 
contributed . 

A  budget  s ummary ,  written  after  the  budget  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  should  be  included  at  the  beginning  of  the  budget.  An 
outline  of  a  budget  summary  is  presented  below: 
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Budget  Summary 


24 


Total  this  Grant 

I .  Personne 1 

A.  Salai^e^s  §  Wages 

B.  Fringe  Benefits 

C.  Consultants  and 

Contract  Services 

II.  Nonpersonnel 

A.  Space  Costs 

B.  Rental,  Lease  or 

Purchase  of 
Equipment 

C.  Consumable  Supplies 

D.  Travel 

E.  Telephone 

F.  Other  Costs 


Total 


Total  Total 

Requested  Donated 


The  Summary 


The  summary  is  the  first  paragraph  in  a  foundation  pro¬ 
posal  an^  should  include  the  following: 

applicant  and  a  phrase  or  two 
about  tne  applicant's  credibility. 

"need’'?rbe  meT  request :  ‘  issue  ,  problem  or 

'Th®  “bjectives  to  be  achieved  through  this  funding. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project,  funds  already  committed 
and  the  amount  asked  for  in  this  proposal. * 


The  importance  of  a  good  summary  cannot  be  overstated. 
First,  It  saves  the  reader  time.  Since  it  probably  will  be 
the  first  thing  read,  a  well-written  summary  allows  you  to 
capture  the  proposal  reader’s  interest  at  the  outset.  Warning 
Limit  your  summary  to  half  a  page  or  less. 


Checklist  for  Proposal  Summary 


--Belongs  at  the  be 
-  -  Identifies  the . . . 
--Includes  at  least 
--Includes  at  least 
--Includes  at  least 
--Includes  at  least 
--Includes  total  co 
requested  in  this 


ginning  of  the 
applicant . 
one  sentence 
one  sentence 
one  sentence 
one  sentence 
St,  funds  alre 
proposal . 


p^;^osal . 

on  credibili 
on  problem, 
on  objective 
on  methods . 
ady  obtained 


ty. 

s  . 

,  amount 
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--Should  be  brief. 

--Should  be  clear.  25 

--Should  be  interesting. 

The  Cover  Letter 

Keep  your  cover  letter  brief.  It  is  not  to  be  used  in 
lieu  of  a  proposal  summary.  Address  it  to  a  specific  person 
and  convey  your  commitment  to  follow  up  on  the  proposal. 

The  chairperson  of  your  board  of  directors  should  sign  the 
letter,  indicating  to  the  potential  funding  source  the  borad's 
endorsement  of  the  proposal. 
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FUNDING  SOURCES  FOR  RADIO  INFOI^TATION  SERVICES 


Following,  in  no  particular  order,  are  some  of  the  sources 
for  funds  for  RIS  that  have  been  used  in  the  past.  Do  not 
feel  that  you  are  limited  to  these  sources  for  start-up  funds 
and/or  on-going  support  for  your  RIS.  For  the  truly  creative 
development  director,  sources  of  potential  funds  are  limited 
only  by  his/her  imagination  and  energy. 

Department  of  Commerce  --  Funding  has  been  made 
available  to  radio  information  services  through  the  Public 
Telecommunications  Facilities  Program  (PTFP)  for  planning 
and  facilities  grants.  Eligible  entities  for  these  funds, 
in  addition  to  public  broadcasting  stations,  include  "a  non- 
commercial  telecommunications  entity"  and  "a  nonprofit  founda¬ 
tion,  corporation,  institution,  or  association  organized 
primarily  for  education  or  cultural  purposes."  An  RIS  clearly 
falls  within  these  definitions.  Several  grants  for  RIS  have 
been  awarded  in  the  past.  Planning  and  construction  grants 
are  defined  as  followed: 


PLANNING  GRANTS:  Grants  available  for  up  to  100%  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  planning  of  a  project  for  which 

applications  for  construction  funds  would  be  considered 
eligible . 


CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS:  Matching  grants  (up  to  75%  of  total 
eligible  project  costs)  are  available  for  the  activation, 
expansion,  or  improvement  of  public  broadcast  stations 
and  for  nonbroadcast  delivery  or  interconnection  systems. 


Application  materials  and  detailed  information  are  avail- 

Public  Telecommunication  Facilities  Program 
1325  G  Street,  N.W. 

V/ashington,  D.C.  20005 

Telephone:  (202)  724-5307 


able  from: 
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A  word  to  the  wise  when  applying  for  this  and  other 
governmental  grants:  Follow  the  instructions  to  the  letter  and 
meet  the  deadlines !  Many  application  forms  will  note  that  a 
point  system  is  used  in  evaluating  the  various  components  of 
your  proposal.  When  a  point  system  is  in  effect,  be  sure  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  items  that  have  more  points  assigned 
to  them. 

2.  United  Way  --  Sponsorship  from  this  agency  has  been 

secured  by  several  RIS  around  the  country.  Investigate  the 

United  Way  in  your  community  and  see  if  you  fit  their  membership 
$ 

criteria.  .Association  with  an  organization  such  as  United 
Way  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  you  in  the  long  run. 

3.  State  Funding  --  Funding  may  be  available  in  you  area 
through  the  social  service  agency  or  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  your  state,  especially  for  ongoing  operational  expenses. 

If  money  is  not  available.it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  support 
in  the  form  of  free  consultation,  input  on  programming,  loca¬ 
tions  of  potential  listeners,  distribution  of  SCA  receivers,  etc. 
Each  service  should  investigate  what  is  available  in  th^r  state. 

4.  Library  Funds  --  Since  the^  inception  in  1969,  RIS 
have  a  historv  of  coooeration  with  local  and  regional  libraries 
for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped.  Many  existing  services 
now  work  as  a  division  of,  or  as  a  complementary  service  to, 

the  Talking  Book  program  in  their  area.  This  is  a  possible 
source  of  ongoing  operational  expenses  and  equipment  for  RIS. 
.Apply  to  the  state  or  regional  library  board  for  information 
on  funding  and/or  cooperation.  (Libraries  are  also  often  experi¬ 
enced  in  working  with  volunteers  and  volunteer  agencies.  If 
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funds  are  not  available,  you  may  obtain  valuable  resources  in 
the  form  of  prospective  volunteers  for  your  service. 

Q^g^rii z at i on  of  and  for  the  handicapped  --  Investigate 

groups  of  and  for  the  blind  in  your  area  and  check  out 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  supply  you  with  money  or 
other  support.  While  the  term  "print -handicapped"  applies 
in  the  main  to  persorSwith  visual  impairment,  do  not  neglect 
to  make  contact  with  other  organizat iorS’ such  as  the  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Foundation,  United  Cerebral  Palsy,  Muscu^  Dystrophy 
chapters,  etc.  Again,  if  money  is  not  available  from  these 

groups,  moral  support  and  contacts  with  prospective  funders* 
may  be . 

^ '  Lions  Clubs  and  other  service  organizations  -  -  The 
Lions  have  traditionally  funded  projects  of  benefit  to  the 
blind  and  visually  impaired.  Many  local  chapters  are  already 
helping  radio  information  services  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  investigate  local  service  groups  such  as  the 
Junior  League,  Jaycees ,  Rotarians ,  etc.  who  may  be  willing 
and  able  to  offer  money  and/or  support  in  your  community. 

Program  Underwriting  --  This  is  being  used  successfully 
by  many  RIS  throughout  the  country.  Develop  a  formula  based 
on  your  operating  expenses  by  which  local  business  and/or 
individuals  can  pay  for  all  or  part  of  your  broadcast  day. 

Be  sure  that  you  follow  all  regulatior^ that  deal  with  the 
underwriting  of  programs  for  nonprofit  entities.  This  is 
an  excellent  way  of  getting  your  local  community  involved  in 
your  service  and  letting  the  public  know  of  your  existence. 
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8.  Office  of  Aging  --  Approximately  50%  of  the  people 
who  are  legally  blind  in  the  United  States  are  over  age  55. 
Funds  may  be  available  in  your  area  from  the  office  or  council 
on  aging  to  support  your  RIS  which  will,  of  course,  benefit 
many  people  in  this  age  group. 

9.  Public  Radio  Stations  --  Many  benefits  can  be  accrued 
by  a  good  relationship  with  a  public  radio  station.  Where  a 
close  working  relationship  exists  between  the  FM  station  and 
the  SCA  service,  mutual  expenses  can  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Rent,  janitorial  and  upkeep  services,  and  other  facility  expen- 
ses  can  be  reduced  if  the  RIS  and  main  channel  occupy  the  same 
space.  It  may  also  be  possible  to  share  staff  and  equipment. 
The  RIS  may  also  be  able  to  receive  some  of  the  funds  T^^l)ed 

by  the  main  channel  through  marathons  and  other  solicitation 
campaigns.  In  exchange,  the  main  channel  gains  the  asset  of 
a  very  positive  public  image  through  the  support  of  a  unique 
community  service. 

10.  Title  XX  --  Funds  have  been  used  in  many  states  from 
Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  help  supply  RIS  with 
operating  and  equipment  expenses.  Each  state  has  a  different 
allocation  from  the  federal  goverrj§^t  to  pay  for  social  ser¬ 
vices  under  Title  XX.  However,  you  must  be  prepared  for  the 
amount  of  paperwork  required  by  a  state  or  federal  agency  in 
the  accounting  and  verification  procedures. 

11.  Religious  organizations  --  Churches  and  synagogues, 
local  and  national,  are  often  characterized  by  their  charitable 
activities.  Once  again,  if  funds  are  not  forthcoming,  it  may 
be  possible  to  obtain  valuable  contacts  and  community  support 
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through  these  groups. 

Subscription  fees/listener  support  --  Traditionally, 
many  services  for  the  blind,  including  existing  RIS,  have 
been  free  of  charge.  Onf^approach  which  has  been  successful 
for  ongoing  support  is  to  request  subscription  fees  from 
listeners  of  the  RIS.  (For  many  listeners,  who  may  be  on  fixed 
incomes,  this  may  not  be  possible.)  You  may  want  to  request 
that  listeners  pay  a  nominal  fee  for  the  benefits  of  the  RIS. 
Some  formula,  based,  perhaps,  on  a  year's  subscription  to  a 
popular  magazine  or  local  newspaper,  may  be  one  method  of 
obtaining  support  for  your  service. 

^ass  roots  fundraising  --  In  1974,  over  18  billion 
dollars  was  contributed  to  various  organization  solely  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  Do  not  neglect  to  organize  small-scale,  local  fund¬ 
raising  events  such  as  bake  sales,  raffles,  annual  benefit 
banque^,  and  other  activities  that  will  not  only  give  you 
publicity  in  the  community,  but  may  also  lead  to  substantial 
contributions  on  the  part  of  per^s  who  were  previously  unaware 
of  your  service.  The  main  selling  point  here  is  that  you  are 
serving  your  community  and,  in  the  long  run,  these  are  the 
people  who  will  ultimately  support  and  benefit  from  your  service 
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DO*S  AND  DON’TS  OF  FUNDRAISING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

DO 

-  Develop  a  written  fundraising  plan  for  the  entire  year. 

The  search  for  funds  should  be  a  regular,  planned  part  of 

your  operation.  It  cannot  be  haphazard  or  whimsical,  something 
to  be  paid  attention  to  only  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year. 

-  Keep  accurate  records  of  all  contributions.  Not  only 
must  your  books  balance  for  tax  purposes,  it  is  an  excellent 
practice  to  be  able  to  show  funders  exactly  how  their  money 
is  being  used.  . 

-  Give  recognition  to  persons  and  organizations  for  their 
support.  Thank-you  notes  and  follow-up  phone  calls  are  de 

r igeur  for  funders,  but  it  is  also  helpful  to  provide  supporters 
with  pla^ques,  pins,  certificates,  etc.  in  appreciation  of 
their  support.  (Some  sort  of  recog^nition  should  also  be 
given  to  volunteers  who  give  their  time  to  your  RIS.) 

-  Project  a  positive  and  professional  image  of  your 
sefli/^ce  at  all  times,  but  especially  when  approaching  poten¬ 
tial  funders.  Your  presentation  should  be  as  slick  and  pro¬ 
fessional  as  your  publicity  and  fundraising  budget  will  allow. 
Remember  that  no  one  likeSto  support  a  loser,  so  you  must 
convince  people  that  you  are,  indeed,  a  winner. 

-  Coordinate  vour  fundraising  efforts  with  all  other 

aspects  of  your  activities.  Do  not  start  a  big  publicity 

campaign,  for  example,  when  you  do  not  have  the  money  for  more 
receivers  for  new  listeners. 

-  Remember  that  RIS  does  not  live  by  grants  al^ne.  Govern- 
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iTiGnt  and/or  foundation  monies  will  not  last  forever.  Developing 
a  solid  base  of  support  in  your  community  will  be  your  hardest 
task,  but  also  your  most  valuable  asset  as  your  service  grows. 

-  Remember  that  no  one  can  have  too  much  money. 

DON^T 

Hire  a  fundraiser  or  development  director  on  a  percentage 
basis.  It  is  not  only  professionally  unethical,  but  ineffective 
because  it  discourages  giving  in  the  long  run. 

Think  that^he  concept  of  RIS  will  sell  it  to  potential 
funders.  It  is  the  planning  and  execution  of  a  sound  campaign 
that  will  net  you  dollars. 

-  Think  that  publicity  alone  is  the  answer.  As  pointed 
out  earlier,  people  must  be  asked  to  give  to  your  RIS.  Pub¬ 
licity  will  inform  people,  but  most  people  will  give  money  only 
when  asked  directly. 

-  Get  grandiose  ideas  about  what  your  service  can  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  first  year  or  so  of  operation.  It  is  better  to 

start  small  and  build  a  solid  base,  than  to  start  big  and 

fail  big. 

o 

-  Get  discouraged.  It  will  be  a  long  haul  before  your 

RIS  and  your  fundraising  efforts  are  really  successful,  even 
with  the  best  planning  and  direction.  All  things  come  to  those 

who  wait  C and  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  raise  money.) 

-  Hesitate  to  spend  money  that  will  help  you  to  raise 
money.  If  you  need  a  consultant  to  help  your  campaign,  find 
the  money  to  hire  one.  If  you  need  funds  for  brochures. 
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set  it  aside  in  your  budget  projections.  Remember  that  it 
takes  money  to  make  money. 

-  Compete  with  other  agencies  for  the  same  funds. 

-  Assume  that  anyone  knows  anything  about  your  RIS. 
All  aspects  of  your  operation  must  be  explained  clearly  and 
succinctly  to  each  potential  funding  source. 


THE  FOUNDATION  CENTER 


The  FcKjncUtKXi  Center  has  a  nationwide  network  of  foundation 
referefx:e  collections  for  free  public  use.  These  colleaions  fall 
within  three  bask:  categories.  The  four  referencb  libraries  operated 
by  the  Center  offer  the  widest  variety  of  user  services  and  the  most 
comprehensive  collections  of  foundation  materials,  including  all  of 
the  Center's  publications;  books,  services  and  periodicals  on 
foundations  and  philanthropy;  and  foundation  annual  reports, 
newsletters,  and  press  dippings.  The  New  York  arxd  Washington, 
O.C.  libraries  contain  the  IRS  returns  for  ail  currently  active  private 
fourxlations  in  the  U.S.  The  San  Francisco  and  Cleveland  libraries 
contain  the  IRS  records  for  those  foundations  in  the  Western  and 
Midwestern  U.S.  respectively.  The  cooperating  collections 
ger>eraily  contain  IRS  records  for  only  those  foundations  within 
their  state,  although  they  may  request  information  or  copies  of 
other  records  from  the  New  York  library.  ^ 


^  Reference  collections  operated  by  foundations  or  area 
associations  of  foundations  are  indicated  by  a  black  diamond.  They 
are  often  able  to  offer  special  materials  or  provide  extra  services, 
such  as  seminars  or  orientations  for  users,  because  of  their  close 
relationship  to  the  local  philanthropic  community. 

All  other  collections  are  operated  by  cooperating  libraries. 
Generally  they  are  located  within  pHjblic  institutions  and  are  open 
to  the  public  during  a  longer  schedule  of  hours  and  also  offer 
visitors  access  to  a  well-developed  general  library  research 
collection. 

Please  telephone  individual  libraries  for  more  information  about 
their  holdings  or  hours.  To  check  on  new  locations  call  toll  free 
800-424-9836  for  current  information. 


Where  to  Go  for  Information  on  Foundation  Funding 


RcferetKre  Collections  Operated  by  The  Foundation  Center 


The  Foundation  Center 
888  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 
212-97S-n20 


The  Foundation  Center 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
202-331-1400 


The  Foundatioo  Center 

Kent  H.  Smith  Library 

739  National  City  Bank  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 

216-861-1933 


The  Foundation  Center 
3 1 2  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94108 
415-397-0902 


Cooperating  Collections 


AtAKAMA 

Birmingham  Public  Library 
2020  Park  Place 
Birmingham  35203 
205-254-2541 

Auburn  University  at  Montgomery 
Library 

Montgomery  36117 
205-279-9110 

AlASKA 

University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage 
Library 

3211  Providence  Dnve 
Anchorage  99504 
907-263-1848 

AXIZOMA 

Tucson  Public  Library 
Mam  Library 
200  South  Sixth  Avenue 
Tucson  85701 
602-791-4393 

AKKAMSAS 

Westark  Community  College 
Library 

Grand  Avenue  at  Waldron  Road 
Fort  Smrth  7291  3 
501-785—4241 

Utile  Rock  PubTic  Library 
Reference  Department 
700  Louisurva  Street 
Little  Rock  72201 
501-374-7546 

CAUfOCNtA 

Edward  L.  Doheny  Memorial 
Library 

Unrversiry  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeles  90007 
213-741-2540 


San  Diego  Public  Library 
820  6  Street 
San  Diego  92101 
714-23&-5ai6 

COIOKAOO 
Denver  Public  Library 
Sociology  Division 
1357  Broadway 
Denver  80203 
303-573-5152 

COHfitCTICUT 

Hartford  Public  Library 
Reference  Department 
500  Mam  Street 
Hartford  06103 
205-525-9121 

tXlAWAIC 

Hugh  Moms  Library 
Universitv  of  Delaware 
Newark  19711 
302-738-2965 

ROCtOA 

Jacksonville  Fhjblic  Library 
Business,  Science,  and  Industry 
Department 

1 22  North  Ocean  Street 
Jacksonville  32202 
904-633-3926 

Miami  —  Dade  Public  Library 
Fkxxla  Collection 
One  Biscayne  Boulevard 
Miami  33132 
305-579-5001 

CEoaciA 

Atlanta  Public  Library 
10  Pryor  Street,  S.W. 

Atlanta  30303 
404-688-4636 


HAWAII 

Thomas  Hale  Hamilton  Library 
University  of  Hawaii 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 
Division 
2550  The  Mail 
Horxjiulu  96822 
808-943-8568 

IDAHO 

Caldwell  Public  Library 
1010  Dearborn  Street 
Caldwell  83605 
208-459-3242 

lUINOIS 

^Donors  Forum  of  Chicago 
208  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  60604 
312-726-4882 

Sangamon  State  University  Library 
Shepherd  Road 
Springfield  62708 
217-786-6633 

INOtANA 

Indiarvapolis  -  Marion  County 
Fhjbfic  Ubrary 
40  East  St.  Cair  Street 
Indianapolis  46204 
317-635-5662 

IOWA 

Public  Ubrary  of  Des  Momes 
1 00  Locust  Street 
Des  Momes  50309 
515-283-4259 

KAM&AS 

Topeka  Public  Library 
Adult  Services  Department 
1515  West  Tenth  Street 
Topeka  66604 
913-233-2040 


KiNTUcirr 

Louisville  Free  Public  Library 
Fourth  and  York  Streets 
Louisville  40203 
502-584-4154 

LOUISIAMA 

East  Baton  Rouge  Pansh  Ubrary 
Centroplex  Library 
1 20  St.  Louis  Street 
Baton  Rouge  70802 
504-344-5291 

New  Orleans  F^iblic  Library 
Busirtess  and  ScierKe  Division 
219  Loyola  Avenue 
New  Orleans  70140 
SfM-586-4919 

MAINC 

Unrversitv  of  Southern  Maine 
Center  for  Research  and 
Advanced  Study 
246  Deehng  Avenue 
Portland  04102 
207-780-441 1 

MAATLANO 

Enoch  Praa  Free  Ubrary 
Social  Science  and  History  Dept. 
400  Cathedral  Street 
Baltimore  21201 
301-396-5320 

MASSACHUSETTS 
^Associated  Fournlatioo  of 
Greater  Boston 

294  Washington  Street,  Suite  501 
Boston  02108 
617-426-2608 

Boston  fhjblic  Library 
Copley  Square 
Boston  02117 
617-536-5400 


U«04*CAM 

Alprrvj  County  bbrary 
21  1  North  First  Avenue 
Alprtvi  49707 
517-356-6IM 

H«r»ry  Ford  Centennui  Library 
16301  Mtchfi;jn  Avenue 
Deartxxn  A81  26 
31 J-271-IOOO 

Purdy  Library 
Wayne  Stale  University 
Detrort  48202 
31i_S77-*O40 

Michfl^an  Stale  University  Ubranes 
Reference  Library 
East  Lansimt  48824 
517-3S>-aai6 

University  o^  Michiijan  -  Flint 
UM — F  Lbrary 
Reterence  Department 
Flint  48503 

313- 762-3408 

Grand  Raods  Public  Library 
Sociology  and  Education  Dept. 
Library  Plaaa 
Grand  Rapids  49502 
blb-456-441 1 

Michigan  TechnologicaJ  University 
Library 

Highway  U.S  41 
Houghton  49931 
906— 487-2507 

MINNCSOTA 

Minneapolis  Public  Library 
Sociology  Department 

300  Nicollet  Mail 
Minneapolis  55401 
612-372-6555 

Mtssmirei 

lackson  Metropolitan  Library 

301  North  State  Street 
lackson  39201 
601-944-1120 

Mtssouei 

♦  Geannghouse  lor  Midcontinent 
Foundations 

Univ  ot  Missoun,  Kansas  City 
School  oi  Education  Building 
52nd  Street  and  Holmes 
Kansas  City  64110 
816-276-1176 

Kartsas  City  Public  Library 
31  1  East  I  2lh  Street 
Kartsas  City  64 1 06 
816-221-2685 

Metropolitan  Association  for 
Philanthropy,  Inc. 

5600  Oakland,  C-324 
St.  Louis  63110 

314- 647-2290 

Spnngt'ield  -  Greene  County 
Library 

397  East  Central  Street 
Springfield  65801 
417-869-4621 

MOTTAMA 

Eastern  Montaru  College  Library 
Reterence  Departmern 
Billings  59101 
406-657-2320 

NCBSASJLA 

W.  Dale  Clark  Library 
Social  ScierKes  Depanmeni 
215  South  15th  Street 
Omana  68102 
402-444  482? 


NrVAXXA 

Clark  County  Library 
1401  East  Flamingo  Road 
Las  Vegas  89109 
702-733-7810 

Washoe  County  Ubrary 
301  South  Center  Street 
Reno  89505 
702-785-4190 

NfW  HAMPSMIKf 

^  The  New  Hampshire  Charitable 
Fund 

One  South  Street 
P.  O.  Box  1335 
Concord  03301 
603-225-6641 

ftew  icKsrr 

New  jersey  Stale  Library 
CovemmentaJ  Reterence 
185  West  State  Street 
P  O.  Box  1 898 
Trenton  08625 
609-292-6220 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  State  Library 
300  Don  Caspar  Street 
Santa  Fe  87501 
50S-827-2033 

New  YOBK 

New  York  State  Library 
Cultural  Education  Center 
Humanities  Section 
Empire  State  Plaza 
Albany  12230 
518-474-7645 

Buffalo  arxi  Ene  County  Public 
Library 

Lafayette  Square 
Buffalo  14203 
716-856-7525 

Levittown  Public  Library 
Reference  Department 
One  Bluegrass  Lane 
Levittown  1 1  756 
516-731-5728 

Plansburgh  Public  Library 
Reference  Department 
1  5  Oak  Street 
Plattsburgh  1  2901 
518-563-0921 

Rochester  Public  Library 
Business  arxJ  Social  Sciences 
Division 

1 1 S  South  Avenue 
Rochester  14604 
716-428-7328 

Onondaga  County  Public  Library 
335  Montgomery  Street 
Syracuse  13202 

315-473-4491 

l«0«TM  CAaOUHA 
North  Carolirva  State  Library 
109  East  jooes  Street 
Raleigh  2761 1 
919-733-3270 

^The  Winston- Salem  Founriation 
229  First  Umoo  National  Bank 
Building 

Winston-Salem  27101 
919-725-2382 

*«c>«TH  Dakota 

The  Library 

North  Dakota  State  University 
Fargo  58105 
701-237-3876 


OM*0 

Public  Library  of  Gncinnati 
and  Hamilton  County 
Education  Department 

800  Vine  Street 
Gncinrvau  45202 
513-369-6940 

OKLAttOAAA 

^Oklahoma  Gty  Community 
Foundation 

1  300  North  Broadway 
Oklahoma  Gty  73103 
405-23S-5621 

TuKa  City-County  Library  System 
400  Civic  Center 
Tulsa  74103 
918-581-5144 

0«(C0M 

Ubrarv  Association  of  Portland 
Education  and  Documents  Room 

801  S.W  Tenth  Avenue 
Portland  97205 
503-223-7201 

ffNNSYlVAXlA 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
Logan  Square 
Philadelphia  19103 
215-686-5423 

Hillman  Library 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh  1  S26>0 
412-624-4528 

IHOtM  ISCANO 

Providence  Public  Library 
Reterence  Department 
1 50  Empire  Street 
ProvideiTce  02903 
401-521-7722 

SOUTH  OaOLINA 

South  Carolina  Slate  Library 
Reader  Services  Department 
1 500  Senate  Street 
Columbia  292  1  1 
803-756-3181 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

South  Dakota  State  Library 
Slate  Library  Building 
322  South  Fort  Street 
Prerre  57501 
605-773-3131 

TfNNtSS*! 

S4emphis  Public  Library 
1850  Peabody  Avenue 
Memphis  38104 
901-528-2957 

TTXAS 

^The  Hogg  Foundalioo  for 
Mental  Health 
The  Umversity  of  Texas 
Austin  7871 2 
512-471-5041 

Dallas  Public  Library 
History  and  Socul  Sciences 
Division 

1954  Commerce  Street 
Dallas  75201 
214-748-9071 

^El  Paso  Communirv  Foundation 
El  Paso  NaiKxval  Bank  Building 
Suite  1616 
El  Paso  79901 
91S-533-4020 


Houston  Public  Library 
Bibliographic  i  Information  Center 
500  McKinney  Avenue 
Houston  77002 
713-224-5441  ext.  265 

^Funding  Irrtormafion  Library 
Minnie  Stevens  Piper 
Foundation 

201  North  St.  Mary's  Street 
Suite  1 00 

San  Antonio  7820S 
512-227-81 19 

UTAH 

Sah  Lake  Gty  Public  Library 
Informatioo  and  Adult  Services 
209  East  Fifth  Street 
Salt  Uke  Gty  841  1 1 

801- 363-5733 

VCIMOHT 

State  of  Vermont  Department  of 
Libranes 

Reference  Services  Unit 
1  1  1  Stale  Street 
Montpelier  05602 

802- 828-3261 

VIKCINLA 

Richmond  Public  Library 
Business,  Science,  &  Tech¬ 
nology  Department 
101  East  Franklin  Street 
Richnxjod  23219 
804-780-8223 

wasmihcton 
Seattle  Public  Library 
1000  Fourth  Avenue 
Seattle  98104 
206-625-4881 

Spokane  Public  Library 
Refereirce  Department 
West  906  Mam  Avenue 
Spokane  99201 
509-838-3361 

WtST  VIICINIA 

Kanawha  County  PubiK  Library 
1  23  Capitol  Street 
Charleston  25301 
304-343-4646 

WISCOHSIH 

Marquette  Unrversitv  Memorial 
Library 

1415  West  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Milwaukee  53233 
414-224-1515 

WTOMINC 

Laramie  County  Commvmity 
College  Library 
1  400  East  College  Dnve 
Cheyenne  82001 
307-634-5853 

rufiTo  t»co 

Consumer  Education  and  Service 
Center 

Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
Mmwtas  Central  Government 
Building  North 
Sarrturce  00908 

VtCCJN  tSUKHCn 

College  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Library 
Sf.  Thomas 

U.S.  Virgin  Islarsds  00801 
809-774-1252 

MUiCO 

Biblioteca  Beniamm  Franklin 
Loodres  1 6 
Mexico  Gty  6,  D.F. 
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NOTES 


section  is  adapted  from  "Elements  and  Errors  in  Fund- 
Raising  by  George  T.  Holloway  in  Radio  Information  Services 
c  1^/b j  (corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 


Margaret  L.,  Guidelines  to  Fundraising:  Annual  Support, 
(Chicago,  United  Way  of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  c.  19  78],  p .  20 . 

3.  "The  Foundation  Center,"  (New  York,  The  Center,  1979). 

4.  Robert  A.  Mayer,  "What  Will  a  Foundation  Look  for  When  You 
Submit  a  Proposal?"  (New  York,  The  Foundation  Center,  1977). 

e  refers  to  local"  foundations -- those  that  operate  "only 
in  one  city,  or  a  foundation  which  ...  previous  analysis  has 
shown  makes  varying  kinds  of  grants  to  varying  kinds' of  insti¬ 
tutions  with  no  definable  program  pattern." 

5.  See  F.  Lee  Jacquette  and  Barbara  L.  Jacquette,  "What  Makes 
a  Good  Proposal?"  (New  York,  The  Foundation  Center,  19770); 

i  orton  J  Kiritz,  "Program  Planning  5  Proposal  Writing:  Expanded 
Version,  The  Grantsmanship  Center  News  (Los  Angeles,  The  Center, 
May/June  1979)'  and  Margaret  W.  Rockwell,  in  Proceedings:  Third 
Annual  Conference  on  Radio  Reading  Services  fb~r  Blind  and - 

Physically  Handicapped  Persons.  Bethesda.  Md .  .  iq??  (New 

lork,  American  Foundation  tor  the  Blind,  1977). 

p.  33.  Kiritz  has  written  a  first-rate  article. 
Program  Planning  ^  Proposal  Wr i t ing" (PPP^W) ,  for  The  Grants- 
nmnship  Center  News  (see  note  ^5).  Although  the  PPP8W  is  geared 
toward  writing  proposals  for  governemnt  grants,  the  information 
presented  will  be  very  helpful  to  those  seeking  foundation 
support.  Most  of  the  material  on  proposal  component,  whether 
quoted  directly  or  not,  is  taken  from  Kiritz. 


7. 

Ibid, 

8. 

Ibid , 

9. 

Ibid. 

10. 

Ibid, 

11. 

Ibis  , 

12. 

Ibid, 

13. 

Ibid , 

14. 

Ibid, 

15. 

Ibid. 

16. 

Ibid, 

17. 

Ibid , 

p  .  44  . 
p .  45  . 


P- 

51. 

P- 

52  . 

P- 

55  . 

P- 

59. 

P- 

60  . 

pp .  61-62 . 

p .  64  . 


18. 

Ibid, 

P- 

66  . 

19. 

Ibid. 

20. 

Ibid, 

P- 

69. 

21. 

Ibid, 

P- 

71. 

22. 

Ibid, 

P- 

73. 

25. 

see 

For  a 
pp.  5- 

more  detailed 

7. 

24. 

After 

Kirit z ,  p .  72 . 

25. 

Kir  it z 

9 

p .  5  7. 

26. 

Ibid, 

P- 

58  . 
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PREFACE 


This  handbook  presents  a  collection  of  programming  ideas  and  practices 
gathered  from  Radio  Information  Services.  The  material  will  help  groups 
planning  new  services  and  aid  existing  services  as  they  re-evaluate  their 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  principal  purpose  of  Radio  Information  Services  (RIS.s)  is  to  provide 
print-handicapped  persons  access  to  the  printed  word--newspapers ,  magazines, 
and  books.  Although  emphasis  is  on  reading,  many  RIS's  have  expanded  their 
programming  to  include  features  such  as  community  service  information, 
entertainment,  and  rehabilitation  and  skills  for  daily  living. 

If  you  are  planning  an  RIS,  you  will  determine  what  kind  of  service 
you  wish  to  provide  and  program  accordingly.  If  yours  is  an  existing 
service,  periodic  evaluation  will  disclose  any  disparity  between  purpose 
and  programming. 

Currently,  97  percent  of  all  programming  is  produced  locally. As 
other  sources  of  programming  become  available,  such  as  National  Public  Radio 
(NPR)  programming,  Association  of  Radio  Reading  Services  (AARS)  Tape 
Exchange,  state  networks,  and  informal  trading  among  services,  the  amount 
of  local  programming  will  decrease. 

DESIGNING  A  TOTAL  PR0GRA.M 

When  developing  enriched  local  programming  that  supplement  reading, 
you  should  consider  these  questions: 

"’warvin  Berkowitz  and  Robert  Morel,  1979  Directory  of  Radio  Reading 
Services  (New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1979),  p.  xiii. 
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1.  Is  your  programming  well  balanced  and  appealing  to  your  entire 
audience  (i.e.,  does  it  contain  in-depth  national  news,  politics, 
humor,  household  tips,  etc.)? 

2.  Does  it  meet  audience  needs  and  preferences  as  determined  by  a 
study  or  survey? 

3.  Does  it  provide  the  following: 

a.  information  (e.g.,  newspapers,  books,  and  magazines) 

b.  interest-group  needs  (e.g.,  gardening,  cooking,  medical 
information) 

c.  rehabilitation  (e.g.,  exercise,  extended  education  classes, 
health  information) 

d.  entertainment  (e.g.,  opening  nights,  museum  tours  of 
historical  sites,  old-time  radio,  restaurant  and  theater  news)? 

4.  Is  the  total  program  well  executed  and  professional--one  that 
does  not  sacrifice  quality  for  quantity? 

If  your  service  is  in  the  planning  stage  or  is  an  established  service 
re-evaluating  its  format,  these  questions  may  arise: 

1.  How  many  hours  should  we  broadcast  each  day? 

2.  Should  we  schedule  our  programming  for  daytime  or  evenings, 
or  both? 

3.  Should  we  broadcast  on  weekends  as  well  as  weekdays? 

4.  Should  we  repeat  programming? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  probably  will  be  influenced  by 
your  budget.  How  many  staff  members  can  you  employ?  (There  frequently  is  a 
correlation  between  number  of  staff  members  and  number  of  broadcast  hours.) 
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If  yours  is  a  new  service,  start  small  and  expand  your  programming  after  you 
get  the  feel  of  broadcasting. 

The  majority  of  Radio  Information  Services  begin  their  broadcast  day 
during  daytime  hours.  Most  staff  and  virtually  all  volunteers  prefer  daytime 
shifts.  Many  services  broadcast  live  during  daytime  hours  and  repeat 
programming  at  night.  If  you  broadcast  during  evening  hours,  you  can  serve 
those  who  work  during  the  day  as  well  as  the  at-home  audience.  Programming 
can  be  taped  during  daytime  hours  and  played  in  the  evening.  Only  one  person 
need  be  at  the  studio  to  transmit  the  signal. 

Most  services  repeat  some  programming  during  the  day,  particularly 
new  services,  because  fewer  volunteers  and  staff  members  are  required  to  air 
the  programs.  Another  advantage  to  repeat  programming  is  that  you  reach  a 
different  audience  at  a  different  time  of  day. 

Many  new  RIS's  broadcast  on  weekdays  only.  If  you  broadcast  7  days 
a  week,  you  increase  the  size  of  your  listening  audience.  Reliable  volunteers 
can  provide  weekend  programming.  Some  services  report  that  their  audiences 
prefer  weekend  programming.  If  circumstances  permit  only  a  5-day-per-week 
operation,  they  have  dropped  two  weekdays  in  favor  of  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

New  services  always  start  with  the  reading  of  the  local  daily 
newspapers.  You  can  begin  your  Radio  Information  Service  with  as  little 
as  2  hours  of  newspaper  reading  and  repeating  the  program. 

NEW  RADIO  INFORMATION  SERVICES: 

ANSWERS  TO  YOUR  QUESTIONS 

What  Radio  Information  Services  programs  are  most  popular? 

Accordina  to  a  recent  survey  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  (AFB),  95  percent  of  the  respondents  stated  that  their  favorite  program 
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is  the  reading  of  newspapers.  Reading  of  books  (40  percent)  and  magazines 
(30  percent)  also  are  popular  features.  Shopping  news  is  favored  by 
25  percent,  talk  shows  by  18  percent,  and  entertainment  programs  by  10  percent. 

Forty- three  services  that  broadcast  20  or  more  hours  per  week  provided 
complete  program  information  in  response  to  the  AFB  questionnaire.  The 
average  RIS  is  on  the  air  68.4  hours  per  week.  The  median  number  of  broad¬ 
casts  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  is  as  follows: 


Item 

Hours  per  week 

Percentage  of 

Newspapers 

28 

42 

Magazi nes 

12.5 

17 

Books 

10 

15 

50.5 

73 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  together  constitute  50.5  hours  of 
the  68.4  broadcast  hours  per  week,  or  73  percent  of  total  programming.  Other 
programming  (talk  shows,  home  management,  entertainment,  community  service, 
etc.)  accounts  for  27  percent  of  total  programming,  the  maximum  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  reading  local,  regional,  and  national  newspapers  if  4-7 
hours  per  week.  This  appears  to  be  true  for  the  majority  of  RIS's  regardless 
of  number  of  broadcast  hours  per  day.  These  data  indicate  that  Radio 
Information  Services,  indeed,  are  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  their 
1 i steners. 


p.  xiv. 
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As  a  service  expands  its  program  day,  the  percentage  of  total 
broadcast  time  devoted  to  reading  of  newspapers  declines.  Smaller 
services  (60  hours  or  less  per  week)  devote  40-60  percent  of  their  broadcast 
time  to  newspapers,  while  the  figure  for  larger  services  (100  hours  or  more 

3 

per  week)  is  roughly  22-25  percent. 

Generally  local  newspapers  are  read,  although  in  some  instances 
national  publications  such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Christian  Science 
Monitor  receive  as  much  as  T  hour  of  programming  per  week. 

What  are  some  examples  of  special  programming? 

Special  programs  are  those  that  do  not  feature  the  reading  of 
newspapers,  books,  or  magazines.  Frequently  they  are  written  and  produced 
by  the  RIS  staff  and/or  volunteers.  Popular  topics  include: 

1.  beauty  and  grooming 

2.  call-in  shows 

3.  cooking  and  household  tips 

4.  entertainment  (musical  productions,  old-time  radio,  etc.) 

5.  gardening 

6.  handyman  tips 

7.  health,  exercise,  and  rehabilitation 

8.  local  activities 

9.  money  management 

10.  nature  and  wildlife 

11.  personality  (local)  and  celebrity  interviews 

3 

Ibid.,  pp.  xiii-xiv. 
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12.  political  news  (local  and  regional) 

13.  religion 

14.  walking  tours 

Another  form  of  special  programming  is  that  produced  by  NPR. 

NPR  programs  aired  on  the  main  channel  usually  are  not  repeated  on  SCA.  If 
your  listeners  do  not  have  access  to  main-channel  broadcasts,  however, 
repeat  programming  should  be  considered. 

How  are  programs  selected? 

As  stated  earlier,  new  Radio  Information  Services  devote  most  of 
their  programming  to  the  reading  of  newspapers,  books,  and  magazines. 

Limited  staff,  broadcast  experience,  and  listening  audience  may  preclude 
emphasis  on  special  programs.  As  experience  and  broadcast  hours  increase, 
you  should  determine  your  audience's  program  preferences.  Several  methods 
exist  for  gauging  listeners'  needs  and  desires.  Employing  all  of  them 
insures  responsiveness  to  your  audience's  preferences. 

1.  mailed  questionnaire 

2.  listener  advisory  group 

3.  telephone  survey 

4.  responses  on  live  call-in  shows 

5.  letters  and  phone  calls  from  listeners 

Questionnaires  mailed  to  your  listeners  usually  are  the  most  effective 
information-gathering  tool.  The  RIS-designed  questionnaire  provides  the 
information  your  service  needs  to  select  appropriate  programming.  Friends 
or  relatives  of  print-handicapped  listeners  can  be  enlisted  to  complete  the 
questionnaire  based  on  the  listeners'  responses.  The  return  rate  for  mailed 
questionnaires  is  surprisingly  high. 
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If  your  Radio  Information  Service  has  a  listener  advisory  group, 
it  can  provide  essential  information  regarding  program  development. 

Members  report  listener  feedback  and  ideas  to  RIS  staff  members  and 
vol unteers . 

Random-sample  telephone  surveys  are  used  by  many  services.  If  you 
have  enough  staff  members  and  volunteers,  however,  you  may  be  able  to 
survey  all  listeners.  Results  should  be  tabulated  for  easy  use. 

Suggestions  obtained  from  live  call-in  shows,  letters,  and  spontaneous 
telephone  calls  to  your  RIS  offer  invaluable  information  about  audience 
preferences. 

What  kinds  of  newspapers  do  most  Radio  Information  Services  read? 

Local,  daily  news  is  the  heart  of  RIS  programming.  The  number  of 

teodL 

newspapers  varies  according  to  size  of  listening  area,  but  the  range  is  from 

A 

2  (morning  and  evening)  to  4  or  more  newspapers.  In  addition  to  local 
newspapers,  national  publications  such  as  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  V/all  Street  Journal  (mentioned  earlier)  are  popular  but  seldom  are 
read  in  their  entirety.  Suburban  weekly  newspapers  published  in  larger 
cities  and  metropolitan  areas  are  read,  too.  All  nev^spapers  of  local  origin 
should  be  reviewed  as  possible  program  material.  If  your  signal  reaches 
several  cities,  newspapers  from  all  of  them  should  be  used,  even  if  they 
arrive  a  day  late. 

Which  magazines  are  read? 

The  majority  of  Radio  Information  Services  report  that,  after  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  are  the  favorite  source  of  program  material.  They  generally 
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are  read  in  30-  or  60-minute  segments,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
presented  varies  among  RIS's. 

The  following  list  was  compiled  from  program  guides  published  by 
Radio  Information  Services: 

Magazines  Read  on  a  Regular  Basis 


TV  Guide 

National  Geographic 

Cosmopol i tan 

Psychology  Today 

Play  Girl 

Play  Boy 

Peopl e 

Others 

Redbook 

Omni 

Today's  Health 

Me Cal  1 s 

Harvard  Medical  Newsletter 

New  Republic 

House  &  Garden 

Snorts  Illustrated 

Smithsonian 

Science  Digest 

Ladies  Home  Journal 

Time 

Popular  Science 

Ms 

Science  of  Mind 

Omni 

National  Enquirer 

Parents 

Argosy 

Fortune 

Consumer  Reports 

Field  &  Stream 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report 

Business  Week 

Saturday  Review 

To  comply  with  the  generally  accepted  policy  of  not  duplicating 
existing  services,  some  RIS's  read  only  those  magazines  not  available  from 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Occasionally,  a  service  may  depart  from  this 
policy  in  response  to  audience  interest. 
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How  are  books  selected? 


Most  Radio  Information  Services  read  recently  published  books  only. 

Best  sellers  head  the  list,  both  fiction  and  nonfiction.  One  service 
records  many  western  and  gothic  novels  to  satisfy  listener  requests. 

RIS's  check  with  their  regional  librarian  to  see  if  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  recorded  a  selection  for  its  Talking  Book  program.  As  with  magazines, 
however,  RIS's  may  depart  from  the  nonduplication  policy  if  there  is  substantial 

audience  interest  in  a  particular  book. 

As  book  trading  increases  through  the  ARRS  Tape  Exchange,  the  amount 
of  duplication  will  decrease.  Eventually,  RIS's  may  be  assigned  books  to 
record,  further  diminishing  duplication  of  services. 

What  preparation  is  necessary  before  reading  newspapers  on  the  air? 

After  selecting  the  newspapers,  establish  the  duration  of  each  reading 
period.  Many  RIS's  read  newspapers  in  2-hour  segments:  morning,  afternoon, 
evening,  or  all  three.  Frequently  a  2-hour  reading  is  repeated  later. 

Because  most  volunteers  find  that  reading  for  2  hours  is  tiring, 
a  2-hour  segment  usually  requires  4  readers,  2  for  each  hour.  Using  2 
readers  enhances  listening  pleasure.  Ideally,  the  alternating  voices  should 
be  male  and  female. 

Two  methods  of  preparing  the  newspaper  for  reading  are  used: 

Method  1 .  Read  the  newspaper  in  its  entirety,  edit  it,  and  clip  the 
articles  to  be  read.  Mount  them  on  sheets  of  8  x  10  paper  and  arrange  the 
sheets  for  the  reader.  Keep  a  program  log  (see  Appendix)  and  make  2  copies-- 
1  for  readers  and  the  other  for  the  monitor  operating  the  equipment. 

For  listener  ease,  most  services  read  the  newspapers  in  sections 
(e.g.,  national dud  local  columns,  syndicated  feature  writers,  editorials, 
etc.)  and  list  section  reading  times  in  their  program  guides.  One  listener 
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commented,  "That's  how  I  read  the  newspaper  when  I  was  sighted.  I  would 
read  all  of  the  editorial  page  or  sports  page  before  going  on  to  another 
section."  In  addition  to  being  easier  to  follow,  reading  in  announced 
sections  allows  listeners  to  exercise  selectivity. 

Method  2.  Read  through  the  paper  and  indicate  the  selected  articles 
with  a  marking  pen.  Although  this  method  saves  editing  time,  it  invites 
paper  rattling  and  hesitation  during  on-air  reading. 

The  method  you  select  will  depend  on  personal  preference,  number  of 
volunteers,  and  available  time. 

Some  Radio  Information  Services  skim  front-page  headlines  but  select 
articles  that  do  not  duplicate  information  provided  by  other  news  media. 

What  you  read  makes  your  RIS  unique. 

What  about  explicit  sex  and  language? 

The  amount  of  programming  containing  explicit  sex  and  language 
varies  from  region  to  region.  Legally,  SCA's  are  answerable  to  their  main 
channels,  not  to  the  FCC  directly.  Although  main  channels  are  responsible 
for  all  SCA  broadcasts,  many  leave  programming  decisions  to  their  subcarriers. 
Use  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  The  Library  of  Congress  Talking  Book  program  records  books 
containing  explicit  language  and  sex. 

2.  Use  a  disclaimer  before  airing  a  program  that  some  listeners 
may  find  offensive. 

3.  Late-night  time  slots  are  most  appropriate  for  this  type  of 
material . 

4.  Programming  should  be  geared  to  the  preferences  of  your  audience. 

5.  Half  of  all  RIS  listeners  are  older  persons. 
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How  can  National  Public  Radio  help  with  programming? 

With  the  establishment  in  1979  of  Service  to  the  Print-Handicapped, 
National  Public  Radio  made  a  firm  commitment  to  provide  supplementary 
programming  and  other  help  to  Radio  Information  Services. 

According  to  the  AFB  Directory,  61  percent  of  RIS's  operate  on  SCA's 
whose  main  channels  are  NPR  member  stations.  NPR's  programs  for  the 
pri nt- handi capped  are  available  to  all  RIS's  and  are  transmitted  via 
satellite,  which  provides  excellent  reception  with  little  extraneous 
background  noise.  The  RIS  is  responsible  for  any  costs  of  getting  the 
signal  from  a  nearby  NPR  member  station. 

If  you  are  not  near  an  NPR  affiliate,  you  may  request  program  fapes. 
There  is  a  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  copying  the  tape.  Write  to; 

f 

National  Public  Radio 

Service  to  the  Print-Handicapped 

2025  M  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Some  NPR  SCA  services  are  relaying  programs  from  their  main  channels 
to  their  studios  via  tel  phone  line.  All  you  need  is  a  switch  on  your 
studio  tape  deck  that  connects  it  to  a  1-way  telephone  line  from  your  m.ain 
channel.  If  a  service  plans  to  play  tapes  recorded  by  the  main  channel, 
its  playback  equipment  must  be  compatible  with  that  of  the  main  channel. 

Receiving  NPR  programming  will  become  increasingly  important  as 
material  for  RIS's  is  produced  on  a  regular,  perhaps  daily,  basis.  At  that 
point,  the  main  channel  may  not  have  the  manpower  or  equipment  to  pick  up 
feeds  for  your  service.  It  must  have  adequate  satellite-receiving 
demodulators  to  receive  your  programming  in  addition  to  its  own.  If  your 
main  channel  is  an  NPR  member  station,  its  programming  requirements  may 


Ibid. ,  p.  xi 
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prevent  it  from  setting  aside  one  of  its  demodulators  for  your  service. 

Thus,  you  may  have  to  purchase  a  single-channel  demodulator,  which  would 
be  used  exclusively  to  receive  programs  transmitted  on  the  satellite 
channel  used  by  NPR's  Service  to  the  Print-Handicapped. 

How  does  the  Association  of  Radio  Reading  Services  Tape  Exchange  work? 

The  ARRS  began  its  Tape  Exchange  program  in  1979.  The  lending  of 
tap^by  ARRS  allows  RIS's  to  exchange  programming  material  free  of  charge^ 
^_Most  of  the  tapes  are  books,  but  other  programs  are  available 
(e.g.,  a  course  in  abacus,  exercise  programs,  old-time  radio  shows).  Programs 
are  recorded  on  reel-to-reel  (one-half  or  full  track)  and  cassette  tapes. 

The  University  of  Kansas  Audio-Reader  Network  in  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
periodically  updates  a  list  of  tapes  and  mails  it  to  all  l^adio  Information 
Servi ces . 

You  may  borrow  a  tape  by  requesting  it  from  the  producing  RIS. 

The  service  will  lend  you  the  original  or  have  a  copy  made  by  Audio-Reader, 
providing  the  borrower  with  a  complete  book  or  series. 

There  are  no  mandatory  standards  for  producing  tapes  for  exchange, 
but  most  RIS's  use  7-inch  reels  at  3-3/4  ips.,  C-60  or  C-120  tapes. 

Programs  usually  are  produced  in  14-,  29-,  or  59-minute  units,  while  books 
generally  are  58  or  59  minutes  long.  Tape- format  and  program-length 
information  should  be  provided  when  you  submit  a  list  of  programs  you  are 
willing  to  share  with  other  services.  The  borrowing  RIS  must  know  if  your 
tapes  are  compatible  with  its  equipment. 

After  the  borrowed  program  has  been  aired,  you  may  copy  the  tapes 
for  your  library.  The  borrowed  tapes  then  must  be  returned  to  the 
University  of  Kansas  Audio-Reader  Network,  which  erases  them  for  reuse. 
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How  much  influence  on  programming  should  listener  advisory  groups  and 

listeners  exert? 

Because  the  purpose  of  a  Radio  Information  is  to  serve  its  audience 
as  effectively  as  possible,  listener  advisory  groups  and  listeners  should 
exercise  strong  influence  on  programming.  An  RIS  begins  without  an 
audience  or  a  listener  advisory  group,  but  the  early  input  of  both  is 
essential  to  the  service's  success. 

Listener  advisory  groups  are  composed  of  members  who  1)  volunteer 
for  the  post,  2)  are  appointed  by  RIS  staffs,  or  3)  are  elected  by  other 
listeners.  The  essential  criterion  for  selection  is  that  members  be  regular 

listeners  qualified  to  offer  program  advice. 

Most  groups  meet  monthly  or  bimonthly.  One  innovative  RI5  broad¬ 
casts  its  listener  advisory  group  meetings  and  encourages  telephone 
participation  from  listeners  at  home. 

A  listener  advisory  group  aids  its  Radio  Information  Service  in 

several  ways: 

1.  Provides  vital  listener  feedback  and  input  about  programming. 

Is  the  RIS  broadcasting  what  its  listeners  want  and  need  to  hear? 

2.  Helps  determine  scheduling  effectiveness.  Is  programming 
geared  to  a  specific  audience  at  a  specific  time  appropriately 
slotted  in  the  broadcast  day? 

3.  Acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  RIS  and  its  audience  by  fielding 
listeners'  questions,  complaints,  and  comments. 

Individual  listeners  also  provide  valuable  program-planning 
assistance.  Solicit  constructive  criticism  from  your  listeners  by  encouraging 
telephone  calls  and  letters.  Discuss  listener  feedback  and  input  with  your 
staff  and  listen,  r  advisory  group.  Remember,  you  are  programming  for  the 
benefit  of  your  listeners,  not  your  staff. 
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Should  the  RIS  provide  a  program  guide? 

A  program  guide  facilitates  the  listener's  use  of  your  service. 

According  to  the  AFB  Pi  rectory,  77  percent  of  Radio  Information  Services 

5 

publish  program  guides. 

Some  services  publish  a  one-page  outline  of  a  typical  broadcast 
week,  while  others  provide  notes  of  interest  on  additional  pages.  If  your 
RIS  offers  a  program  guide,  update  it  to  reflect  programming  changes. 

Use  large  print  and/or  Braille  if  possible. 

The  following  ideas  were  culled  from  several  program  guides: 

1.  list  of  RIS  staff  members  and  the  service's  telephone  number 

2.  name  and  telephone  number  to  call  if  listeners  have  problems 
with  their  sets 

3.  announcements  of  special  programs  to  be  broadcast 

4.  biographical  sketch  of  the  volunteer  of  the  month 

5.  brief  review  of  books  being  read 

6.  list  of  the  readers  of  newspapers 

7.  message  from  the  station  manager 

8.  news  about  volunteers 

9.  acknowledgements  of  listeners'  birthdays 

10.  listeners'  items  for  sale  or  trade 

11.  list  of  recent  contributors  to  the  RIS 

12.  name  and  telephone  number  to  call  if  a  friend  or  relative 
needs  a  radio  receiver 

When  delivering  or  mailing  radio  receivers  to  new  listeners,  include 
a  current  program  guide. 

5  I 

Ibid.,  p.  xiv.  Only  43  percent  publish  them  on  a  monthly  basis_j  h  ou/cw-rv 
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When  should  you  expand  your  program  day? 


You  may  be  ready  to  expand  your  broadcast  day  if  you  can  answer  the 
following  questions  affirmatively: 

1.  Has  the  main  channel  granted  permission  for  additional  air  time? 

2.  Does  your  budget  allow  for  program  expansion? 

3.  Do  you  have  enough  staff  members  and  volunteers  to  produce 
additional  programming? 

4.  Do  your  programming  plans  warrant  additional  air  time? 

Expanded  programming  usually  requires  additional  funds.  Generally, 

3  hours  of  production  time  are  required  for  1  hour  of  air  time.  If  you  are 
adding  more  than  3-4  hours  per  week,  you  may  need  to  hire  an  additional 
part-time  or  full-time  staff  member.  You  surely  will  need  more  volunteers. 

Will  additional  broadcasting  occur  during  daytime  or  evening  hours?  Will 
it  be  live  or  taped?  These  factors  can  influence  your  need  for  additional 
staff  members  and  volunteers. 

If  you  are  going  to  use  additional  air  time,  your  program  plans  must 
be  worthwhile.  (See  p.  6  for  methods  of  gauging  audience  preferences.) 

Do  not  change  existing  programming--particul arly  slots  devoted  to 
reading  of  newspaper--unless  absolutely  necessary.  Listeners  report 
confusion  when  changes  are  made.  Schedule  new  programming  around  existing 
slots  for  newspapers,  books,  magazines,  and  special  programs. 

Does  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  listeners  are  blind  rather  than  physically 

handicapped  influence  programming? 

The  reading  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books--the  favorite 
programmi ng-- i s  directed  to  all  listeners.  At  present,  however,  special 
programs  tend  to  be  oriented  toward  blind  persons.  A<;  the  number  of  physically 
handicapped  listeners  grows,  emphasis  will  shift  somewhat  toward  features  of 
special  interest  to  them. 
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Do  large  and  small  cities  have  differing  program  needs? 

There  are  approximately  as  many  Radio  Information  Services  in  small 
areas  as  there  are  in  metropolitan  centers.  Since  their  common  and  most 
popular  programming  feature  is  the  reading  of  the  printed  word--particularly 
newspapers--popul ation  size  appears  to  be  irrelevant. 

What  about  state  networks? 

Currently  there  are  only  a  few  state  networks,  but  more  will  be 
established  in  the  near  future.  State  networks  are  a  mixed  blessing  to 
RIS's.  Shared  programming  within  the  state  eliminates  duplication  and 
enriches  programming,  but  1  or  more  services  must  coordinate  the  effort,  and 
more  rigid  standards  of  programming  must  be  observed. 

In  some  instances,  transmission  from  the  RIS  is  direct;  in  others, 
the  originating  service  mails  program  tapes  to  the  other  services. 


Are  there  programs  for  children  and  bilingual  persons? 

Because  few  children  listen  to  Radio  Information  Services,  special 

rarely.  A  few  services  do  produce  children's 


programming  for  them  is  found 


programs,  however,  and  distribution  of  nationally  produced  programs  for 
children  is  being  considered. 

Bilingual  programming  is  desirable  in  areas  where  English  is  a  second 


language  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  population,  and  newspapers  are 
published  to  serve  that  population. 
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INTRODUCTION:  THE  INDISPENSABLE  VOLUNTEERS 


Vol un t6Gri srn  hds  bGcorne  an  intGgral  part  of  AiriGrican  lifG.  If  wg  arG 
not  voluntGGrs  oursGlvGS,  wg  discovGr  thGrn  whGrGVGr  wg  turn  in  our  schools, 
churchGS ,  librariGS,  hospitals  and  social  SGrvicGS,  and  in  thG  areas  of  art, 
music,  and  historical  preservation.  If  you  took  the  volunteers  out  of  your 
community,  many  services  would  stop  and  much  enrichment  would  be  lost. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  be  sold  on  volunteers.  The  budget  limitations 
of  most  Radio  Information  Services  (RIS's)  m^ke  volunteers  not  only  an 
important  resource  but  an  indispensable  one!  In  addition,  the  economy  is  forcing 
more  and  more  people  to  return  to  work.  The  2-salary  family  is  becoming  the 
norm  rather  than  the  exception.  Many  are  forced  to  postpone  retirement 
because  they  simply  cannot  afford  to  stop  working.  So  our  economy  not  only 
makes  volunteers  indispensable,  it  makes  the  number  of  available  volunteers 
dwindle.  Competition  for  volunteers  will  become  increasingly  significant 

among  many  varieties  of  organizations. 

Not  just  any  volunteers  will  do  for  an  RIS.  On-air  readers  must 
develop  certain  professional  skills.  Radio  scheduling  needs  reouire  commitment 
and  responsibility. 

.  .  .  Radio  information  services  use  their  volunteers  in  some  ways 
which  introduce  problems  special  to  these  services.  The  volunteers 
do  a  good  bit  of  reading.  People  good  at  reading  aloud  are  hard  to 
find  at  a  time  when  experience  at  it  is  less  often  a  normal  part  of 
our  home  life  than  it  used  to  be.  The  volunteers  are  often  asked 
to  read  over  a  relatively  long  period,  .  .  .  something  far  more 
difficult  than  most  people  realize  until  they  try  it.  .  .  .  A  hefty 
share  of  live  programming  done  by  the  services  is  done  by  volunteers 
at  times  which  are  inconvenient  for  the  volunteers  though  convenient 
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to  the  audience:  breakfast  time  and  late  afternoon  or  dinner 
time  J 

How  you  get  these  talented  and  dedicated  volunteers  and  use  their 
talents  to  the  optimum  is  what  we  will  be  discussing  below. 

ALLOCATING  JOBS  FOR  YOUR  VOLUNTEERS 

No  one  can  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance  of  knowing  exactly 
what  you  need  before  you  start  looking  for  volunteers.  Those  you  do  not 
need  and  cannot  place  will  waste  your  time  and  theirs,  and  this  waste  can 

create  needless  ill  will. 

Plan  specifically  and  creatively.  What  are  your  expectations  for 
your  RIS?  What  do  you  have  available  in  paid  staff  members,  and  what  do  you 
need  to  expand  the  personnel  pool  so  your  service  will  meet  your 
expectations?  What  kinds  of  skills  and  abilities  should  volunteers 
demonstrate?  Think  creatively,  particularly  about  the  kinds  of  position 
in  which  nonsighted  volunteers  can  participate. 

Consider  these  possible  volunteer  areas  and  positions  as  you  assess 

your  needs. 

Qn-air  Voices 

Good  voices  are  needed  to  do  live  or  taped  readings  or  on-air  broadcasts. 
Volunteer  applicants  should  be  tested  for  quality  of  diction,  pronunciation, 
and  interpretation.  The  positions  below  suggest  the  kinds  of  materials 
volunteers  from  various  services  may  be  asked  to  read: 


^Samuel  C.  0.  Holt  (ed.),  "Volunteers,"  in  Radio  Information  Services 
for  the  Print  Handicapped  (Washington,  D.C.:  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  1975),  Ch.  4,  p.  1. 
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1. -  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  readers 

2.  readers  of  literature 

3.  book  reviewers 

4.  talk-show  hosts  and  participants 

5.  interviewers 

6.  announcers  (including  weather  and  community  calendar) 

Production  and  Technical  Assistants 
Many  RIS  .vol unteers  lack  reading  ability  but  can  be  trained  in 
technical  areas.  The  kinds  of  task  possibilities  are  wide-ranging: 

1.  part-time'  audio  engineers  (control  room  techniques  and  operating 
equipment,  tape  editing,  etc.) 

2.  tape  librarians  (check  taoes  in  and  out,  label,  file,  keep 
records  of  recorded  transcripts) 

3.  testing  and  repairing  receivers 

Program  Development 

Scanning  current  periodicals,  compiling  information,  and  gathering 
material  of  interest  to  the  listeners  are  significant  volunteer  activities. 
Other  tasks  might  include: 

1.  reporters  (e.g.,  locate  stores  offering  special  services,  cover 
local  events  of  interest,  etc.) 

2.  researchers 

3.  producer  (arrange  guest  interviews,  create  special  programs,  etc.) 

4.  youth  specialists  (gather  stories,  games,  songs,  etc.) 

5.  scenic  map  developers  (provide  scenic  descriptions  of  landmarks, 
shopping  centers,  streets,  museums,  etc.) 

6.  program  evaluators  (condiict  occasional  telephone  surveys  to 
obtain  listener  response  to  programming) 
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General  Office  Work 

Every  Radio  Information  Service  needs  help  with  typing,  filing, 
telephoning,  bookkeeping,  promotional  mailings,  and  correspondence. 

Public  Relations  and  Promotion 

The  success  of  your  service  is  dependent  on  building  a  listening 
audience  and  satisfying  its  needs.  Community  interest  and  support  also  are 
vital  to  your  operation. 

1.  liaison  between  listeners  and  RIS  staff  members 

2.  copywriters  (news  releases,  brochures,  public  service 
announcements,  etc.) 

3.  coordinator  of  and  participants  in  a  speakers'  bureau 

4.  coordinator  of  private  agency  information  program  (to  generate 
consumer  awareness  of  the  service) 

5.  exhibits  assistant  (provide  information  to  the  public  about 
fairs,  etc.) 


Fundraising 

Volunteers  can  help  with  individual  solicitation  of  funds  and 
materials  and  special  projects  and  events.. 

1.  coordinator  of  special  fundraising  projects 

2.  solicitor  of  bequest 

3.  coordinator  of  direct  mail  fundraising  campaign 

4.  host  or  hostess  of  fundraising  meeting 

5.  exhibits  assistant 
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Other  Duties 

delivering 

Other  possible  jobs  for  your  volunteers  are  receivers  to 

listeners  and  driving  physnlcally  handicapped  guests  to  and  from  the  station 
for  on-air  assignments. 

The  volunteer  job  possibilities  are  vast.  Many  can  be  combined 
and/or  split,  depending  on  your  volunteers.  As  you  plan  specifically, 

creatively,  and  flexibly,  consider  using  a  volunteer  job  description 

■  /  ' 

(see  Appendix  A).  It  not  aids  advance  planning  but  .  can  be  an 
essential  part  of  training  your  volunteers. 

Your  program  needs  will  determine  the  volunteer  skills  you  require. 

But  the  kind  of  listeners  (i.e.,  age.  education,  interests,  urban/rural 
setting,  etc.)  also  is  a  determining  factor. 

RECRUITING  YOUR  VOLUNTEERS 

Careful  recruitment  planning  is  just  as  important  as  planning  your 
program,  personnel  needs,  or  budget.  You  must  generate  interest  and  discover 
persons  who  have  the  skills,  experience,  and  personality  characteristics 

to  fill  the  identified  positions. 

Very  often  a  recruitment  committee  headed  by  a  volunteer  is  the 
best  way  to  insure  a  wel 1 -organized  and  planned  recruitment  program. 

Including  volunteers,  staff  members,  and  consumers' on  the  committee  should 
give  it  balance,  diversity,  and  a  greater  awareness  of  potential  volunteer 
resources  in  your  community. 

In  addition  to  planning  specific  recruitment  programs,  the  committee 
periodically  must  compile  listings  of  volunteer  jobs.  It  also  should  maintain 
a  file  of  the  core  volunteers  who  regularly  fill  most  of  the  volunteer 
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responsibilities,  back-up  volunteers  who  are  called  on  to  substitute  and 
perform  special  tasks,  and  potential  volunteers.  There  always  seems  to 
be  some  job  that  is  not  filled;  consequently,  recruitment  is  a  continuous 
process . 

Many  recruitment  techniques,  of  course,  are  similar  to  those  used  . 
in  your  initial  awareness  campaign,  general  promotion,  and  public  relations. 

Not  only  are  the  techniques  similar,  but  recruitment  frequently  is  built  into 
these  programs,  or  vice  versa.  Your  recruitment  committee  probably  uses 
some  of  the  following  tools: 

The  media  reaches  a  large  audience  with  your  volunteer  needs.  In 
addition  to  newspaper  feature  articles,  place  ads  in  the  personal  column  of 
the  Sunday  paper.  Radio  and  television  public  service  announcements, 
interviews,  and  talks  shows  should  be  utilized  effectively.  Media  organi¬ 
zations  usually  are  eager  to  help  oronote  Radio  Information  Services. 

Ci vie,  service,  and  religious  organizations  are  potential  sources 
of  volunteers.  Offer  to  provide  a  speaker  or  replacement  speaker  if  a  scheduled 
program  speaker  cancels.  Some  RIS's  send  teams  of  1  sighted  and  1  nonsighted 
person  to  speak  to  groups. 

Groups  for  older  persons  produce  some  of  the  best  volunteers. 

Retired  persons  often  have  not  only  the  specific  skills  but  also  the  time 
and  stability  your  RIS  needs.  Organizations  such  as  the  Retired  Teachers 
Association  are  especially  good  sources. 

Community  resources  such  as  libraries  and  local  volunteer  clearing 
houses  should  be  tapped.  Libraries  often  present  special  programs  and  are 

I 

frequented  by  the  persons  in  your  community  who  are  print-  and  word-oriented. 

Printed  material  must  not  be  overlooked.  An  attractive  brochure  has 
great  appeal.  Staff  members  should  always  carry  printed  materials  to  pass 
out  following  programs  or  place  in  a  library.  Posters  also  attract  attention. 
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Word  of  mouth  by  volunteers  is  an  effective  recruitment  tool.  Not 
only  do  volunteers  exude  enthusiasm  to  friends  and  acquaintances,  they 
also  present  a  clear  picture  of  the  needs,  requirements,  and  rewards  of  your 
servi ce . 

Local  colleges  should  be  considered  as  a  volunteer  resource,  although 

college  students  are  not  always  reliable,  owing  to  changing  schedules,  exams, 

and  class  breaks.  The  Audio-Reader  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  solved  this  problem 

by  having  student  volunteers  enroll  for  credit  in  journalism  or  speech. 

Students  v/ork  3  hours  for  1  credit,  5  hours  for  2  credits,  and  may  re-enroll 

for  a  maximum  of  5  credit  hours.  Rosanna  Hurwitz  explains: 

With  no  paper  to  write  and  no  exams  to  take,  we  are  very  tough. 

[Students]  have  X  number  of  hours  of  material  to  produce.  It  must 
be  excellent  and  each  hour  missed  is  subtracted  from  the  final 
grade.  Seven  hours  off  earns  you  an  incomplete.  You  start  from 
scratch  the  next  semester.  If  you  don't  make  it  that  time,  you've 
earned  an  F.2 

Frequently  students  want  to  continue  as  regular  volunteers.  Perhaps  a 
similar  plan  would  work  in  your  community. 

Be  creative  and  innovative.  Recuit  and  promote  simultaneously.  Try 
a  booth  at  the  county  fair  with  a  working  receiver  and  promotional  materials. 
Staff  it  with  sighted  and  nonsighted  personnel.  You  may  be  surprised  at 

the  volunteer  contacts  that  develop. 

What  you  tell  your  potential  volunteers  is  as  important  as  how  you 
tell  them  and  where  you  find  them.  They  are  entitled  to  certain  facts 
about  your  service's  purpose  and  background.  They  should  be  informed  about 
the  types  of  positions  and  skills  required.  They  must  know  something  about 
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the  responsibilities  and  time  commitment  involved.  Do  not  swamp  candidates 
with  too  much  information.  The  appropriate  balance  varies  among  RIS's 
and  should  be  determined  by  service  managers  and  recruitment  committees. 

SCREENING  AND  SELECTING  YOUR  VOLUNTEERS 

Be  preparedl  Once  your  first  potential  volunteer  has  been  found, 
you  must  be  ready  to  screen,  select,  and  place  her  or  him. 

A  vol unteer  appl ication  form  is  the  initial  tool  for  screening 
prospective  volunteers.  The  sample  application  from  The  Washington  Ear 
service  can  be  adapted  to  fit  your  needs  (see  Appendix  B).  The.WUSF  Radio 
Reading  Service  in  south  Florida  prints  an  application  form  on  one  side 
only  and  leaves  space  at  the  bottom  for  office  use  (date  received,  follow  up 
interview  and/or  audition,  reading  evaluation,  and  volunteer  assignment  and 
date).  Still  another  service  prefers  applications  printed  on  8-1/2  x  5-1/2 
cards  that  are  easily  filed  for  future  reference.  A  chart  indicating  hours 
available  is  a  helpful  addition  to  any  application; 


Sun 

Mon 

Tues 

Wed 

Thurs 

Fri 

sat 

Morning 

Afternoon 

I 

Evening 

The  application  form  used  by  the  Washington  Ear  (Appendix  B)  includes 
a  volunteers'  agreement.  If  you  use  one  on  your  application,  you  might 
consider  including  the  following  statement:  "You  will  be  expected  to  sign 
the  following  agreement  if  you  are  accepted  as  a  member  of  our  service. 

You  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  simply  filling  out  your  application 


form  insures  acceptance  as  a  volunteer. 
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An  interview  "enhances  the  status  and  prestige  of  the  program. 

Volunteers  feel  more  important  as  a  result  of  knowing  that  they  have  been 
carefully  selected  7.  meet  needs. As  you  interview  a  candidate,  you  have 
an  opportunity  fc-  identify  specific  interests,  determine  suitability, 
and  correct  any  misinformation  the  applicant  may  have.  In  many  operations, 
the  interview  is  the  final  step  before  enlisting  a  new  volunteer  and 

arranging  for  training  and  assignment. 

All  volunteers  who  hope  to  become  readers  must  audi tioji  to  determine 

their  suitability  for  the  role.  Since  you  are  not  dealing  with  professionals, 
do  all  you  can  to  provide  a  nonthreatening  situation.  Explain  clearly  what 
will  happen  in  the  audition.  Review  the  necessary  reading  characteristics 
(see  Appendix  C)  and  explain  what  the  applicant  will  be  expected  to  read. 

An  audition  usually  includes  a  word  list  (see  Appendix  D).  Some  services 

use  a  word  test  as  part  of  the  interview.  The  Minnesota  Radio  Talking  Book  service 

accepts  a  score  of  92  as  passing.  Audio-Reader  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  feels 

that  fewer  than  10  errors  suggests  a  prospective  reader,  while  more  than 

17  indicates  an  off-air  volunteer. 

In  addition  to  vocabulary,  the  audition  should  include  sample  readings 
of  the  various  types  of  material  most  frequently  aired  on  your  RIS. 

Newspaper  samples  may  include  editorials,  sports,  comics,  and  classified 
ads  in  addition  to  straight  news  and  other  materials.  Excerpts  from  books 
(fiction  and  nonfiction)  often  are  part  of  the  audition.  You  also  may 
consider  adapting  the  Minnesota  Oral  Reading  Test  Evaluation  form  (see 
Appendix  E)  to  use  with  the  initial  audition  to  indicate  specific  areas 
of  strength  or  needed  improvement.  This  same  form  can  be  used  later  for 
in-service  training  and  evaluation. 
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Radio  Information  Services  have  varying  standards.  As  your  service 
grows  and  improves,  you  will  expect  more  from  volunteer  applicants.  Those 
who  pass  their  audition  are  ready  for  placement  and  training.  But  you  still 
must  deal  with  those  who  do  not  qualify  for  air  work.  You  must 
exercise  tact  and  honesty  ' 

Some  persons  will  recognize  their  limitations  and  be  willing  to  help 
the  RIS  in  other  ways.  Rosanna  Hurwitz  sometimes  uses  this  method  to  solve 
the  problem;  "I  know  from  visiting  with  you  that  you  read  a  lot.  You  must 
have  a  very  large  passive  vocabulary.  A  large  active  vocabulary  is  really 

hard  for  us  to  find . There  are  all  sorts  of  areas  in  which  we  need 

volunteer  help.  How  do  you  feel  about.  .  .  .?"^  If  potential  volunteers 
are  not  qualified  to  be  readers  and  are  not  interested  in  helping  in  other 
ways,  use  the  interests  indicated  on  their  applications  and  suggest  other 
volunteer  needs  in  your  community.  Or,  you  may  simply  thank  them  for  offering 
their  services  and  wish  them  luck  in  finding  suitable  niches. 

VOLUNTEER  PREPARATION 

If  you  have  high  standards  and  periodic  performance  evaluation  for 
your  staff  members,  you  will  have  similar  expectations  for  your  volunteers. 

The  only  difference  will  be  in  the  type  of  rewards;  your  volunteers  are  not 
rewarded  in  dollars.  To  meet  such  expectations,  good  training  is  essential. 
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Training  Manuals 

Perhaps  your  most  useful  training  tool  is  a  volunteers’  handbook 
that  introduces  volunteers  to  your  service  and  outlines  training  procedures. 
I,  it  is  kept  in  a  looseleaf  binder,  it  can  easily  be  updated  and  appended. 

An  orientation  section  might  include  the  general  areas  to  be  covered 
during  training;  history  and  philosophy  of  your  Radio  Information  Service; 
what  your  listeners  are  like  and  what  they  want  from  the  service,  how  you 
are  funded  and  your  organizational  structure;  and  the  vanities  of  available 
volunteer  opportunities  and  how  volunteers  fit  into  the  total  organization. 

General  volunteer  policies,  including  legal  consideration,  should 
be  covered.  The  volunteer  contract,  or  agreement  (see  Appendix  B),  should 
be  considered.  Whether  it  is  signed  before  or  after  training,  an  agreement 
such  as  this  gives  volunteers  status  and  helps  insure  firm  commitment. 

It  also  clarifies  the  rights  of  volunteers  and  management. 

Specific  policies  and  procedures  must  be  clearly  defined  and  may 

include  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

1.  training  requirements  and  educational  opportunities 

2.  probation  period 

3.  annual  review  of  performance  (renewal  or  termination) 

4.  standards  of  work  performance 

5.  recording  hours  of  service  (signing  in  and  out) 

6.  maintaining  records 

7.  use  of  equipment  and  supplies 

8.  confidentiality 

9.  absence  and  tardiness 

10.  sick  leave,  holidays,  and  vacation  scheduling 

11.  chanqe  of  status,  address,  etc. 

12.  personal  appearance 
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Your 


13.  orderliness  of  work  area 

14.  personal  behavior 

15.  personal  belongings 

16.  use  of  telephone  and  other  personal  activities  while  on  the  job 

17.  lunch  hours  and  coffee  breaks 

18.  parking  arrangements 

19.  reporting  accidents  and  incidents 

20.  reimbursement  procedures 

21.  supervision  and  evaluation 

22.  awards,  honors,  and  other  forms  of  volunteer  recognition 

23.  suggestions 

24.  grievance  procedures 

25.  leave  of  absence 

5 

26.  termination 

volunteers'  handbook  will  contain  many  of  the  personnel  policies 


that  apply  to  staff  members. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  include  a  glossary  of  commonly  used  technical 
terms,  phrases,  and  abbreviations  unfamiliar  to  volunteers  lacking  broadcast 
experience.  Volunteers  should  be  encouraged  to  add  other  unfamiliar  terms 
and/or  pronunciations. 

A  reader-training  section  containing  more  specific  information  should 
be  included  for  reader  volunteers.  A  1-time  training  session  is  insufficient; 
training  for  readers  must  be  a  continuing  process.  Specific  guidelines 
should  be  provided.  Other  materials  can  be  added  during  future  training 
sessions . 

Training  topics  covered  below  can  be  divided  into  several  areas: 
general  comment^ or  guidelines  on  reading;  improving  style  and  delivery; 
selection  of  material;  technical  details  (formats,  timing,  equipment,  etc.); 
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and  use  of  self-evaluation  tapes. 

The  Washington  Ear  training  manual  contains  general  comments  on  reading. 
Many  of  these  suggestions  apply  to  all  Radio  Information  Services  and  are 
helpful  training  guides.  The  following  list  is  adapted  from  that  used  by 
the  Washington  service. 

1.  Probably  the  most  important  factor  in  good  reading  style  is  obvious 
interest  and  involvement  in  the  materials  you  are  reading.  This 
enhances  listening  pleasure.  Boredom,  disagreement  with  content, 
and  so  forth  are  perceived  easily  by  listeners.  Any  hint  of 
condescension  or  patroni zation  is  resented  by  listeners. 

2.  If  you  are  reading  newspapers  or  magazine  articles,  be  sure  to 
direct  some  comments  the  audience.  Proceed  as  if  you  were  reading 
to  a  friend  in  your  living  room.  Appropriate  briding  remarks 
between  articles,  if  relevant  and  not  too  long,  add  to  listening 
pi easure. 

3.  Your  personal  opinions  on  sensitive  topics  are  inappropriate  and 
forbidden. 

4.  If  you  participate  in  a  program  with  another  person,  appropriate 
remarks  between  you  and  your  partner  add  to  listener  enjoyment. 
Remember,  however,  that  all  remarks  should  be  directed  to  your 
audience. 

a.  Chitchat  reduces  reading  time.  If  you  engage  in  it,  be  sure 
it  is  worthwhile. 

b.  Listeners  do  not  want  to  hear  long  accounts  of  your 
personal  opinions  or  experiences. 

c.  Generally  brevity  is  a  virtue. 
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5.  Book  readers  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  direct  comments  to 
listeners.  Each  book  reading  is  preceded  by  a  synopsis  of  the 
previous  day's  reading  and  information  from  the  book  jacket. 
Personal  comments  are  inappropriate. 

6.  Reading  pace  should  be  brisk  but  comfortable  for  you. 

7.  Dictionaries  and  other  reference  books  are  provided.  If  you 

do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  check  a  word  in  advance  of  reading, 
do  so  afterwards.  Listeners  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
reader's  pronunciation  is  accurate.  (The  Washington  Ear  has  a 
cassette  of  frequently  mispronounced  words.  It  also  maintains 
a  bulletin  board  for  pronunciation  lists,  to  which  volunteers 
al so  add  words . ) 

8.  For  the  benefit  of  listeners,  it  is  important  to  spell  unfamiliar 
words  and  proper  names  the  first  time  they  appear  in  the  text. 

This  may  be  the  only  way  our  listeners  will  know  how  a  word  is 

spel 1 ed. 

9.  Proper  names  of  characters  should  be  spelled  at  the  beginning 
of  book  segments. 

10.  If  pictures  are  relevant  to  the  story,  they  should  be  described. 
The  fact  that  a  picture  was  printed  is  information  listeners  want 

to  know. 

/ 

11.  Political  cartoons  always  are  read  as  a  part  of  newspaper  format. 
When  describing  cartoons,  build  up  to  the  punch  line. 

12.  Interesting  cartoons  appearing  in  magazines  can  be  sandwiche*' 
between  articles. 

13.  Statistical  information: 

a.  Tables,  diagrams,  and  graphs  usually  are  described  in  the 

body  of  the  text.  This  verbal  description  should  be  adequate 
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with  a  brief  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  table  or  graph. 

b.  If  you  book  is  footnoted,  consult  with  a  staff  member  to 
determine  how  this  information  should  be  presented. 

c.  Long  columns  of  statistics  generally  may  be  omitted,  but 

the  column  should  be  mentioned  for  the  listeners'  information. 

d.  Occasionally  it  is  possible  to  summarize  statistics  or 
round  them  off.  This  should  not  be  done,  however,  if  the 
statistical  material  is  historically  or  scientifically 
significant. 

14.  Read  with  inflection  and  appropriate  expression.  Do  not  be 
overly  dramatic,  especially  when  reading  newspaper  articles. 

Listeners  also  object  to  a  saccharine  or  sing-song  presentation, 
because  it  gives  the  impression  of  condescension  or  patroni zation 
on  the  reader's  part.  A  straightforward,  matter-of-fact  approach 

is  best. 

15.  All  words  from  the  printed  text  must  be  read  as  written.  Readers 
are  not  free  to  delete  words  or  passages.  If  you  find  a  book 
highly  objectionable,  ask  for  another  assignment.  Newspapers  or 
magazines  articles  often  are  shortened  in  the  interest  of  time, 
but  this  is  not  the  same  as  subjective  editing  of  books,  which 
must  be  read  in  their  entirety.^ 

Styl e  and  delivery  improvement  is  a  goal  for  staff  members  and  volunteers 
The  booklet  How  to  Succeed  in  Radio  Reading  was  designed  with  this  goal  in 
mind  and  is  the  basis  for  the  following  comments  on  style  and  delivery 

improvement. 
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Radio  readers  must  emphasize  the  right  words.  Scripts  and  newspapers 
must  be  marked  carefully  as  you  practice  aloud  before  air  time.  It  is 
possible  to  read  through  a  piece  of  copy  silently  and  quickly  to  be  sure 
there  are  no  difficult  words  or  especially  long  sentences.  But  this  kind 
of  prereadinq  does  not  help  you  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  script.  To 
discern  meaning,  you  must  read  aloud  and  mark  as  you  goi  underline  words 
that  need  emphasis.  As  you  read  on  the  air,  emphasize  only  those  words  you 
have  marked.  (Usually  these  are  important  names,  verbs,  or  key  words  that, 
standing  alone,  would  convey  the  basic  meaning  of  the  script.)  Prepositions, 
conjunctions,  and  other  connecting  words  generally  are  not  emphasized. 

Good  articulation  is  essential  for  a  clear  voice.  Weak  articulation 
results  in  unclear  sounds.  The  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  and  other  parts  of  your 
speech  system  must  be  used  to  cut  up  the  sounds  and  make  each  distinctive. 
Force  yourself  during  practice  to  overemphasize  use  of  your  lips  and  tongue. 
Pronounce  each  syllable  individually  and  slowly.  Read  more  naturally 
when  you  are  broadcasting;  your  articulation  practice  should  have  improved 
your  on-air  sound. 

Overarticulation  is  a  precise  and  formal  style.  Final  t's  and  d's 
come  out  with  extra  volume  or  emphasis,  and  the  general  sound  may  have  a 
labored  or  even  mechanical  effect.  Script  marking  and  practice  are  solutions 
to  this  problem.  Attack  particular  areas  where  overarticulation  is  most 
noticeable;  let  your  sentences  flow  in  a  more  natural  pattern;  and  add 
contractions  to  produce  conversational  speech.  These  hints  will  help  you 
achieve  natural  and  clear  articulation. 

Mark  your  script  extensively.  Your  script  should  provide  more  than 
words;  it  is  a  valuable  tool  that  helps  you  communicate  feelings  and  overcome 
speech  or  interpretation  problems.  When  you  are  proficient  in  practice  and 
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rehearsal  (marking  scripts  to  note  problem  areas),  follow  the  same  markings 
for  on-air  reading.  Practice  sessions  lead  to  greatly  improved  broadcast 
performances. 

Be  sure  to  mark  1)  important  words  requiring  emphasis,  2)  places 
where  you  should  pause  or  breathe,  and  3)  problem  words  or'  phrases  that 
demand  special  attention.  To  assure  correct  phrasing  and  avoid  awkward 
pauses,  think  of  the  meaning  of  your  material.  Use  slash  marks  at  all  places 
in  the  script  where  a  pause  will  convey  meaning  to  your  listeners. 

Pronounce  "a"  and  "the"  correctly.  When  we  speak  conversationally, 
we  rarely  pronounce  the  word  "a"  with  a  long  vowel  sound.'  Instead,  we  say 
UH,  which  is  the  accepted  pronunciation  for  reading  and  speaking  on  the 
air--even  for  newspaper  readina. 

There  is  a  simple  rule  for  pronouncing  "the":  If  "the"  precedes  a 
word  that  starts  with  a  vowel,  use  a  long  "e"  (THEE  apple,  THEE  elephant, 
etc.).  If  "the"  precedes  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant,  use  THUH  instead 
(THUH  table,  THUH  person,  THUH  story,  etc.). 

Usually  overly  professional  pronunciations  are  carry-overs  from  early 
reading  training  or  caused  by*  the  feeling  that  "I'm  on  microphone  and  everything 
must  be  precise."  If  you  observe  the  above  rules,  your  reading  will  be  more 
natural  and  believable. 

Be  an  alert  and  enthusiastic  radio  reader.  New  readers  often  are 
encouraged  to  sound  more  alive  or  brighten  their  voices  on  microphone.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  one  is  speaking  conversationally  or  reading 
promotional  announcements  and  other  nonnewspaper  material.  You  probably 
will  be  at  your  best,  as  far  as  listeners  are  concerned,  when  you  are 
natural  c.rid  thinking  of  those  times  when  you  have  been  eager  to  share 


information. 
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When  you  practice,  let  yourself  go  and  exaggerate  your  style  in  a 
lively  manner.  When  you  listen  to  the  playback,  you  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  your  reading  was  not  as  lively  as  you  wanted  it  to  be.  Practice! 

When  you  have  marked  your  script  for  emphasis  words,  emphasize  those 
words  for  all  they  are  worth.  Raise  your  pitch  more  than  you  think  necessary; 
use  more  volume  than  you  think  you  should.  Use  gestures  and  pause  before 
or  after  emphasis  words  to  make  them  stand  out. 

Unless  you  are  an  extrovert,  you  must  find  a  way  to  let  yourself  go 
when  you  are  on  the  air.  Allow  the  liveliest  part  of  your  personality  to 
come  through  on  microphone.  You  may  need  to  project  more.  Imagine  you  are 

speaking  to  someone  in  the  next  room. 

When  you  learn  to  create  a  lively  sound  on  the  air,  listeners  will 
realize  that  you  enjoy  your  work;  this,  in  turn,  adds  to  their  enjoyment 
of  RIS  programming. 

Occasionally  it  will  be  necessary  to  correct  yourself  and  explain 
the  correction  on  the  air.  Most  radio  readers  know  that  small  errors  go  unnoticed 
by  90  percent  of  the  audience.  It  is  foolish,  for  example,  to  apologize 
for  omitting  the  word  "and."  But  a  major  reading  error  can  change  the  meaning 
of  copy  or  make  it  so  vague  that  listeners  are  confused.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  your  duty  as  a  responsible  reader  to  make  the  correction.  When  a 
name,  place,  time,  date,  or  other  critical  informational  item  is  misread, 
let  the  listener  know  what  is  correct. 

Make  corrections  without  apology,  but  be  clear  and  concise.  Examples 

of  poor  corrections;  "I'm  sorry  I  misread  that . "  "Excuse  me,  that's 

not  what  I  meant  to  say.  ..."  "Please  forgive  the  misreading  here.  ..." 
Example  of  a  better  statement:  "Correction,  that  was.  ..." 
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Errors  frequently  are  the  result  of  excessive  reading  speed. 

Other  causes  are  failure  to  1)  read  the  material  before  broadcast, 

2)  think  of  meanings  as  words  are  read,  and  3)  check  the  dictionary  or 
other  source  in  advance  regarding  difficult  pronunciations. 

Most  important:  The  audience  must  know  what  is  correct! 

Newspaper  readi nq  requi res  vocal  variety.  Reading  through  the 
newspaper  on  each  broadcast  with  little  change  from  story  to  story  makes 
dull  listening.  Some  readers  argue  against  being  dramatic  to  make  the  news 
exciting  or  interjecting  personal  opinion  into  the  interpretation  process. 
Consequently,  their  presentations  are.  low  key. 

It  is  true  that  listeners  do  not  want  sensationalism  in  newspaper 
reading.  But  they  do  want  a  reasonable  balance- "a  style  that  gives  each 
story  the  character  or  feeling  it  warrants.  Therefore,  readers  must  understand 
the  essence  of  each  story,  trying  to  emphasize  what  is  distinctive  about  it 
and  allowing  that  distinction  to  come  through  on  the  air.  The  same  kind  of 
variety  is  needed  when  readers  move  from  one  section  of  the  newspaper  to  the 


next. 

As  you  work  on  this  problem,  try  marking  the  beginning  of  each 
newspaper  story  with  phrases  such  as  "bright  sound,'  serious,  or  smile 
to  help  you  change  your  vocal  style  or  starting  pitch.  Concentrate  on  what 
you  are  reading  and  become  interested  in  all  news  stories.  There  are  other 
ways  to  offer  meaningful  newspaper-reading  variety,  as  you  will  discover  on 
your  own.  One  is  to  create  short  and  clear  transitional  statements;  another 
is  to  change  your  pace  as  you  move  from  one  story  to  the  next. 

Use  tape  as  a  feedback  technique  for  vocal  improvement.  Commercial 
broadcasters  regularly  review  letters  from  listeners,  searching  for  comments 
that  will  help  them  improve  a  program  or  performer.  This  kind  of  feedback 
often  is  given  top  priority  by  network  executives  who  make  major  program 

decisions  on  a  national  basis. 
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Feedback  is  important  for  the  successful  communicator.  Listening  to 
yourself  on  air-check  tapes  (recordings  of  your  readings)  is  an  effective 
method  for  improving  your  broadcasting  techniques.  Instead  of  depending 
on  someone  else  to  tell  you  what  you  are  doing  right  or  wrong,  develop 
the  ability  to  listen  to  and  criticize  your  voice,  khink  of  ways  to  make 
your  vocal  work  more  effective,  then  strive  to  recognize  improvements 
in  air-check  tapes  you  record  and  play  regularly. 

Although  self-criticism  via  air-check  tapes  is  important,  you  also 
must  obtain  feedback  from  a  variety  of  persons  who  hear  you.  The  expert 
voice  teacher  may  be  of  some  help  on  the  1-day,  1-shot  exercise,  but  more 
significant  is  day-to-day  feedback  from  other  volunteers,  staff  members,  and 
friends.  Seeking  constructive  criticism  and  steady  improvement  will  produce 
a  significant  difference  in  your  performance  as  a  volunteer  reader. 

Selection  of  material  is  an  advanced  skill  that  volunteers  should 
develop.  Again,  worthwhile  information  has  been  adapted  from  Washington 
Ear  training  suggestions. 

1.  Volunteers  are  encouraged  to  inform  the  service  of  new  publi¬ 
cations  and  suggest  articles  for  programming.  Book  titles 
generally  are  selected  from  among  those  reviewed  in  various 
publications  and  with  the  advice  of  librarians  and  book  stores. 

2.  Newspaper,  magazine,  and  special-interest  program  materials 
should  be  selected  to  fit  specific  formats.  The  following 
guidelines  should  be  observed: 

a.  Do  not  permit  your  attitudes  toward  print-handicapped  persons 
to  influence  your  selection  of  materials. 


Tc; 
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b.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  offending  or  shocking  the  print- 
handicapped.  Balance  and  variety  are  keys  to  selection. 

c.  Longer  and  heavier  material  should  be  aired  first,  with 
lighter  and  shorter  pieces  toward  the  end  of  the  program. 

d.  Do  not  overlook  interesting  blurbs  for  magazine  and  news- 

paper  programs. 

3.  When  selecting  newspaper  articles,  generally  the  reader  should: 

a.  Cover  in  detail  major  news  breaks  on  any  topic. 

b.  Select  local  over  national  news  and  national  over  international. 

c.  strive  for  variety  among  new  articles  and  between  news 

0 

articles*  editorials*  and  columnists. 

d.  Present  detailed  items  that  usually  would  not  be  covered 

in  a  commercial  radio  or  TV  broadcast.  Listeners  are  eager 

for  detai 1 . 

4.  Newspaper  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  selection 

process  and  portions  of  the  resultant  broadcast  before  they  are 

asked  to  read  o‘n  the  air.  A  new  newspaper  reader  generally  will 

8 

be  paired  with  an  experienced  partner. 

Technical  information  also  is  needed  by  volunteer  readers,  who  must 
be  provided  with  formats  for  the  various  programs  so  they  will  know  what  to  do 
and  how  to  maintain  uniform  programming.  A  statement  such  as  the  following 


may  be  helpful:  "The  engineer  will  assist,  remind,  and  otherwise  help  you, 
but  selection,  pacing,  and  timing  are  the  reader's  responsibility."  Timing 
requirements  should  be  specific  and  clear.  Beginning  readers  need  assistance 

in  judging  their  time. 


•  / 
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Although  you  must  adapt  technical  information  to  fit  your  situation, 
including  guidelines  such  as  the  following  in  your  volunteers'  handbook  will 
help  your  readers. 

1.  Failure  to  time  tapes  properly,  follow  the  format  correctly,  or 
check  tapes  in  the  approved  manner  imposes  additional  work  on 
staff  members,  who  often  are  pushed  to  meet  on-air  deadlines. 

Your  cooperation  is  needed  in  this  important  facet  of  our 
operation. 

2.  Newspaper  readers  can  cover  approximately  5  column  inches  in 

1  minute.  You  will  gain  experience  in  estimating  times  for 
§ 

articles  when  you  have  logged  more  hours  with  the  service. 

3.  At  times  you  must  operate  a  tape  recorder  without  assistance. 
Directions  are  posted  in  the  studios,  and  a  staff  member  will 
give  you  a  demonstration. 

4.  If  you  are  reading  live  or  recording  from  a  tape  recorder  that 
is  controlled  by  the  engineer,  he  or  she  will  place  you  at  the 
microphone  and  check  your  voice  level. 

5.  You  are  allowed  1-1/2  hours  of  studio  time  for  every  hour  of 

completed  taping.  This  give  you  time  for  preparation  and  a  rest 

for  your  voice.  It  is  important  that  you  not  exceed  allotted 

studio  time.  Overtime  imposes  a  hardship  on  the  next  reader 

9 

waiting  to  use  the  studio. 

Reqi onal  di f f erences  i n  speech  and  pronunciation  are  to  be  expected 
in  a  nationwide  effort,  but  what  about  a  local  endeavor?  RIS  managers  may 
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find  it  helpful  to  discuss  this  matter  with  managers  of  local  radio 
stations,  commercial  and  public.  Most  important,  service  managers  should 
consider  the  preferences  of  their  listeners.  Do  they  prefer  that  readers 
use  local  pronunciations,  or  do  they  enjoy  listening  to  readers  with 
different  pronunciation  standards? 

Most  volunteers  at  an  RIS  in  northern  Illinois,  for  example,  use 
a  Midwestern,  or  General  American,  dialect.  If  a  native  of  Brooklyn, 

New  York,  makes  an  audition  tape,  will  the  manager  reject  the  volunteer, 
or  will  the  manager  regard  the  auditioner's  dialect  as  distinctive  and 
desirable?  The  decision  rests  with  the  local  manager. 

In  a  related  area,  ethnic  and  racial  differences  influence  vocal 
patterns  and  pronunciations.  Must  a  Native  American  or  black  read  in 
General  American  dialect  to  be  accepted?  Most  broadcasters  today  ^  no. 

They  exercise  affirmative  action  in  their  hiring  practice  and  want  it  to 

be  evident  in  their  on-air  sound. 

Clarity,  interpretation,  vitality,  and  naturalness  should  be  the 

criteria  for  reader  selection. 

In-service  Training 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  primarily  the  materials  and  content  used 
in  training  volunteers.  But  we  also  must  consider  how  training  will  be 
accomplished.  Some  form  of  in-service  training  is  mandatory  if  you  are  to 
maintain  high  standards. 

A  general  orientation  meeting  is  recommended  as  the  initial  introduction 
to  your  Radio  Information  Service.  Scheduling  special  training  workshops 
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that  covGT  spGcific  araas  or  skills  instruct  and  build  moralG  simul tanGOusly. 

Most  successful  RIS's  find  that  a  partner  system  works  best  for 
specific  training.  Each  new  volunteer  works  with  a  partner  until  he  or  she 
is  fully  trained.  This  personalized  system,  of  course,  is  effoctive  in 
areas  other  than  reading.  It  provides  professional  companionship  and  helps 
build  a  cooperative  team  atmosphere  throughout  your  service. 

Ongoing  training  requires  regular  performance  evaluation  for  volunteers 
as  well  as  staff  members.  Planned  evaluations  should  be  built  into  your 
volunteer  training  program.  New  volunteers  need  constructive  criticism  to 
improve  skills  and  abilities.  Evaluations  must  be  positive  and  supportive 
rather  than  accusatory  and  negative.  Each  volunteer  should  have  an 
opportunity— at  least  annually— to  discuss  feelings  about  the  program,  where 
performance  is  good,  what  improvements  can  be  made,  and  new  areas  to  try. 

(See  the  Oral  Reading  Test  Evaluation,  Appendix  E.) 

RETAINING  AND  REWARDING  YOUR  VOLUNTEERS 

The  novelty  of  radio  and  early  involvement  with  the  RIS  eventually 
wears  off.  That  is  why  your  human  relations  skills  and  the  atmosphere  of 
your  service  are  important  factors  in  volunteer  retention. 

You  must  promote  the  feeling  that  everyone  is  involved  in  a  worthwhile 
team  effort.  Each  volunteer  should  take  pride  and  satisfaction  in  being 
an  important  part  of  the  Radio  Information  Service  operation.  Volunteers 
should  have  good  feelings  about  productivity,  job  performance,  improvement, 
belonging,  and  fulfillment.  If  they  do,  you  need  not  worry  about  retaining 


them! 
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Perhaps  the  best  way  to  engender  these  feelings  is  to  communicate 
genuine  appreciation  for  volunteers  as  individual  and  their  work.  The 
importance  of  brief  reinforcing  comments  and  a  warm,  personal  touch  cannot 

be  overstated. 

More  tangible  ways  to  retain  and  reward  your  volunteers  include  an 
annual  recognition  dinner  or  reception,  awards  ceremony,  or  periodic 
volunteer-listener  parties  (allowing  volunteers  to  perceive  listener  appreciation 
and  receive  listener  feedback).  Above  all,  recognition  should  be  personalized, 

sincere,  related  to  performance,  and  objective. 

In  some  situations  volunteer  may  experience  a  feeling  of  isolation, 
since  they  record  individually  and  frequently  at  odd  hours.  Get-togethers 
and  planned  training  sessions  where  volunteers  can  learn  together  and  talk 
over  problems  help  to  eliminate  a  sense  of  isolation. 

Another  way  to  fight  isolation  and  promote  a  feeling  of  worthwhile 
involvement  is  by  means  of  a  monthly  newsletter.  "The  Voice,"  published 
by  the  Central  Ohio  Reading  Service,  is  a  good  example.  Though  primarily 
motivational  in  purpose,  it  also  is  a  training  too!  It  features  a 

listener  and  a  volunteer  of  the  month  in  addition  to  a  coordinator  s  column 
that  frequently  contains  tips  and  reminders  about  the  service.  The  Voice 
is  a  positive  tool  that  other  services  might  use  as  a  model. 

DEALING  WITH  YOUR  VOLUNTEER  PROBLEMS 

Dealing  with  problem  volunteers  requires  I  What  is 

to  be  done  with  volunteers  who  do  not  meet  your  standards,  even  after  a 
promising  beginning  and  careful  training?  Or  how  about  the  volunteer 
who  demonstrates  sloppiness  in  performance  or  patroni za tion?  A  policy  of 
periodic  task  reassignment  is  helpful.  Variety  has  value.  When  volunteers 
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join  your  service,  tell  them  early  on  that  they  will  be  reassigned  duties 
from  time  to  time.  Everyone  must  perform  some  of  the  necessary  but  less 
pleasant  tasks  to  expand  and  learn  new  skills.  Such  a  policy  also  provides 
the  service  manager  with  a  tactful  way  to  shift  volunteers  whose  performance 

is  inadequate. 

Do  not  be  dishonest  about  inadequacies.  If  a  volunteer  is 
chronically  late  or  constantly  expressing  personal  opinions  in  readings, 
be  straightforward  about  the  problem.  But  if  volunteers  have  done  their 
best  and  still  are  inadequate,  shifting  assignments  may  be  the  best  solution. 

Many  of  the  skills  and  methods  you  use  with  your  staff  members  are 
applicable  to  volunteers.  Personality  conflicts  must  be  dealt  with 
immediately.  With  all  difficult  cases,  staff  or  volunteer,  create  a  file 
and  document  complaints. 

PROMOTING  A  COOPERATIVE  TEAM  CONCEPT 

Getting  the  best  from  staff  members  and  volunteers  is  the  key  to 
high  morale  and  effective  output.  A  team  atmosphere  promotes  excellence, 
which  you  expect  from  your  volunteers.  Treating  your  volunteers  considerately 
and  professionally  reinforces  your  expectations.  The  volunteers'  agreement 
creates  from  the  outset  a  sense  of  importance  and  commitment.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  ,  Ear  has  such  a  written  statement  (see  Appendix  B). 

You  might  consider  an  agreement  similar  to  that  found  in  Volunteers  in 
Radio  Reading  Service,"  published  by  the  Ohio  Rehabilitation  Service 
Commission  (Appendix  F). 

The  use  of  written  job  descriptions  is  advisable.  Volunteers  need 
clearly  defined  jobs  just  as  staff  members  do.  The  better  volunteers  and 
staff  members  understand  each  others'  roles,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  them 


to  work  as  a  team. 
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Sometimes  a  Radio  Information  Service  talent  release  form  is  used  to 
protect  the  service  and  its  volunteers.  It  points  out  volunteers'  legal 
rights  (see  Appendix  G).  They  have  the  right  to  expect  certain  conditions, 
since  they  are  devoting  time  and  talent  to  the  RIS.  A  statement  of  rights 
such  as  the  one  below  could  be  included  in  the  volunteers  handbook  and 
discussed  during  orientation. 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  TREATED  AS  A  CO-WORKER  ...  not  just  as  "free 
help";  not  as  a  "prima  donna." 

THE  RIGHT  TO  A  SUITABLE  ASSIGNMENT  .  .  .  with  ccTnsideration  for 
personal  preference,  temperament,  life  experience,  education,  and 
employment  background. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW  AS  MUCH  ABOUT  THE  SERVICE  AS  POSSIBLE  ...  its 
policies,  its  people,  its  programs. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  TRAINING  FOR  THE  JOB  .  .  .  thoughtfully  planned  and 
effectively  presented  training. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  ON  THE  JOB  ...  as  a  follow-up 
to  the  initial  training  .  .  .  information  about  new  developments  .  .  . 
training  for  greater  responsibility. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  SOUND  GUIDANCE  AND  DIRECTION  ...  by  someone  who  is 
experienced,  well  informed,  patient,  and  thoughtful  .  .  .  and  who 
has  time  to  invest  in  giving  guidance. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  A  PLACE  TO  WORK  .  .  .  an  orderly,  designed  place, 
conducive  to  work,  and  worthy  of  the  job  to  be  done. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  PROMOTION  AND  A  VARIETY  OF  EXPERIENCE  .  .  .  through 
advancement  to  assignments  of  more  responsibility;  through ^ 
transfer  from  one  activity  to  another;  through  special  project 
assignments. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  HEARD  ...  to  feel  free  to  make  suggestions;  to  have 
respect  shown  for  an  honest  opinion. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  RECOGNITION  .  .  .  in  the  form  of  promotion  ...  and 
awards  (or  some  tangible  evidence)  .  .  .  through  day-by-day 
expressions  of  appreciation  .  .  .  and  by  treatment  as  a  bona  fide 
co-worker. ^  0 
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Certain  principles  of  working  together  should  become  common  practice 
as  you  work  with  staff  members  and  volunteers.  Again,  this  would  be 
appropriate  in  staff  members'  and  volunteers'  handbooks. 

1.  Recognize  the  importance  of  your  respective  jobs.  Neither 
staff  nor  volunteers  can  do  it  alone. 

2.  Be  open  to  opportunities  for  improved  skills,  knowledge, 
self-confidence,  and  responsibility. 

3.  Accept  criticism  and  constructive  suggestions  as  a  positive 
way  to  improve  the  service.  We  can  all  learn. 

4.  Encourage  self-evaluation  and  feel  free  to  ask  questions. 

5.  Be  loyal  to  your  service,  staff  members,  listeners,  and 
program.  Respect  confidentiality. 

6.  Keep  each  other  informed;  make  everyone  feel  like  an  insider. 

7.  Remember,  your  coworkers  are  persons,  not  objects.  Smile  at 
people  and  call  them  by  name.  Be  friendly,  helpful,  and 
considerate  of  others'  feelings. 

8.  Avoid  jargon;  words  must  communicate,  not  confuse. 

9.  Resolve  differences  as  soon  as  possible.  (Generally  it  is  best 
to  get  the  disagreeing  parties  together,  talk  the  problem 
through,  and  work  toward  compromise  solutions  acceptable  to 
everyone. 

10.  Be  alert  to  persons  with  potential  supervisory  abilities,  but 
avoid  having  a  volunteer  supervise  a  staff  member.  In  most 
cases  it  is  wise  to  arrange  for  a  volunteer  and  a  staff  member 
to  be  coworkers,  each  contributing  unique  skills. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  subject  of  volunteers  in  general  and  Radio  Information  Services 
volunteers  in  particular  has  not  been  exhausted  by  any  means.  The 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  handbook  is  but  a  sample  of  the  wealth 
of  material  on  vol  unteerism. 

Volunteers  are  vital  to  the  success  of  Radio  Information  Services. 
Adapt  and  expand  the  preceding  material  to  fit  your  needs.  We  encourage 
each  service  to  creatively  and  effectively  use  your  indispensable  volunteers 
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APPENDIX  A 


VOLUNTEER  JOB  DESCRIPTICN  FORMAT*'^ 


JOB  TITLE: 

ON-THE-JOB  SUPERVISOR: 

(Name  or  fiflo  of  sfoff  member  responsible  for  assignment.) 


OBJECTIVE: 

(Why  is  this  job  necessary?  What  do  you  hope  it  to  accomplish?) 


RESPONSIBILITIES: 

(What  can  the  volunteer  expect  to  do?  List  some  specific  tosks  or  areas 
of  responsibility.) 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

(What  kind  of  person  do  you  need  to  fill  the  job?  Are  there  specific  skills, 
interests  or  educotional  requirements?) 


TRAINING  AND  PREPARATION  FOR  JOB: 

(What  kinds  of  troining  can  the  volunteer  exp>ect?  Is  it  ongoing?) 


EVALUATION: 

(Who  is  responsible,  v/hen  is  it  done,  does  the  volunteer  have  a  chance  to 
evaluate  her/his  experience  and  training?) 


COMMITAAENT: 

(How  much  time  will  the  job  toke,  is  it  flexible,  is  it  short  term  or  ongoing?)  • 
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APPEtlOIX  B 


APPEtlOIX  B  draft  -25 

APPLICATION  PORW  FOR  VOLUNTEER  SERVICi'^^ 


Dato 


N.M'CS _ ’ _  _ 

I^Gt 

AddrcGs  ^ _ 

City _ 

Hone  Phone 


Firct 


,  State  _ 


Zip 


Office  Phone 


Place  of  Employment _ _  _  _ _ Occupation _ 

I  have  previous  enperience  in:  _ 


Middle 


Radio  Viork 


Television  Viork 


Taping  Eool^  or  Other  Materials  for  the  Blind 


Please  check  heloM  any  area  in  v/hich  you 
or  interests: 

Home  Economics 

_ I“1usic 

_  Foreign  Language  (Plerne 

specify _  __ 

_  Dramatics 

^__Rpading  Cartoons 


have  special  skills 

_  Art  and  Graphics 

Business  and  Economics 

_  Clerical  acid  Secretairial 

cld-lls 

^  F’and  Raising 

_ Braille  Writing  and  Ti'an 

scribing 


_ Reading  Shopping  Advertise¬ 
ments 

I  also  have  erqpcrience  v.’hich  might  he  helpful  in  the  field  of : 


Washington  Ear  also  needs  assistance  in  transporting  receivers  to  distriuution 
cites  and  occasionally  making  home  visits  to  our  listeners  for  various  reasons^ 
Please  check  here  if  you  v'ould  be  willing  to  help  _ _ ^ _ • 
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'’Si 


V/ocld  you  to  have  your  ncne  given  to  a  blind  peroon  as  a  volunteer  reader 

at  his  hoce,  office,  or  college?  _  _ 

The  Uashington  Zrjr  station  hours  ara : 

Monday  thru  Friday  6:30  A.H-  thru  lliCXD  P.H, 

Saturday  and  Sundays  8:00  A.M*  thru  11:00  P.H. 

Most  reading  assignnents  require  a  three  hour  time  block.  There  ere  a  limited 
number  of  assignments  v'hich  can 'be  accomplished  in  less  time.  Please  indicate 
belou  all  possible  time  blocks  during  v/hich  you  could  uork  for  V/ASHINGTOri  EAII 
on  any  and  all  potential  days.  ■  V/e  need  as  mf^iy  choices  as  you  can  provide 
in  order  to  create  a  coordinated  schedule. 


VOLUrnEEPS’  AGPm-ijEJT 

I  hereby  agree  to  uork _ _  hours  each  i-’eek  for  The  V/ashington  Ear,  Inc. 

£LS  an  unpaid  volunteer. 

I  recognize  the  seriousness  of  my  obligation  to  the  radio  service  and  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  schedule  of  hours  agi-eed  upon  unless  a  serious 
illness  or  emergency  should  prevent  me  from  honoring  this  agreement. 

I  further  agree  that  if  an  emergency  should  occur  at  Tlie  l/ashington  Ear,  I 
vould  set  aside  social  obligations  and  do  everything  possible  to  give  extra 
hours  to  the  radio  service  v.hen  this  is  required. 


Signature 


Date 
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DRAFT  2.1 


APPENDIX  C 

NECESSARY  RE/VDING  CHARACTERISTICS^^ 


f 


Your  reading  will  be  evaluated  with  the  following  criteria  in  mind: 

1.  Your  diction  must  be  clear,  distinct  and  readily  understandable. 

2.  Your  reading  should  be  free  from  objectionable  disturbances  such  as 
coughs  and  frequent  hesitations. 


reading  should  be  appropriate  to  the  material  being  presented. 

should  be  sympathetic,  not  exaggerated;  restrained,  not  stilted. 

ou  should  be  attentive  to  the  sense  of  the  material  and  skillful  in 

seeding  proper  emphasis.  Your  reading  should  demonstrate  an  awareness 

Of  the  manner  in  which  words  fit  together  for  good,  verbal  expression 

in  reading  aloud,  especially  with  regard  to  meaning. 

0 

h.  Your  reading  should  communicate  accurately  the  thoughts  and  ideas  set 
forth  in  the  printed  matter. 


5.  Your  reading  shovad  denonstrate  a  conaand  of  fluency  and  ease  with  the 
spoken  language. 


6. 


7. 


8. 

9. 

10. 


Your  reading  should  bring  the  material  to  life.  It  should  make  the 
listener  want  to  hear  more.  The  reader  should  have  a  sense  of  timing 
and  an  ability  to  express  shades  of  emphasis. 

Yot^  reading  should  have  a  quality  which  draws  the  listener  to  your 
voice.  Your  presentation  should  be  one  which  contains  firmness  and 
self-confidence,  without  an  assertive  or  patronizing  delivery.  Your 
reading  should  quietly  take  hold  of  and  dominate  the  listener. 

Your  reading  should  contain  a  pace  which  is  appropriate  to  the  material 
being  read. 

Your  reading  should  avoid  being  patterned  and  monotonous. 

Technical  reproduction  will  be  evaluated  if  you  are  not  being  tested  at 

studios.  Suggestions  on  improvement  will  be  given  for  better 
recordings  if  you  qualify. 
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APPENDIX  D 


••  ORAL  R£^\D1NG  TEST  (GENER.-\L  _YC:CAByL.\RY;l  ^ _ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  words  found  In  the  Twin  City  newspapers.  Identify 
the  number  before  each  word.  If  you  are  unsure  of  the  pronunciation,  give 
.  your  best  try  and  take  your  time.  Begin  the  test  by  saying:  "This  is  an 
oral  reading  test  being  taken  by _ _ 

Minnesota  State  Services  for  the  Blind.  name 


1. 

Ideologies 

24. 

Sigmund  Freud 

2. 

ratify 

25. 

clientele 

3. 

ratio 

26. 

pinnacle  of  cuisine 

4. 

vicissitudes 

27. 

date  meringue 

5. 

stalwarts 

28. 

esophagus 

6. 

vehemently 

29. 

dichotomy 

f 

7. 

subtle 

30. 

choriocarcinoma 

8. 

unconscionable 

31. 

inculcate 

9. 

chrysanthemum 

32. 

entourage 

10. 

communique 

33. 

melee 

11. 

conciliatory 

34. 

emi ssary 

12‘ 

reciprocity 

35. 

bureaucracy 

13. 

Minn.  Symphony  Orchestra  Conductor: 
Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski 

36. 

unanimity 

14. 

infamous 

37. 

deficit 

15. 

cliche 

38. 

ambival ence 

16. 

fraught 

39. 

reclamation 

17. 

rationale 

40. 

bourgeois 

18. 

convivial 

41. 

awry 

19. 

charismatic 

42. 

diminutive 

20. 

cogent 

43. 

1 oLogravure 

21. 

niche 

c  See  Oucr 

44. 

societal  panacea 

22. 

adulation  ^ 

45. 

couturier 

23. 

bona  fide 

46. 

\J  a  ri  4  ■C  4 
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47. 

‘A''  ^  ^  ^ 

coercion 

r'^74. 

maniacal 

48. 

sequestered 

*•  75 . 

anachronism 

49. 

re suturing 

76. 

apostasy 

50. 

biennium 

77. 

asphyxiate 

51. 

parochial 

78. 

bayou  > 

52. 

pejorative 

79. 

benign 

53. 

espionage 

80. 

obsequious 

54. 

euphemism 

81. 

odif erous 

55. 

obduracy 

82. 

ophthalmologist 

56. 

0 

protege 

83. 

epitome 

57. 

recidivism 

84. 

wary 

58. 

^satiated 

85. 

ukase 

59. 

barrage 

86. 

irrelevant 

60. 

echelon 

87. 

visa 

61. 

gonorrhea 

88. 

bilateral 

62. 

•  promulgate 
\ 

89. 

bacchanal ian 

63. 

schizophrenia 

90. 

chauvini  sm 

64. 

parameters 

91. 

man i pul able 

65. 

vociferous 

92. 

gynecological 

66. 

rhetoric 

93. 

ingenue 

67. 

subliminal 

94. 

attache 

68. 

eccentricities 

95. 

vignette 

69. 

hallucinatory 

96. 

regime 

70. 

accl imate 

97. 

'  equivocal 

71. 

« 

acquiesce 

98. 

ecumenicity 

72. 

amalgamation 

99. 

pseudonym 

73. 

flmenabl e 

1  no. 
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APPENDIX  E 


ORAL  READING  TEST  EVALUATION 


DR  ACT 


r . 


NAME _ 

DATE  EVALUATED 


{  \  Type  volunteer  re jecf  letter . 

I  }  Type  job  reject  letter. 


PASS:  Q  YES;  Q  NO;  □  RE -TEST;  LETTER  SENT  ON 

SUMMARY: 


1.  Diction 

n  Clear,  distinct  and  readily  understandable. 

P  Needs  sharpening  _ _ _ 

2.  Vocabulary  -  reader  demonstrates  command  of  spoken  language. 
[]  YES  □  NO 

EXAMPLES  OF  MISPRONUNCIATION 


3.  Accuracy  -  reader  read  the  material  accurately, 
n  YES  □  NO 

'EXAMPLES  OF  INACCURACIES 

i  ■  '  ■  ■■  — 


4.  Reading  is  smooth. 

0  YES  Q  NO 

[J  Frequent  and  unnecessary  breath  intakes 
Q  Frequent  hesitation  or  stumbling • ever  word  such  as 


5.  The  reader  reads  meaningfully:  phrasing  accurately,  secures 

proper  emphasis,  avoids  running  thoughts  together  by  observing 
punctuation  and  using  effective  pauses, 

P  YES  []  NO;  Remarks: _ _ _ 

NEEDS  TO  IMPROVE:  . . 


15  ^ 
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6.  Narative  skill  -  the  reader  brings  material  to  life.  You 
want  to  hear  more. 

[]  YES  []  NO  4  ^ 

Q  FAIR.  More  expression _ 

7.  Listenability  -  the  reader's  voice  is  pleasant.  The  reader's 
presentation  is  confident,  but  not  assertive  or  patronizing  in 
delivery.  The  reader  quietly  dominates  the  listener. 

Q  YES  []  NO;  Remarks: _ _ 


8.  Pacing  -  appropriate  to  the  material. 
Q  YES  []  NO;  Remarks : _ 


9. 


r 


ech  pattern? 
YES  p  NO; 


Presentation  is  patterned. 
Remarks : 


10.  Technical  reproduction 

a.  Microphone  placement 


b.  Volume  level 


c.  Erasing  procedure  (not  allowed  for  original  test) 


d.  Other 


The  reader  followed  instructions  given  in  the  oral  reading  test 
P  YES  P  NO _ _ 


11. 
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APPENDIX  F 


A 

VOLUNTEER  AGREEMENT^^ 

THE  VOLUNTEER  AGREES: 

To  work  a  specified  number  of  hours  each  week  on  a  sched-  • 
ule  acceptable  to  Radio  Reading  Service. 

To  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Radio  Reading  Ser¬ 
vice  policies  and  procedures,  both  written  and  verbal. 

To  be  prompt  and  reliable  In  reporting  for  scheduled  work, 
and  to  provide  the  Radio  Reading  Service  with  an  accurate 
record  of  hours  worked  by  signing  In  or  out  when  entering 
or  leaving. 

To  notify  the  person  In  charge  If  unable  to  work  as  sched¬ 
uled.  This  will  be  done  as  early  as  possible  to  permit 
reassignment  of  another  Volunteer  If  necessary. 

To  attend  orientation  and  training  sessions  as  scheduled, 
and  to  undertake  continuing  education  when  provided  by 
the  Rad  I o  Read  I ng  Service  to  maintlan  continuing  competence. 

To  respect  the  function  of  the  Radio  Reading  Service  paid 
staff  and  contribute  fully  to  maintaining  a  smooth  working 
relationship  between  paid  staff  and  Volunteer. 

To  realize  that,  while  the  Radio  Reading  Service  and  Its 
paid  staff  welcome  questions  and  suggestions  from  Volun¬ 
teers,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Volunteer  to  supplant 
the  staff. 

To  carry  out  assignments  In  good  spirit  and  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  the  person  In  charge  In  any  situation  re¬ 
quiring  special  guidance. 

To  consult'  with  the  Director  before  assuming  any  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  affecting  the  Radio  Reading  Service. 

To  accept  the  Radio  Reading  Service  right  to  dismiss  any 
Volunteer  for  poor  performance,  Including  poor  attendance. 

To  notify  the  person  In  charge  In  writing  at  least  three 
weeks  In  advance  of  any  resignation  or  request  for  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Radio  Reading  Service  Volunteer  program. 

To  exercise  caution  when  acting  on  the  Radio  Reading  Service 
behalf  In  any  situation,  and  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  all  Information  relating  to  the  Radio  Reading  Service. 
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APPENDIX  G 


1' 


RADIO  J^EAO  I NG.  SERVICE  TALENT  RELEASE  FORH 


NAME  OF  TALENT: _ 

TITLE/POSITION: _ 

ADDRESS: _ 

DATE/PLACE  OF  RECORDING: _ 

TYPE  OF  RECORDING: _ 

NAME  OF  PROGRAM  AND/OR  DESCRIPTION  OF  MATERIALS: 


I  hereby  authorize  the  use  of  my  name,  my  voice,  and  any  materials  which 
have  been  submitted  by  me  and/or  which  have  been  used  In  audio  recordings 
for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  via  RADIO  READING  SERVICE*.  Such 
authorization  bestows  upon  the  RADIO  READING  SERVICE*  and  Its  designees 
the  right  to  re-record  on  audio  tape  the  name,  the  voice  and  the  mater lal (s) ; 
and  to  use  such  recorded  segments  as  program  (s)  for  broadcast  via  radio 
stations  serving  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped  be  they  noncommercial 
subcarrier,  commercial  subcarrier  or  open  channel,  in  any  location  within 
or  without  the  Statue. 

The  RADIO  READING  SERVICE*  Is  hereby  authorized  to  use  in  perpetuity  and 
at  its  discretion  the  material  (s)  described  above,  In  the  manner  stated; 
and  it  is  understood  that  other  Radio  Reading  Services,  agencies  or  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  gran-ted  use  of  this  material  only  under  the  policies 
of  the  Radio  Reading  Services. 

It  is  explicitly  understood  that  this  recorded  material  will  be  used  for 
noncommercial  or  sustaining  broadcast  to  the  blind  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped.  It  may,  however,  be  released  as  promotional  material  in  connection 
with  its  noncommercial  or  sustaining  broadcast;  and  may  also  be  released  for 
broadcast  as  a  sustaining  Public  Affairs  program  on  commercial  radio  stations 
serving  the  eligible  persons. 


‘SIGNATURE: 

DATE: 
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